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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Department of Public Instruction, 

Salem, Oregon, December 31,' 1900. 

To the Honorable^ the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon: 

Gentlemen : In compliance with the provisions of Section 
5 of the School Laws of Oregon, I have the honor to submit 
herewith the Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Department 
of Public Instruction, embracing statistics and statistical sum- 
maries indicating the general conditions of the public schools 
of this state for the term ending March 5, 1900. 

The statistics pertaining to colleges, universities, normal 
schools, and other educational institutions close with the term 
ending July 1, 1900. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. H. ACKERMAN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



REPORT. 



The report is designed to embrace the following outline in- 
dicated in section 5 of the school laws : 

1. The general condition of the public schools of the state. 

2. Amount of school money apportioned among the several 
counties, and the sources whence such moneys are raised. 

3. Amounts raised by county and district taxes, and the 
amounts paid for teachers' saliaries, buildings, furniture, etc. 

4. The series of textbooks authorized by the school law. 

5. Rules and regulations prescribed by the State Board of 
Education for the government of the public schools. 

6. Number and grade of schools in each county. 

7 . Number of persons between the ages of four and twenty 
years ; number attending public schools ; number attending 
private schools ; number not attending any school. 

Statistics concerning chartered educational institutions and 
institutions under the patronage of the state. 
9. General educational information. 
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Principals at the following places are as follows:— 
Lebanon, - - - - W. W. ALLINQHAM. 
MeMlnnville, - - - - W. W. BHISTOW. 
West Oregon aty, - - T. J. GARY. 
Salary of W. J. C^rawford at Silverton. ^20. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 



The size of the state and its geographical divisions are such that it is impossible to 
hold a session of the Association in any one place so as to accommodate the teachers in 
all sections; hence, It was deemed advisable to divide the Association into two di- 
visions—Eastern and Western— the Eastern Division to hold its session at some point 
east of the Cascades and the Western Division to hold its meetings west of the moun- 
tains. 



Programes of the Several State Teachers' Associations 
for 1899 and 1900, were as follows. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE EASTERN DIVISION 



OREGON STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

HELD AT 

LA GRANDE, OREGON, NOVEJIBER 1, 2 AND 3, 1899. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1899. 

8 o^clockj P. M. 

Introductory Remarks J. H. Ackerman 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Music. 

Addresses of Welcome 

Superintendents J. A. Churchill and J. F. Nowlin. 
Music. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 

9:30o^clockj A. M. 

Business 

"How Can the Normal School Best Aid the Rural School Teacher" P. L. Campbell 

President State Normal School, Monmouth. 

*'Not so miich Arithmetic, but more English in Public Schools" F. L. Forbes 

Principal Pendleton Academy. 

^•Relation of the School Board to the School" 

Hons. Thos. Hailey, Turner Oliver, and County Superintendent J. F. Nowlin. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 o^clock, p. M. 

'•School Legislation" D. V. S. Reid 

President State Normal School, Weston. 

*'Do Our Schools Train for Citizenship?" Stephen Penrose 

President Whitman College, Walla Walla. 

''Some Important Features of the State Course of Study" 

Superintendents J. H. Ackerman, E. E. Bragg, and J. Q. Willits. 



EVENING SESSION. 

8 o'clock, p. M. 

Music. 
Recitation 

Lecture— "The Development of Free Institutions in America" Dr. J. P. Blanton 

President State University, Idaho. 
Music. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 

9:50 o'clock, A. M. 

Music. 
Business 

'•School Discipline" Mrs. A. E. Ivanhoe 

'•Classification of Pupils in Village and City Schools" Frank Rigler 

City Superintendent of Schools, Portland. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 o'clock, p. M. 

Music. 

'•Literature in the Grades" Miss Belle Wallace 

Of Pendleton Ac^idemy. 

"What Should the High School Course of Study Include?" 

Superintendents J. A. Churchill and E. B. Conklin. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

8 o'clock, P. M. 

Music. 
Recitation 

Music. 

Ijccture Dr. Frank Stronjc 

President University of Oregon. 
Recitation 

Music. 



PROGRAM FOR THE WESTERN DIVISION 

OF THE 

OREGON STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

AND 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

HELD AT 

SALEM, OEEGON, DECEMBER 27, 28, AND 29, 1899. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1899. 

8 o'clock, P. M. 

Music. 

Introductory Remarks J. H. Ackernian 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Music. 

Address of Welcome Hon. Claud Gatch 

Ex-Mayor of Salem. 

Response R. F. Robinson 

Principal of Central School, Portland. 
Music. 

Address Hon. T. T. Geer 

Governor of Oregon. 

Informal Reception. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

y.'SO o'clock, A. M. 

Music. 
Business 

"Some Lines of Progress in Our Educational Work" D. A. Grout 

Principal of Park School, Portland. 

"Public School Savings Bank" E. D. Resseler 

City Superintendent, Eugene. 

"Elimination of Unprofitable Work from the School Curriculum" 

A. P. Armstrong, Superintendent of S<rhools, Multnomah County. 
W. W. Payne, Principal of High School, Astoria. 

AFTERNOON SE.S8ION. 

2 o'clock, P. M. 

"How can the Normal School Best Aid the Rural Teacher?" P. L. Campbell 

President State Normal School, Monmouth. 

"School Libraries, How to Qet and How to Use" John B. Horner 

Oregon Agricultural College, CorvalUs. 

Q. A. Gregory, Superintendent of Jackson County. 

J. M. Martindale, City Superintendent, Albany. 

"Science Work In the Public School" Virginia Dickson 

Southern Oregon State Normal School, Ashland. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

8 o'clock, P. M. 

Music. 
Recitation 

Address— "A New Life a Study In Education" Thos. Newlin 

President of Pacitl<-, Ci)llege, Newberg. 
Music. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

9:S0 o'clock, A. M. 

Music. 
Business 

"Children's Rights" John B.Walker 

President of Central Oregon State Normal School, Drain. 
W. I. Reynolds, Principal McMinnville Schools. 

"Classification of Pupils in Town and Country Schools" Frank Rlgler 

City Superintendent, Portland. 

"What Should the High School Course of Study Include" Dr. Frank Strong 

President of the University of Oregon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 o'clock, p. M. 

"The Study of Local History" Mrs. Eva E. Dye 

Oregon City. 

"Some Legal Relations of the Teacher" E. B. McElroy 

Professor of Logic, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

"An Educational Policy for Our New Possessions" W. C. Hawley 

President of Willamette University. 

EVENING SESSION. 

8 o'clock, p. M. 

Music. 

Recitation 

Address 

Music. 



PROGRAM FOR THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 

OF THE 

EASTERN DIVISION, OREGON STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

HELD AT 

BAKER CITY, OREGON, SEPTEMBER 5, 6, AND 7, 1900. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

1:30 o'clock. 

Preliminary Remarks J. A. Churchill 

"Art in the Public Schools " P. L. Campbell 

President State Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon. 

"Rural Work" J. M. Greenwood 

Superintendent Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

"Things versus People" S. B. L. Penrose 

President Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington. 

Enrollment of Members 

Announcement of Committees 

4 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Addrpsapa of WpIcoiiip I Baker City, Hon. W. F. Butcher 

Aaaresses or welcome ^ Public Schools, Hon. C. A. Johns 

(J. F. Nowlin, School Superintendent, Umatilla County 
Responses < O. M. Gardner, Principal Schools, Cove, Oregon 

(E. E. Bragg, School Superintendent, Union County 
President's Address J. A. Churchill 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

9:00 o^clock. 

"Relation of Society to School" C. L. Gilbert 

County School Superintendent, The Dalles, Oregon. 

"Rural Work" J. M. Greenwood 

Superintendent Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

"Reading in Primary Grades" J. S. Landers 

Superintendent Schools, The Dalles, Oregon. 

"The Training of the High School Teacher" Dr. Frank Strong 

President State University, Eugene, Oregon. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

"Ethics in the Public School" Rev. J. R. N. Bell 

Baker City, Oregon. 

"Misfit Pupils" Frank Rigler 

Superintendent Schools, Portland, Oregon. 

"Graded Work" J. M. Greenwood 

Superintendent Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Lecture Dr. Frank Strong 

President State University, Eugene, Oregon. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

"Future of the Normal School" D. V. S. Reld 

Weston, Oregon. 

"Is Compulsory Education in Oregon Feasible" Rev. J. R. N. Bell 

Baker City, Oregon. 

"Graded Work" Frank Rigler 

Superintendent Schools, Portland, Oregon. 

"Graded Work" J. M. Greenwood 

Superintendent Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Address Dr. J. A. Beattie 

President State Normal School, Weston, Oregon. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

"Rural Work" Frank Rigler 

Superintendent Schools, Portland, Oregon. 

"How May the Efficiency of Rural Schools be Increased" Hon. J. H. Ackerman 

Superintendent Public Instruction, Salem, Oregon. 

"TheSelkirks of Oregon" S. B. L. Penrose 

President Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

Lecture J. M. Greenwood 

Superintendent Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



MEETINGS, SCHOOL DECLSIONS, KL'LES, 
REGULATIOXS, ETC. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



T. T. GEER Governor 

F. I. DUNBAR Secretary of State 

J. H. ACKERMAN Superintendent of Public Instruction 

STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

FRANK RIGLER Portland 

J. S. LANDERS The Dalles 

D. W. YODER Salem 

THOMAS M. GATCH Corvallis 

L. H. BAKER Salem 

N. L. NARREGAN Medford 

C. A. HITCHCOCK Ashland 

J. A. CHURCHILL Baker City 

E. B. CONKLIN Pendleton 

MEETINGS OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

I. The regular meetings of the State Board of Education are held at 
the state capitol on the first Monday of each month. 

II. The State Board of Education will consider applications for state 
certificates and state diplomas at its monthly meetings. 

III. All applicants for state certificates and state diplomas must file 
with their applications satisfactory evidence that they are legally entitled 
to such certificates or diplomas. 

IV. Teachers presenting authenticated diplomas or certificates from 
other states for the purpose of obtaining diplomas or certificates of like 
grade and kind from this board, must furnish proof therewith, satisfactory 
to the board, that such diplomas or certificates are still in force, and that the 
applicants are in good professional standing, and of good moral character. 

V. Every application for a diploma or certificate shall be in writing, and 
filed with the secretary of the hoard of education five days before the 
meeting at which it is to be presented. But when an examination of the 
applicant is necessary, it shall be filed at least ten days before the semi- 
annual session at which such examination is desired. 

VI. The attention of applicants is respectfully called to the provisions 
of the school laws pertaining to certification as found in sections 8, i), 10, 11, 
12, 13, and 19, school laws of Oregon: 

PROVISIONS FOR STATE PAPERS. 

The State Board of Education shall have power to grant state certifi- 
cates and state diplomas to such persons as are found, upon examination 
by the State Board of Examiners, hereinafter defined, to possess a good 
moral character, thorough scholarship, and successful experience in teach- 
ing. The examination for state certificates and state diplomas shall be upon 
questions prepared by the State Board of Examiners ; said questions shall 
be based on the textbooks adopted by the state, and shall cover all the 
branches required for a first-grade county certificate, and in addition 
thereto, algebra, bookkeeping, composition, physical geography, physics 
and psychology; those for state diplomas, in addition to the foregoing, 
botany, plane geometry, general history and English literature. Examina- 
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tions for state certificates and state diplomas shall be conducted in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations adopted by the State Board of Education, 
consistent with the laws of the state. A state certificate shall authorize the 
holder thereof to teach in any public school in the state for five years there- 
after, and the state diploma shall confer a like authority for life. State cer- 
tiflcatcH shall be granted to such applicants, only, who have had thirty 
months' teaching experience with approved success, at least nine of which 
shall be in the schools of Oregon, and who shall make an average of eighty- 
five per cent, in all the branches herein prescribed, and shall not fall below 
seventy per cent, in any one branch. State diplomas shall be granted to 
Huch anplicants, only, as have had at least sixty months' teaching experi- 
ence with approved success, fifteen of which shall have been in the schools 
of Oregon, and shall have made an average of eighty-five percent, in all 
i)ran(!heH herein prescribed, and shall not fall below seventy per cent, in any 
one branch. Any applicant for a state certificate or a state diploma who 
Hhall attain the required percentages in one or more of the designated 
branc/h<w, but shall fail in one or more of such branches, shall be credited 
with HUch required percentages, and shall be allowed to complete the exam- 
ination In the remaining branches at the two following examinations, and 
Hliall then rcjcjelve a state certificate or state diploma in accordance with the 
reMult- of all the? examinations. Applicants for a state certificate shall pay 
$•1, and for a state diploma, $6, which fee shall be paid by the Superintendent 
of I'libllc- Instruction, within thirty days, to the State Treasurer, taking his 
rncnl pt therefor. All moneys so received by the State Treasurer shall be cred- 
I Uu\ Ui the State Hoard of Examiners' Fund. For the purpose of defraying the 
nxjMMiMi'M of the State Board of Examiners for preparing questions and exam- 
ining pap<»rH for state certificates and state diplomas, the State Board of Edu- 
iMiMon Hhall draw an order on the State Treasurer for such sums as may be 
n«MM«MHary to defray such expenses; provided^ that such sum shall not exceed 
l.hn amount of the State Board of Examiners' Fund in the state treasury. 

Thn State Hoard of Education shall appoint not less than four nor more 
t'tiiin nln<« iirofeMMlonal teachers to assist in the examinations for state papers, 
who Nhall l)e known as the State Board of Examiners, and the said teachers 
Nhall I'luMilve HT) per day while engaged in their duties. 

Thu Stat(« Hoard of Education may, at its discretion, grant without ex- 
amination Mt4ite (lertificates and state diplomas to persons presenting au- 
thnriMeated naptirs from other states of grade and kind like those granted 
l»V Mill Statt* Hoard of Education in this state; provided, that the State Board 
of lOtlmMitlon 1m natlsfied that said paper§ were secured by passing an exam- 
1 nation «n|nlvalent to that given by the State Board of Education of this 
Nlaln for Ntati* papers; provided, that the State Board of Education may, at 
llN illMor-ntlon. tfrant a permit for one year to persons who hold papers of 
Ihn tfi'aiUi ami Kln<l e(|ulvalent to a state certificate, but have not had the 
I'imiuImIIo amount of teaching experience in Oregon to secure a state cer- 
Mlli'aln. A pnrmlt granted by the board shall authorize the holder to teach 
in an.v piihlle Nehool In the state. Applicants for state certificates and state 
illph/maN muNt pmnent certificates of good moral character, and that they 
havo tiiittfhl' HiUMM^HHfully In their several counties, from the county superin- 
InndiintH of all the e<iuntIc^M in which the applicant has taught for three years 
ImmiMliaMilv pnuMulIng the time of making such application, but the state 
iMianl, If ol.'liorwiMn HatlsHed as to the qualifications of said applicant, may 
uranl. the onrtUhMiteH or diplomas without certificates from the county 
MU|Mi|'lnl.t«n(hMitH. All persons holding such diplomas or certificates, before 
enKatfln^f to tea<^h In any public school in this state, shall present such 
illnloma or <«ertllleat(J to the superintendent of the county in which the 
holder |»ro|)OH«»H to teach, to be registered by the superintendent, and such 
hol<lerM of diplomas and ct^rtificates, while they remain in such county, shall 
at/tend inntltutcm, aMHist in institute work, and perform such other reason- 
ahl(j dutU^H as may he required by the county superintendent, the same as 
oth(^r teachers of the county are required to do. 
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If any holder of a diploma or of a certificate as aforesaid shall refuse to 
perform his duties as herein specified, then it shall be the duty of the county 
superintendent to report such unprofessional conduct to the State Board of 
Education. The State Board of Education may revoke any certificate or 
diploma granted by it on the proof that the holder has been guilty of im- 
moral conduct rendering him unfit to be a teacher ; but, before any revoca- 
tion shall be made, the person accused shall have due and reasonable notice 
of the nature of the charge against him, and shall have an opportunity to 
be heard in person and by counsel, and to produce any witnesses whose tes- 
timony he may desire. 

The following diplomas shall be considered equivalent to the teaching 
experience required for a state certificate : 

1. Diplomas from the regular state normal schools. 

2. Diplomas from any normal schools in the state whose requirements 
for admission and graduation, including training school experience, are 
equal to that of the best Oregon state normal schools, as determined by 
the State Board of Education. 

3. Diplomas from any chartered institutions of this state of collegiate 
or university grade granted upon the completion of a course consisting of 
at least five years' work above the eighth grade of the public school system 
of this state, on the basis of twenty recitations per week and thirty-two 
weeks per year, the State Board of Education being the judge of the 
standard of such schools ; provided ^ that this section shall not be so construed 
as to permit the issuance of any state certificate or state diploma without 
the examination provided for in section 8 of this act; provided further, that 
no certificate shall be issued under the provisions of this section to any per- 
son who is not twenty-one years of age. 

4. Holders of state certificates granted under the provisions of this sec- 
tion may become candidates for a state diploma when they have taught 
thirty months with approved success from the date of their certificate ; 
provided, that this section shall not be so construed as to prevent the issuing 
of state diplomas to the pupils of state normal schools and charted institu- 
tions who may graduate from such institutions before September 1, 1899, 
under the provisions of acts in force February 1, 1899. 

PROVISIONS FOR COUNTY PAPERS. 

5. In every examination held hereafter, any 'applicant for a teacher's 
county certificate shall be examined in the following named branches: 
Orthography, reading, writing, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, United States history, theory of teaching, 
physiology and hygiene, civil government, and Oregon school law; prmnded, 
that until the examination to be held in February, 1900, applicants shall not 
be examined in civil government and Oregon school law. 

6. In each county there shall be a Board of County Examiners, composed 
of the county superintendent, who shall be ex officio chairman, and two com- 
petent persons appointed by the county superintendent, for such time within 
the term of his office as he may designate. Each member of said board, two 
of whom shall constitute a quorum, shall receive the sum of $3 a day, except 
the county school superintendent, for the time actually employed in con- 
ducting the examination herein provided for. Any claim for compensation 
for services under this act shall be certified to by the board and audited by 
the county court, and paid out of the general fund of the county. 

7. Commencing at 9 o'clock on the second Wednesday of the following 
months, viz., April and August, and continuing three days, the Board of 
Examiners for each county shall hold a public examination of applicants for 
teachers' county certificates for such county, using the questions prepared 
by the State Board of Examiners, following the program prescribed by the 
State Board of Education, at such place in the county as may be designated 
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by the »uperintendent. Neither the County Board of Examiners, nor any 
member thereof, shall at any time grant a private examination to an appli- 
cant for a teacher's certificate, except for a temporary permit, as hereinafter 
provided. At least ten days- notice by a publication in a newspaper, if 
there be one published in the county, shall be given by the superintendent, 
at the expense of the county, of all examinations. The Board of Examiners 
shall issue certificates of such general form as the State Board of Education 
may prescribe to all such applicants as are found upon examination to 
possess a good moral character, requisite scholarship, and ability to teach 
and govern successfully. There shall be three grades of certificates granted 
by the board, at its discretion, and subject to such rules and regulations as 
the State Board of Education may prescribe, which grades of certificates 
shall be as follows: The certificate of the first grade shall be granted only 
to those who are over eighteen years of age and have taught twelve school 
months with approved success : and shall be valid throughout the county 
for three years. To obtain the same, an applicant shall make a general 
average of not less than ninety per cent, of all branches prescribed by law, 
and shall not fall below seventy per cent, in any one branch ; provided^ that 
whenever an applicant has, upon two successive examinations, received 
ninety per cent, or more in one or more branches, said applicant may, in 
the next examination thereafter, be excused from examination upon such 
branches and be credited with the standing so earned ; provided, that the 
county superintendent may indorse a first grade certificate in force in any 
other county in the state without examination, and said indorsement shall 
render the said certificate valid in his county during the validity of the 
original certificate ; provided^ that the superintendent shall have power 
to revoke said certificate for the same cause and in like manner as those 
granted by the County Board of Examiners of his county ; provided, that in 
all cases where a certificate is indorsed, it shall be registered in the oflQce of 
the county superintendent of such other county, in a book provided for such 
purpose. The date of such registration must be indorsed by the superin- 
tendent on the back of the certificate, and without such registration and 
endorsement no first-grade certificate shall be valid in any county except 
the one for which it was issued. A fee of $1 shall be paid to the superin- 
tendent by the teacher whose certificate is registered and indorsed as herein 
provided, which sum he shall pay within ninety days to the county treasurer, 
taking his receipt therefor. All money so collected shall become a part of 
the county institute fund. A certificate of the second grade shall be granted 
only to those who have attained to the age of eighteen years, and have taught 
at least three school months with ability and success, and shall be valid 
throughout the county for two years. To obtain the same an applicant 
shall make an average of not less than eighty per cent, in all branches pre- 
scribed by law, and shall not fall below sixty per cent, in any one branch. 
Such certificate shall not be renewed, nor shall any person be entitled to 
receive more than one second grade in any one county; provided, that more 
than one second-grade certificate may be issued to the same person in a 
county on a regular public examination, as herein set forth, if such person 
has not had the requisite experience for a first grade certificate. A certifi- 
cate of the third grade shall be issued only to those who have attained the 
age of seventeen years. Such certificate shall be valid for one year. To 
obtain the same an applicant shall make an average of not less than seventy 
per cent, in all branches prescribed by law, and shall not fall below fifty- 
live ])er cent, in any one branch. Such certificates shall not be renewed, 
nor shall any person be entitled to receive more than one third grade cer- 
tificate in any one county ; provided, that more than one third grade certifi- 
cate may l)e issued to the same person on a regular examination as here 
set forth, if such person has not had the requisite teaching experience re- 
quired for a second-grade certificate. A certificate to be known as a "pri- 
mary certificate shall be issued to applicants therefor upon passing an ex- 
amination upon the subjects of reading, writing, orthography, the art of 
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questioning', theory and practice of teaching, and methods, which certifi- 
cate shall authorize the bearer to teach in the primary grades of the sjchools 
of the state, not beyond the third grade ; jirovidedj the applicant pass such 
examination with an average of eighty-five per cent.; provided, that such 
teacher shall only be authorized to teach in a graded school as assistant 
teacher. A temporary permit may be issued by the county superintendent 
in case of necessity, valid only in the county where issued, and valid only 
until the next regular public examination held by the County Board of 
Examiners for such county. A teacher shall not be entitled to receive more 
than two temporary permits in a county, nor shall an applicant who failed 
at the last regular public examination held by the Board of Examiners for 
any county be entitled to receive a temporary permit for that or any other 
county in the state ; provided^ that a fee of two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) 
for each tem]X)rary permit shall be paid by the applicant to the county 
school superintendent, who shall pay the same to the county treasurer, taking 
his receipt therefor, and all such fees shall be placed to the credit of the 
county institute fund. 

8. All examination papers for certificates shall be kept on file in the 
county superintendent's ofi&ce as a part of the records thereof, for one year 
from the date of such examination. 

9. On the first day of any county examination herein provided for, each 
applicant for a county teachers' certificate shall pay to the county superin- 
tendent a fee of $2, which shall be paid by him, within fifteen days, to the 
county treasurer, taking his receipt therefor. All money so received by the 
county treasurer shall become a part of the county institute fund; provided^ 
that in no case in which an applicant shall fail to receive a certificate shall 
the fee be refunded. 

10. He shall submit the questions prepared by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers to applicants for state papers, according to such rules and regula- 
tions, and at such time as may be prescribed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and shall conduct the examination, and shall immediately at the close 
of the examination transmit all such examination papers, unmarked, to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who shall submit them to the 
State Board of Examiners for grading. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Elected June 4, 1900. 



County Superintendent. 
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42 80 

45 15 
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Clackamas 
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38 00 
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27 00 
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Polk 
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Sherman 
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Umatilla 


40 00 


Union - 


34 00 


Wallowa 


38 50 


Wasco _ _ 


84 85 


Washington 

Wheeler _ 


32 01 
34 70 


Yamhill 


83 OO 







The question most frequently referred to this office for adjudication is the 
one pertaining to the qualifications of voters at school meetings, hence we 
have deemed it best to quote the law in full. The law is easy of application, 
and it should ever be borne in mind by all concerned that this, as well as all 
school law, is mandatory, and hence should be strictly followed. 

The law reads as follows : 

Section 1. In all school districts in this state now created or that shall 
hereafter be created, any citizen of this state, male or female, married or 
unmarried, shall be entitled to vote at any school election or school meetings 
who is twenty-one years of age, and has resided in the district thirty (30) 
days immediately preceding the meeting or election, and who has property 
in the distrfct of the value of at least $100, as shown by the last preceding 
county assessment, upon which he or she is required to pay a tax ; provided, 
that in districts of less than one thousand inhabitants women who are wid- 
ows and male citizens over twenty-one (21) years of age who have children 
in the district of school age, and who shall have resided in the district 
thirty (30) days, as aforesaid, shall be entitled to vote at any school meeting 
for the election of school directors or school clerk. 

Section 2. All school districts in this state having a school population of 
two thousand or over, as shown by the last preceding school census, shall be 
subdivided into voting wards by the directors of such district, such wards to 
conform as near as possible to the city wards comprised in its boundaries. 
The board of directors of all such districts shall establish at least one polling 
place in each ward, the judge and clerks of which shall be qualified electors 
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within the provisions of this act, and residents of such ward ; and each elector 
shall be required to cast his or her ballot in that ward in which he or she 
resides. 

Both husband and wife may vote at a school meeting if each pays a tax 
on at least $100. 

If the husband only is taxed and there are children of school age in the 
family, the husband only can vote. 

Only legal voters are legal petitioners on petitions asking for changes in 
school district boundaries. 

In case a man marries a widow with children and does not adopt said 
children except so Car as the marriage may adopt them, who has said chil- 
dren of school age, the mother or stepfather — as provided for in the school 
law? 

From the department's understanding of the facts in the case submitted, 
the stepfather voluntarily assumed the care and support of his stepchildren, 
and he now occupies the relation of parent to them. If this be so, his liabili- 
ties are those of parent to child, and he should be, and I think is, entitled to 
the rights of a parent. 

SCHOOL DECISIONS. 

From time to time many questions of a complex nature have been re- 
ferred to the Department of Public Instruction for determination. These 
questions have come up from boards of directors, superintendents, teachers, 
and others, and in settlement have required considerable time in the matter 
of investigation and research. In many of these cases we have declined to 
render decisions unless they have been previously referred to the county 
superintendents for their consideration and decision. In other instances 
we have waived this form in order to the more readily advance the school 
interests by an immediate decision upon the difiBculties presented. Below 
is given an abstract of the more important decisions rendered during the 
present biennial term. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND. 

Public moneys cannot be expended by boards of directors for school sites 
or for building, completing, or repairing schoolhouses. Neither can such 
public moneys be expended for school seats, pianos, or for other costly and 
expensive fixed furniture. "School funds," as defined here, refer to the 
public moneys received from county school tax and the irreducible state 
school fund. It is held here, likewise, that said school funds cannot be ex- 
pended for a course of lectures, special writing classes, physical training 
classes, etc. This opinion does not apply to school districts having four 
thousand or more inhabitants. In such districts special privileges are 
granted boards of education. 

The county school superintendent can only apportion the school funds to 
districts that have been legally enumerated and that reports have been duly 
filed, and therefore he cannot apportion any part of such sum to districts or- 
ganized after the annual meeting. 

The board of directors has the right to use the common school fund for 
the payment of attorney's fees in a suit in which the district is either plain- 
tiff or defendant. 

It is the duty of the clerk of a school district to pay all warrants issued by 
the board of directors, or a quorum of such board, when the claims against 
the district have been properly audited by the board, and the orders are 
drawn in the manner prescribed by law. 

In case of a district in which there is only one pupil to attend school and 
not residents enough to furnish the required number of school ofiQcers, it is 
the duty of the county superintendent when he apportioned the school fund* 
in accordance with the provisions of the school law, to apportion such dis- 
trict in his county its proportionate share of said fund. The superintendent 
has no discretion in this respect. He shall apportion to each district in his 
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county which has rei)orted to him as required by law. The or^nization and 
the report required by law are the conditions precedent to the apportion- 
ment. He must be jroverned by the records in his office in making the ap- 
portionment, and if there is any question as to the ri|2:ht of any district to 
share in the fund, this question must be determined by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

CONTRACTING INDEBTEDNESS. 

A board can, of their own motion, call a meeting* for the purpose of voting 
upon the question of contracting a bonded indebtedness, without first being 
petitioned to do so by ten legal voters of the district. 

If an indebtedness does not exceed five per cent, of the value of taxable 
property the district can contract an additional indebtedness for building a 
schoolhouse, until the total indebtedness for that purpose equals said per 
cent, of the value of the property, and may issue any written evidence of the 
indebtedness as may be duly and legally authorized, provided the same does 
not in any manner come in conflict with the constitution or laws of the state. 

Directors of a school district have not the legal right to sell and convey 
the property owned by a district without such authority being first given 
them by the district. 

When a school district raises money by taxation for a specific purpose, 
and it becomes unnecessary to use the whole amount for that purpose, the 
district has the power, at an annual meeting, to divert the remainder to some 
other use. School districts are corporations, and qualified electors in the 
districts have absolute control over funds raised by taxation, unless their 
power is limited by law. 

SCHOOL MEETINGS AND BOARDS. 

Directors and clerks are expected to qualify immediately when elected. 
The oi)inion is expressed here, however, that this duty is not strictly oblig- 
atory under the law, as in many cases citizens of school districts have been 
elected to such office when not present at the meeting or not present in the 
state. Ordinarily, it is expected that they qualify within ten days from the 
time of notice of election. In case of failure of a director elected to qualify 
within a reasonable time, then the office should be declared vacant. 

The district clerk is ex officio treasurer, and it is his duty to account to 
the board of directors and to the annual school meeting for all moneys com- 
ing into his hands, and for all amounts paid out by him belonging to the 
district, etc. No person other than the district clerk has a right to receive 
the })ul)li<j funds of the district. With this in view, the clerk of each school 
district is r(»quired to furnish a sufficient bond, amounting to not less than 
double the j)robal)le amount of all school moneys that usually come into 
his hands. 

iioards of directors may legally contract for the purchase of books for 
school libraries and apparatus for the use of the school. This right, how- 
ever, is limited to definite amounts clearly set forth in the law. It is not 
meant here that textbooks in general shall be supplied to all pupils attend- 
ing the school, l)ut the implied, direct meaning of the law clearly refers to 
the purchase of such books for library and other general uses, and for the 
daily convenience of the school, and that such books are for general use of 
the school only. It is not meant here that the directors can, under the law, 
furnish free textbooks for the pui)ils. 

Two members of a board of directors may legally contract for charts, 
maps, and other api)aratus for use in their schools, but such contract must 
be made by a vote at a regular or special meeting of the board, legally called. 
The school district is bound by such contract. The third member of the 
board cannot legally refuse to approve such contract, although the claim 
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may be set up that such apparatus, etc., is unnecessary for the use of the 
district. His opinion, however, that such, apparatus is unnecessary is not 
sufficient ground to vitiate the contract regularly made by a quorum of the 
board. 

If a person has the requisite qualifications for school director or school 
clerk, only said person has the requisite qualifications for school director or 
school clerk. 

School clerks bonds require a fifty cent revenue stamp. 

The director who is serving his third year as such under an election, is 
the oldest director in office within the meaning of the statute, and he is, 
therefore, chairman of the board of directors, and as such entitled to pre- 
side at all meetings of the board, and at all school meetings, regular or 
special, and he is the proper person to sign the call for a special meeting. 

'*A" is a director of a district of his county; he sends in his resignation 
to the board; it is accepted and recorded in the minutes of the board by the 
clerk. Before his successor is elected, or even notices have been posted, he 
concluded he did not want to withdraw from the board. He afterwards joins 
with the retiring member of the board in a contract with the teacher for five 
months. The contract is only signed by himself and the retiring director. 
Is he a legal director of this district after resigning and having his resigna- 
tion accepted? Is this contract valid? Decided that "A" was a director de 
facto, and the contract was, in this respect, a valid one. 

A school district failed to post up notices of annual school meeting owing 
to absence of clerk; but three legal voters — a director, a taxpayer, and a 
lady patron — met at a private residence, held a meeting, and elected a di- 
rector for three years, and a district clerk. Reflecting on the irregularity 
of the meeting, and fearing its validity, the board put up notices of another 
annual election to be held ten days later. This was done, and a different 
person was elected director and the same person was elected clerk. The 
question asked, "Was either of the elections valid? If so, which?" It was 
decided from the data given that neither of the meetings was regular or 
legal, and that each election of director and clerk was irregular and illegal. 

A teacher may be dismissed from the service of the district by a vote of 
two of the directors, but this action must be taken at a regular or special 
meeting of the board, of which said meeting each member of the board must 
have received due notice. But a teacher cannot be dismissed without good 
cause, and the material reasons therefor shall be spread upon the records by 
the district clerk. 

The right to employ teachers rests with the board of directors, and this 
authority can be exercised by no other body. This rule applies to all elec- 
tions of teachers, whether at the beginning of the term or at any other time 
during the school year. All vacancies, likewise, must be filled by a vote of 
the board of directors. 

CERTIFICATES. 

1. In case a teacher appeals from the decision of the County Board of 
Examiners to the State Board of Education, the county certificate, if any, 
and the grade of his papers, methodically set forth, should be inclosed in the 
papers forwarded to the state board. 

2. If the markings of the County Board of Examiners be reversed, then 
in that case the State Superintendent of Public Instruction has authority to 
prant a certificate of equal grade with county certificate that should issue 
m compliance with the merits of the examination papers submitted in such 
case. 

In case a certificate is revoked by the county superintendent, and the 
teacher takes valid appeal to the Sfate Board of Education relative to the 
same, then it is held that the teacher may continue his school during the 
pendency of the appeal. 

Teachers' temporary certificates or permits hold only until the next regu- 
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lar, semi-annual, public examination, subsequent to the issue of said permit, 
and, a teacher holding such temporary certificate or permit, cannot legally 
continue his school after the expiration of the time when such certificate 
ceases. 

A person must hold a first grade county certificate, a state diploma, or a 
state certificate in force in Oregon, in order to be eligible to the office of 
county school superintendent. 

In case a county superintendent, in office, does not hold a certificate or 
diploma as required by law, he may appear before his own county board for 
an examination for a first grade county certificate. 

A candidate's experience as county school superintendent shall not be 
considered as teaching experience by the county clerk when placing such 
candidate's name on an official ballot for county school superintendent. 

Any person holding a state paper other than a state life diploma, bearing 
date prior to May 20, 1899, applying for a state certificate or state diploma 
under the provisions of the *'Daly Bill," will be required to undergo the full 
examination on all subjects prescribed in subdivision 6 of section 8 of said 
bill, before the State Board of Examiners. 

Any applicant may secure as many second and third grade certificates as 
there are counties in the state, and as many first grade certificates in any 
county as such applicant may pass an examination for. 

LE^AL HOLIDAYS. 

The legal holidays established by law in this state are the following: 
Each Sunday, first day of January, twenty-second day of February, thirtieth 
day of May, fourth day of July, first Monday in September, twenty-fifth day 
of December, and any day on which an election is held throughout the state, 
or on a day appointed by the President of the United States, or by the Gov- 
ernor of this state as a day of fasting, thanksgiving, or holiday. 

SCHOOL RESIDENCE. 

The school residence of the child is determined by the bona fide residence 
of the parent or guardian. 

A pupil is not entitled to free tuition except in the district where his 
parent or guardian resides, unless said tuition is remitted in a district other 
than that in which his parent or guardian has his legal residence. 

1. Boards of directors have under the law entire control of the public 
schools of their district, and they may admit pupils from adjacent districts 
to school on such terms as they may deem necessary and best. 

2. All youths in this state from four to twenty years of age, irrespective 
of nationality, race, or religion, are entitled to the same school facilities in 
the following schools : (a) In all schools unsupported by local district tax. 
(h) In all schools supported by district tax and establishing and maintaining 
kindergarten schools. In all other school districts supported by local tax 
and not maintaining kindergarten schools, then the legal age for admission 
is placed from six to twenty-one years. In all such districts the directors 
may admit outside pupils to school who are not over twenty-one years old, 
upon such terms as may be arranged. Tuition, however, must be paid. It 
is held here that in no case can a person over twenty-one years be legally 
admitted as a pupil in a public school. A person who having attained the 
age of twenty-one years, at the time of making his application for admission 
to the public school, is debarred from school privileges under the letter of 
the law. 

3. Outside pupils being admitted to the public school, they must pay the 
tuition fixed by the board of directors, and they are not entitled to have their 
tuition paid out of the public moneys belonging to the district in which they 
hold their residence. 
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TEACHERS. 

In case a teacher is dismissed by the board of directors, he may take an 
appeal from the action of said board in dismissing him to the county super- 
intendent; thence to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and thence 
to the circuit and supreme courts of the state. The prerogatives of the 
teacher in such cases are plainly set forth in the law, and the board can 
adopt no measures that can prevent the teacher from making full defense. 
In such case the teacher may appear by attorney if he so determines. This 
opinion, however, does not apply to a teacher who seeks to recover his wages 
imder a contract. In such case he must bring a direct suit at law if he seeks 
to recover wages upon contract or otherwise. 

1. The teacher's salary is determined by the board of directors. It is in- 
cumbent upon the board to contract with and employ duly qualified teachers 
in the name of the district, and the contract should specify the salary per 
month or per year, and, when the contract is fully completed, to hand a copy 
of the same to the teacher and file a copy in the office of the district clerk. 
The teacher employed must hold a valid certificate to teach at the time the 
contract is made, and the said certificate must cover the entire time of the 
teacher's service specified in the contract. 

2. When a board of directors has fully entered into a contract with a 
teacher, all of the specifications duly mentioned and the contract signed, 
then, and in such case, the teacher's salary cannot be reduced during the 
term for which he is employed, unless with his consent; and if reduced with- 
out his consent, the school district, as a public corporation, is liable for his 
wages. 

3. The salary of the teacher is a direct lien against the school funds in 
the hands of the school clerk, who is ex officio treasurer of the district. The 
said lien does not apply to any special fund in the hands of the district clerk, 
but to any and all public school funds of whatever source in his hands at the 
time such lien is placed. 

4. A public school teacher is not entitled to his wages for the time lost 
in attending teacher's examinations. He is entitled, however, under the 
law to his wages for two days in order to attend the annual county institute. 

5. A teacher under contract does not lose his wages during the time for 
which school is closed on account of an epidemic or contagious disease in the 
school, and, unless extraordinary and controlling circumstances dictate 
otherwise, he is entitled to full wages under contract during such period. 
Common reason dictates that the teacher is not responsible for the public 
misfortune of the district during his term of service under contract. 

6. The teacher's contract with the board of directors binds the district 
for his wages during the entire period of his employment without reference 
to subsequent circumstances, unless it be his dismissal for incompetency or 
other good and substantial cause. The fact that school patrons removing 
from the district with their children to the extent that the school attendance 
has been wholly eliminated, does not debar the teacher from securing his 
wages unless he voluntarily agrees to the same. 

7. The teacher is entitled to his wages for the entire period for which he 
is employed. And although the personnel of the board of directors may be 
wholly changed during such period, his term of service is not necessarily re- 
duced. Changes in the board of directors subsequent to the date of his con- 
tract does not lessen the liability of the district. 

8. The teacher is entitled to receive his wages at the end of each school 
month upon evidence that proper service has been rendered under his con- 
tract. But the school directors should be especially careful that the wages 
for the last month under contract should not be paid until the teacher's re- 

Sort has been received, examined, accepted, and filed in the oflBce of the 
istrict clerk. When the teacher prfisents his warrant to the school clerk 
for payment, and there being no funds in the district treasury to pay the 
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same, then the warrant should be indorsed by the clerk "Not paid for the 
want of funds," from which date the warrant should draw interest at the 
legal rate. This opinion is applicable to teachers in service of all public 
school districts in this state, except in districts having a population of four 
thousand or more inhabitants. In all such districts it is especially mentioned 
that school warrants shall not draw interest. 

9. School warrants issued for salary of teachers do not take precedence 
over warrants drawn for other purposes. When there are outstanding* war- 
rants against a school district the clerk may pay those first presented. It is 
not necessary that the money of each year be exclusively applied to pay for 
schools taught during the year in which it was levied. Where the clerk has 
money in his hands applicable to the payment of the warrant, which, upon 
presentation, he refuses to pay, the proper remedy is by mandamus. 

10. In order to receive his monthly salary, the teacher must hold a valid 
warrant issued by vote of the board of directors, and signed by the chairman 
and clerk of the board, and the clerk cannot pay out school funds unless such 
warrant, duly signed, is presented by the teacher. School warrants are 
legal only when issued by a majority vote of the board of directors at a regu- 
lar or special meeting. If two of the directors vote for the issuance of war- 
rants, such warrants are legal liens against the district. In issuing war- 
rants, the school directors, in order to avoid any possible trouble, should be 
particularly careful that such warrants be issued only for actual indebtedness 
of the district. 

USE AND CARE OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 

1. Primarily the public school house is built for public school purposes 
only. An exception to this rule is ordinarily made in all districts in case of 
holding the annual school meeting, or special school meetings, regularly 
called by the school authorities of the district. If the board of directors 
should deem best to make other exceptions to this rule, for evening schools, 
singing schools, literary societies, Sunday schools, etc. , it should be distinctly 
understood and expressed that some guarantee be given that the parties thus 
occupying the school house shall be responsible for its proper use and protec- 
tion. Also that the building, grounds, appurtenances, and property of the 
school children shall be safe from defacement and injury, and the rooms to 
be left in as good condition as when occupied. 

2. Should boards of directors determine to grant the public school house 
for the purposes designated, then such privileges should be carefully 
guarded, and the conditions of the same explicitly understood by all parties 
concerned. 

3. A teacher cannot be held responsible for care of the school house after 
school hours. Boards of directors are the proper custodians and controllers 
of school property under the law, and they cannot compel the teacher to have 
an oversight of the school property, unless such provisions are understood 
and set forth in the teacher's contract. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

CHAPTER II. 

Rules and regulations for the general government of public schools and 
for the maintenance of discipline therein, made in pursuance of section 3, 
subdivision 3, Oregon school laws. Revised by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, October 1, 1900. 

SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

APPEALS. 

RULE I. 

Any person aggrieved by any decision or order of the district board of directors in 
any matter of law or of facts (pertaining to his school district) may, within ten days 
after the rendition of such decision or the making of such order, appeal therefW)m to the 
county superintendent of the county; provided further, that this right of appeal shall 
b2 open to all in relation to all school dimculties and complications occurring in school 
districts. 

RULE II. 

The basis of the proceeding shall be a complaint, filed by the party aggrieved with 
the county superintendent, within the time for taking the appeal. 

RULE III. 

The complaint shall set forth the errors complained of in a plain and concise manner. 

RULE IV. 

The county superintendent shall, within ten days after the filing of such complaint 
in his ofllce, notify the clerk of the proper district, in writing, of the taking of such ap- 
peal, and the latter shall, within ten days after being thus notified, file In the oflice of the 
county superintendent a complete transcript of the record and proceedings relating to 
the decision complained of, which transcript shall be certified to be correct by the clerk 
of the district. 

RULE V. 

After the filing of the transcripts aforesaid in his ofllce, the county superintendent 
shall notify, in writing, all persons adversely interested of the time and place where the 
matter of appeal will Be heard by him. 

RULE VI. 

At the time thus fixed for the hearing, he shall hear and receive testimony for either 

Sarty, and for that purpose may administer oaths if necessary : and he shall make such 
ecision as may be Just and equitable, which shall be final, unless appealed from as pro- 
vided in the following rule : 

RULE VII. 

An appeal may be taken from the decision of the county superintendent to the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, in the same manner as provided for taking appeals 
from the district board to the county superintendent, as nearly as applicable, except that 
he shall give twenty days' notice of the appeal to the county superintendent, and the 
like notice shall be given the adverse party. And the decision when made shall, so far 
as the school department is concerned, be final. This right of appeal shall apply to all 
cases, except as hereinafter provided, and in any case of sufllcient importance the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction may bring the matter before the State Board of Educa- 
tion for determination. 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

RULE VIII. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall issue to the several county superin- 
tendents, in time for the public examination of teachers, on the second Wednesdays of 
Pebruaiy^May and August, printed lists of uniform ciuestions. prepared by the State 
Board of Examiners, in accordance with the rules herein prescribed for the government 
of county superintendents. 
5 
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At the public examinations of teachers provided by law, the county superintendent 
shall use the uniform questions furnished by the slate superintendent, and the sif^na- 
tures of all assistant examiners shall appear on all certificates issued at these examina- 
tions. 

RULE X. 

Two (2) members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

RULE XI. 

Applicants shall not be admitted to the examination who were absent at its opening. 

RULE XII. 

No applicant shall be allowed to leave the room or communicate with any person 
during the examination, except by special permission of the president. 

RULE XIII. 

All applicants shall begin in a given subject at the same time, and no recess shall be 
taken until that subject is finished. 

RULE XIV. 

Applicants are required to answer in complete sentences, as far as practicable. Full 
credits will be given only when answers are correct in fact and in form. 



No applicant shall be permitted to have a textbook in his possession during the hours 
of examination. 

RULE XVI. 

All applicants must indorse their papers with their numbers and the name of the 
subject and date of examination ; and all entries on the record book kept by the county 
superintendent for this purpose shall be made on these numbers only. The names olf 
the applicants shall not be entered upon the register until the close of the examination ; 
but shall, with the number and the name, be entered at the beginning of the examina- 
tion on blank cards, which shall be kept in a sealed envelope till the close of the exami- 
nation. 

RULE XVII. 

No member of the board shall communicate to anyone the standing of any applicant 
on any study during the examination. 

RULE XVIII. 

All examination questions shall be forwarded by the state superintendent to the 
several countj"^ superintendents, who shall have exclusive charge of said questions until 
the examinations commence. The questions shall be inclosed In sealed envelopes which 
are not to be opened until the day fixed for the examination, and then only in the pres- 
ence of the Board of Examiners and the class— all the applicants being seated and ready 
to begin their work. A member of the board shall hold the package of questions up be- 
fore tne class to show that the seal has not been broken. 

RULE XIX. 

Applicants are expected to note carefully the time set for the different branches and 
to present themselves at the time appointed for the branches in which they wish to be 
examined. 

RULE XX. 

No applicant for a state paper shall place his name on an examination paper, and 
the state superintendent shall submit no manuscript to the State Board of Examiners 
which contains the name of an applicant. 

RULE XXI. 

The examiner shall give to each applicant for a state paper at the begining of the ex- 
amination, a number, which number shall bQ. placed on each half sheet in lieu of the 
applicant's name. 

RULE XXII. 

The applicant's name, number, and other information as may be required by the 
State Board of Education, shall bo sent by the examiner to the state superintendent in 
a sealed envelope which shall not be opened until the day set for the meeting of the State 
Board of Education, and then only in the presence of the State Board of Education. 
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RULE XXIII. 

Applicants for state certificates will be allowed trials at three consecutive sessions of 
the Board of Examiners in which to complete the examination. Applicants holding 
state certificates, issued subsequent to May 20, 1899, will be allowed trials at any two con- 
secutive sessions of the Board of Examiners, during the validity of the certificate held, 
in which to complete the examination for a state diploma. During the limits herein 
fixed reexamination will not be required upon branches in which a satisfactory stand- 
ing has been attained. 

RULE XXIV. 

Examinations for state papers will be held in the several counties, commencing at 
9 o'clock on the second Wednesday of February and August, and continuing three days. 

RULE XXV. 

Every applicant, before receiving his certificate, must subscribe to the following: I 
do hereby certify that prior to this examination I had no knowledge of the questions 
proposed, and have neither given nor received any aid during the progress of the same. 

RULE XXVI. 

In examinations for permits, the county superintendents shall not use the same 
questions as at the last preceding public examination, but questions of the same grade 
and number shall be used. 

RULE XXVII. 

Examinations of teachers shall in every case be conducted, as far as possible, in writ- 
ing ; and the questions and answers, indorsed with the candidate's name and the date 
of the examinations, shall be filed in the office of the county superintendent and kept 
as a part of its permanent records for one year. 

RULE XXVIII. 

County superintendents must require all applicants for teachers' certificates, who 
are not personally known to them to be of good moral character, to present satisfactory 
written testimonials to that eflTect from two or more persons of respectable standing. 
Such testimonials shall be filed with the examination papers, and shall remain in the 
ofllce of the superintendent for one year. 

RULE XXIX. 

The county superintendent may revoke any certificate obtained by fraud or misrep- 
resentation as to the character of the applicant, or when the holder has been guilty of 
gross immorality since the certificate was granted. But no certificate shall be revoked 
unless the holder shall have been duly notified of the charges against him, and shall 
have had opportunity to defend himself against them, nor unless the charges shall have 
been fully proved : provided, that in all cases where personal acknowledgement of guilt 
is made by the holder, the certificate may be annulled without trial. 

RULE XXX. 

The action of the county superintendent in revoking a certificate is subject to an ap- 
peal to the County Board of Examiners, sitting for that purpose, and the decision in 
such case, when reached, shall be final. 

RULE XXXI. 

The county superintendent is hereby authorized to convene the County Board of 
Examiners, for .the purpose of hearing appeals, conducting public examinations, or for 
the consideration of all questions that may advance the best interests of the public 
schools in his county. The meetings of the board shall be held at such time and place 
in the county as may be deemed most expedient by the county superintendent; jyro- 
vided, that the public quarterly examination shall be held as provided in section 19 of 
the school law. 

RULE xxxii. 

In any case where a certificate has been revoked as set forth in Rule XXIX, no cer- 
tificate shall be granted to the same person in the same county, or in any other county 
in the state within three months from the date of revocation, unless the decision of the 
county superintendent in revoking the certificate shall have been duly reversed on ap- 
peal to the County Board of Examiners. 

RULE xxxiii. 

In every instance where an appeal is taken from the decision of the county superin- 
tendent, the appellant shall give duo notice (in writing) to the county superintendent of 
his intention in the premises similarly and within the same time as specified for school 
district appeals in Kulell. Within ten days after such notice has been received, the 
county superintendent may cause the County Board of Examiners to be convened for 
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the purpose of hearing the appeal. The county superintendent may require the attend- 
ance of the appellant and all Important witnesses, in case the same is deemed advisable 
for the more intelligent and equitable examination of the appeal. Copies of written 
testimony, affidavits, etc., pertaining to the examination of the appeal, shall be kept on 
file in the office of the county superintendent. 

RULE XXXIV. 

In case the applicant intends to appeal to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
he shall, within ten days from the date of receiving notice of the result of his examina- 
tion, notify the Superintendent of Public Instruction and county superintendent of his 
intention. The basis of the appeal shall be a complaint, filed In writing, by the applicant 
with the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the county superintendent, within 
the time for taking appeals. The complaint shall set forth the gradlngs complained of 
in a plain and concise manner, specifically stating the branch or branches and the an- 
swer or answers in which the applicant believes the County Board of Examiners has 
done him an Injustice. Within ten days after said notice has been filed on him, the 
county superintendent shall transmit to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
questions used at the examination, together with the candidate's answers thereto, and 
also such other Information bearing on the case as he may deem pertinent. All such 
questions and manuscripts must be returned to the county superintendent as soon as 
tne appeal is determined. After the manuscripts have been filed in his office, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction shall notify, in writing, all persons interested, of the 
time and place when the matter of the appeal will be heard by him. At the time thus 
fixed for tne hearing, the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall hear and receive 
testimony for each party, and for that purpose may administer oaths, if necessary, and 
he shall make such decision as may be Just and equitable and, when the aforesaid de- 
cision has been made, he shall Immediately notify all persons Interested of his decision. 

RULE XXXV. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall have the right to grant certificates 
only upon appeal from county superintendents, and then only in case it appears that 
the county suj)erintendent has done the candidate substantial injustice in the Imme- 
diate examination and in the grade awarded by him ; provided, that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction may require the appellant to pass such additional examination on 
any or all of the branches upon which the appeal is based as he may deem right and 
proper in the premises. 

RULE xxxvi. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in conjunction with the State Board of 
Examiners (or such of them as he may call to his assistance), shall have the right to 
decide all appeals from county superintendents relative to examinations set forth In 
Rules XXXl V and XXXV. No appeals shall be heard unless notice thereof, in writing, 
shall have been first given to the county superintendent by the person appealing, within 
ten days from the date of the examination, nor unless a copy of such notice shall have 
been transmitted, with the papers relating to the case, to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

RULE XXXVII. 

The teachers in the public schools of the state may dismiss all pupils under eight 
years of age after a four hours' session each day, or, where that is not praxiticable, may 
allow to pupils of that age recesses of such length that the actual confinement in the 
school room shall not exceed three hours and a naif per day. 

RULE XXXVIII. 

Teachers shall exercise watchful care and oversight over the conduct and habits of 
the pupils, not only during school hours, but also at the recesses and intermissions, and 
while going to and returning from school. 

RULE XXXIX. 

It is expected that a strict and wholesome discipline will be constantly maintained 
in all public schools ; but teachers are cautioned against displays of Ill-temper and un- 
due severity in the school room. 

RULE XL. 

In any case of misconduct or insubordination, when the teacher deems It necessary 
for the good of the school, he may suspend a pupil, and shall immediately notify the 
directors of the district thereof. The directors shall forthwith meet and consider the 
matter, and If they approve the action of the teacher and think the case calls for further 
punishment, they may expel the pupil from the school. 

RULE XLI. 

Teachers in the public schools shall, to the utmost of their ability, inculcate in the 
minds of their pupils correct principles of morality, and a proper regard for the laws of 
society, and for the government under which they live. 
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RULE XLII. 



Every public school teacher shall give vlglla^it attention to the temperature and ven- 
tilation of the school room, and shall see that the doors and windows are open at each 
intermission, for the purpose of changing the atmosphere of the room. He shall require 
his pupils to take proper exercise, and shall encourage healthful play at recesses, but he 
shall strictly prohibit all dangerous and immoral games and amusements. 



RULE XLIII. 

Teachers shall have the right, and it shall be their duty, within reasonable limits, to 
direct and control the studies of their pupils ; to arrange them in proj)er classes, and to 
decide, subject to these rules, what and how many studies each shall pursue: provided, 
the said direction and control of studies, and the arrangement of classes shall be in ac- 
cordance with the course of study prescribed by the State Board of Education. 

RULE XLIV. 

Teachers shall follow the state course of study prescribed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

RULE XLV. 

Every teacher in the public schools shall carefully note in a register prepared for that 
purpose, the attendance, standing and classification of pupils ; a copy of his program ; 
the point in the state course of study where each class began and closed, and such other 
data as the State Board of Education may require. 

RULE XLVI. 

When a contract has been made with any district school board the teacher shall im- 
mediately send the county school superintendent a duplicate of such contract, using the 
form supplied by the State Board of Education. 

RULE XLVII. 

In all ordinary ungraded district schools in the state, where there are pupils of the 

{)roper age and degree of advancement, classes may be organized and kept up in the fol- 
owing named studies^ to wit : First, second, third, fourth, and fifth readers ; orthography 
f embracing pronunciation and word analysis); penmanship; primary, elementiary 
(mental), and practical arithmetic; elementary and comprehensive geography; begin- 
ners* and advanced grammar; United States histxDry and civil government : elementary 
natural science ; common school literature; citizenship; physiology and hygiene, and 
vocal music. In such schools no branches additional to these shall be taught, unless the 
directors so order by positive vote ; and in no case shall teachers neglect the classes pur- 
suing the above named studies in order to make room for any additional branches. In 
high schools and other schools of advanced grades, the following named studies may be 
taught in addition to those above mentioned, to wit ; Latin, physical geography, algebra, 
geometry, geology, general history (advanced), composition, physiology and hygiene, 
natural pnilosophy, chemistry, botany, book keeping, science of government, and vocal 
music ; provided^ that the state series of text books, as set forth in Rule XL, and no 
others, shall be used. Nothing in this rule shall be so construed as to prohibit or prevent 
teachers from introducing into their schools such oral instructions and "object lessons" 
as they may deem necessary or suitable. 

RULE XLVIII. 

The following is a complete list of the text books adopted by a vote of the county 
superintendents for use in the public schools of this state, and be it hereby declared and 
made known that in accordance with the law of Oregon, governing the same, as set forth 
in sections 2576, 2676, and 2677, approved February 5, 1889, as compiled and annotated by 
W. Lair Hill, pertaining to education, and also an act of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, approved February 21, 1898, the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of Oregon, under the direction of the State Board of Education, did proceed to 
take the votes of all the county superintendents and members of the State Board of 
Examiners, which vote was canvassed on the first day of January, as provided by law, 
and on examination of said vote, found the following text books adopted for use in the 
public schools of the State of Oregon, did receive a majority of all said votes cast, and 
that the same are hereby declared to be the text books that shall be used in the public 
schools ft-om October 1, 1895, to October 1, 1901, a period of six years, to wit:— 
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TABULAR STATEMENT. 



Name of books. 



Swlnton's New World Analysis 

Webster's Primary Dictionary 

Webster's Common School Dictionary 

Webster's High School Dictionary 

Webster's Academic Dictionary 

Barnes' New National First Reader— 

Barnes' New National Second Reader 

Barnes' New National Third Reader 

Barnes' New National Fourth Reader 

Barnes' New National Fifth Reader 

Spencerian Copybooks, revised editions: 

Tracings, Nos. 1 to 4 

Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7 

Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 7 

Business Course, Nos. 8 to 11 

Fish's Arithmetic, No. 1 

Fish's Arithmetic, No. 2 

Brooks' Mental Arithmetic 

Montelth's Elementary Geography 

Montelth's Comprehensive Geography, Oregon edi- 
tion 

Maxwell's First Book in English 

Maxwell's Introductory English Grammar 

Maxwell's Advanced English Grammar 

National Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12 

Smith's Primary Physiology and Hygiene 

Smith's Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 

Steele's Hygienic Physiology 

Peterman's Civil Government, Oregon edition 

Barnes' Primary History of United States 

Barnes' Brief History of United States 

Barnes' General History 

Loomls' Progressive Music Lessons: 

Book No. 1 - 

Book No. 2 

Book No. 3 

Book No. 4 

Book No. 5 

Song Wave 

Montelth's Popular Science Reader 

Robinson's New Elementary Algebra 

Robinson's Geometry 

Bryantand Stratton's Common School Bookkeeping 

Ward's Business Forms, Nos. 1 and 2 

Ward's Business Forms, Nos. 3 and 4 

Steele's Popular Zoology 

Steele's Popular Chemistry 

Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Botany 

Steele's Popular Physics 

Steele's New Descriptive Astronomy 

Steele's Fourteen weeks in Geology 

Gow's Good Morals and Good Manners 

Kidd's New Elocution and Vocal Culture 

Supplementary Reading for Primary and Grammar School: 

Johonnot's Natural Series : 

Books of Cats and Dogs 

Friends in Feathers and Furs 

Neighbors with Wings and Fins 

Curious B'lyers, Creepers and Swimmers 

Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs 

Glimpses of the Animate World 

Johonnot's Historical Series : 

Grandfather's Stories 

Stories of Heroic Deeds 

Stories of Our Country 

Stories of Other Lands 

Stories of the Olden Time 

Ten Great Events in History 

Geographical Reader 

♦Each. fPer dozen. 



Ex- 
chat- ge 
price. 



$0 20 



45 I 
60 i 



Intro- 
ductory 
price. 



$0 35 
48 
72 



35 



90 



1 00 
40 
40 
00 
« 08 
30 
50 

1 00 
60 
60 
95 

1 60 

14 

18 

25 

42 

72 

65 

75 

1 08 

90 

80 

10 

15 

1 20 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

I 00 

1 00 



17 
30 
40 
40 
54 
1 00 

27 
30 
40 
40 
54 
54 
1 00 



price at 
Portland. 



$0 32 
44 

66 
89 
1 35 
18 
31 
45 
63 
81 

65 
65 

87 
87 
27 
54 



54 



■ 81 
27 
45 
90 
51 
54 
85 
1 44 

12 
16 
22 

39 
65 
59 
68 
97 
81 
72 
1 20 
1 80 
1 08 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 



RetaU 

mailing 

price 

from 

Portland. 



State 

contract 

retail 

price. 



$035 
48 
72 
98 
1 50 
98 
35 
50 
70 
90 

t 72 
• 72 
■ 96 
• 96 
30 
60 



60 

1 10 
40 
40 
60 
t 1 00 
30 
50 

100 
60 
60 

1 00 

1 60 

14 
18 
25 
43 
72 
65 
75 
1 08 
90 
80 

* 10 

* 15 
1 20 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 OC 
1 00 
1 00 



17 
30 
40 
40 
54 
1 00 

27 
30 
40 
40 
54 
54 
1 00 



$040 

65 

80 

105 

1 65 

25 

40 

55 

80 

1 00 

* 08 
^ 08 

* 10 
^ 10 

35 
65 



65 

1 25 
45 
45 
65 
10 
35 
55 

1 10 
65 
65 

100 

1 76 

20 

20 

30 

50 

80 

75 

85 

120 

100 

90 

15 

20 

135 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 

1 10 



20 
85 
46 
45 
60 
1 10 

30 
35 
45 
45 
60 
60 
1 10 
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TABULAR STATEMENT-CONCLUDED. 



Name of books. 



Supplemental Baeding for Advanced and High Sehools. 

Irving's Sketchbook— Selections 

Irving's Tales of a Traveler ___. 

Scott's Ivanhoe 

Scott's Lady of the Lake 

Scott's Abbott 

Scott's Marmlon 

Scott's Woodstock 

Macaulay's Second Essay on Chatham 

Shakespeare's Julius Csesar 

Shakespeare's Twelfth Night 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 

Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream 

Websters's Bunker Hill Orations 

De Coverly Papers from Spectator 

Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum 

Emerson's American Scholar, Self-Reliance 



Ex- 
change 
price. 



Intro- 
ductory 
price. 



$020 
50 
50 
30 
60 
40 
60 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



Whole- 
tale 
price at 
Portland. 



Retail 

mailing 

price 

from 

Portland. 



$0 18 
45 
45 
27 
54 
36 
54 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 



$020 
50 
50 
30 
60 
40 
60 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 



State 
contract 
retaU 
price. 



25 
55 
55 



45 
65 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 



All of the text books designed for use in the public schools of the State of Oregon not 
being then and there adopted and declared on the first day of January, 1895, the super- 
intendent did, in accordance with the law made and provided In such cases, proceed to 
take the vote of the county superintendents and State Board of Examiners; and the 
State Board of Education did receive and canvas the same, wherein the remainder of 
said text books were adopted and declared to be the text books to be used in the public 
schools in the State of Oregon for the term of six (6) years from October J, 1895, and that 
this supplementary selection by votes does complete the entire list of text books to be 
used in the public schools of Oregon for the term as set forth above. In connection with 
the textbooks is also given the exchange, introductory, wholesale, and state contract 
retail prices of said text books :— 



Xame of books. 



Reed's Word Lessons 

Hanson's Model Sj)elling Blanks 

Hanson's Economic Spelling Blanks 

Hanson's Spelling Blanks, 1, 2, and 3 

Hanson's Elementary Blanks :. 

Eclectic Industrial Drawing, 1 to 3 

Eclectic Industrial Drawing, 4 to 5 

Eclectic Drawing, high school course, 6 to 

Waddy's Composition and Rhetoric 

Eclectic Physical Geography 

Smith's Studies in English Literature 



Whole- 
sale 
price. 



Retail 
price. 



$020 

* 40 

* 40 ; 

* 75 I 

* 40 i 

* 96 

* 1 50 : 

* 1 80 

90 

90 1 

1 80 i 



$025 

05 

05 

10 

05 

10 

15 

20 

1 10 

1 10 

1 35 



change 
price. 



$0 10 



Intro- 
ductory 
price. 



RetaU 

mailing 

jprtcej 

from 

Portland. 



$020 

06 

05 

10 

05 

X 10 

12 

15 

. 1 00 

1 00 

1 20 



42 
42 
75 
42 
1 20 

1 80 

2 20 
100 
1 00 
1 20 



* Per dozen. 



The foregoing are the prices as set forth in the contract of the State Board of Educa- 
tion with the publishers of said books. It is further understood that said books are to be 
kept on sale at such depositories as the state board has or may hereafter designate. It is 
also required that the publishers shall provide and furnish, for placing in every school 
house in the State of Oregon, a printed card giving the wholesale and retail prices of all 
said books; and it is desired that due attention shall be given to the matter of placing 
said cards in conspicuous places in said school houses that all may be duly informed of 
the same. 

FOR HIGH AND ADVANCED SCHOOLS. 

Hathematics— Milne's High School Algebra, Stewart's Geometry, Schuyler's Trigo- 
nometry, Olney's Higher Algebra. 

History— Lancaster's English History. Barnes' General History, Ridpath^s United 
States History (academic edition), Martin's Civil Government. \ 
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Science— Eclectic Physical Geography, Tracey's Physiology, Avery's First Principles 
of Natural Philosophy, A. P. Gage's Physical Laboratory Manual, Williams' Introd ac- 
tion to Chemical Science, Williams' Laboratory Manual. 

Latin— Harkness' Easy I^atin Lessons, Harkness' Latin Grammar, Arrowsmith and 
Wicher's Latin Readings. Harper and Tolman's Ca>sar, Harkness' Cicero, Harper's Virgil. 

German — Deutsche Coloquial Reader, Jonos-Meissner German Grammar (shorter 
course), Boisen's German Prose, Novellettes (Bernhardt), Schiller's William Tell, Schil- 
ler's Marie Stuart, Hards' Composition. 

English— Maxwell's Advanced English Grammar, A.S. Hill's Rhetoric, Shaw's Eng- 
lish Literature, American Poems, American Prose. Supplementary books for study In 
literature are selected at the beginning of the terms. 

Book Keeping— Bryant and Stratton's High School Edition. 

Subdepositories named by the State Board of Education are as follows:— 

Baker County.— Baker City, North Powder, Bridgeport, Huntington, Haines. 

Benton County.— Corvallis, Monroe, Wells, Philomath. 

Clackamas County.— Barlow, Springwater, Oregon City, Wilhoit, Oswego. 

Clatsop County.— Astoria, Mishawaka, Sklpanon. 

Columhla County.— Clatskanie, Vernonla, Reuben, Saint Helens, Scappoose. 

Coos County.— Coqullle City, Marshfield, Myrtle Point, Bandon, Empire City. 

Crook County.— Mitchell, Prineville, Warm Springs. 

Curry County.— Chetco, Denmark, Langlois, Port Orford, Gold Beach. 

Douglas County.— Canyon ville, Drain, Gardiner, Myrtle Creek, Roseburg, Oakland, 
Riddles. 

Gilliam County.— Arlington, Condon, Fossil. 

Grant County.— Canyon City, Long Creek, Prairie City. 

Harney County.— Burns, Drewsey, Harney. 

Jackson County.— Ashland, Central Point, Eagle Point, Jacksonville, Medford. 

Josephine County.— Grants Pass, Merlin, Waldo, Kerby. 

Klamath County.— Bonanza. Klamath Falls, Bly. 

Lake C!ounty.— Fort Klamath, Lakevlew. 

Lane County. — Cottage Grove, Cresswell, Eugene, Florence, Junction City, Sprlng- 
fleld, Leaburgh, Sluslaw. 

Linn County.— Albany, Brownsville, Halsey, Harrisburg, Lebanon, Sweet Home, 
Sclo, Tangent, Shedd. 

Lincoln County.— Newport, Toledo, Yaqulna, Walport. 

Malheur County.— Malheur, Ontario, Vale, Jordan Valley. 

Marion County.— Gervals, Jefferson, Salem, Stay ton. Turner, Woodburn, Silverton, 
Aurora. 

Morrow County.— Hard man, Heppner, Lexington. 

Multnomah County.— Bridal Veil, Gresham, Latourelle, Powell's Valley, Sellwood, 
Portland. 

Polk County.— Ballston, Buena Vista, Dallas, Independence, Monmouth, McCoy, 
Willamina. 

Sherman County.— Grass Valley. Moro, W^asco. 

Tillamook County.— Tillamook, Bay City. 

Umatilla County.— Athena, Echo, Milton, Pendleton, Weston, Pilot Rock, Alba. 

Union County.— Elgin, La Grande, North Powder, Union, Island City. 

Wallowa County.— Enterprise, Joseph. 

Wasco County.— Cascade Locks, Dufur, Hood River, The Dalles. 

W^ashlngton County.— Cornelius, Forest Grove, Hillsboro, Beaverton, Tigardvllle, 
Progress. 

Yamhill County.— Amity, Dayton, LaFayette, McMinn ville, Newberg, North Yam- 
hill, Sheridan. 

The State Board of Education reserves the right to designate such additional places 
in each county as may from time to time hereafter be deemed necessary, and In the In- 
terest of the state, due notice of which shall be given to publishers, and sixty days' time 
allowed from date of said notification to enable the publishers contracting to make the 
necessary arrangements in the said places, as designated. 

It is expected that all the provisions of the law will be complied with, and that the 
county superintendents will be careful to give all needed instruction to the several dis- 
tricts and teachers in their counties. 

RULE XLIX. 

In primary schools where it is deemed necessary to begin instruction in reading of 
easier grade than the first reader, charts may be used for that purpose. 



Every teacher in the public schools shall prepare at the beginning of each term a pro- 

framme of daily exercises and recitations, and post the same in a convenient place In 
he school room for the benefit of the school. 

RULE LI. 

Every teacher in the public schools shall be provided by the board of directors with 
a school register, In which he shall carefully note the attendance and standing of his 
pupils, and other data prescribed by the State Board of Education. At the close of the 
school the teacher shall deposit the same with the clerk of the district, who shall pre- 
serve the same, along with tne other books and papers belonging to his ofllce, for inspec- 
tion. 
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RULE LII. 

At the close of every term of school the teacher shall thoroughly examine his pupils 
in the studies of the term, using written questions and requiring written answers when- 
ever practicable ; and the standing of each pupil in examination shall be noted accu- 
rately upon the school register. 

RULE LIII. 

Teachers are authorized to require excuses from the parents or guardians of pupils, 
either in person or by written note, in all cases of absence or tardiness or dismissal before 
the close of the school, and no excuse shall be deemed valid except that of sickness or 
necessary employment. The teacher shall be the j udge of the sufficiency of excuses, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the directors; provided, that boards of directors may, by formal 
adoption, change the character of the excuses which shall be deemed valid in compli- 
ance with the powers of directors as set forth in subdivision 12, section 42, of the Oregon 
school laws. 

RULE LIV. 

Whenever the unexcused absences of any pupil during any term shall amount in the 
aggregate to seven days, he shall be reported to the directors, and the teacher may sus- 
pend him until the opinion of the directors can be taken. For this purpose an unex- 
cused absence or tardiness for a half day or less or for more than one hour at any one 
time shall be deemed a half day's absence ; and such absence or tardiness for more than 
half a day at one time shall be reckoned as an absence for a whole day ; provided, that 
boards of directors may establish a less time of absence or tardiness as cause for suspen- 
sion or expulsion, which shall be deemed valid in compliance with the powers of direct- 
ors, as set forth in subdivision 12, section 42, of the Oregon school laws. 

RULE LV. 

The names of those pupils of the public schools of this state who, at the close of .any 
term, shall be found to have been neither absent nor tardy during the term, and who 
have maintained correct deportment, shall be inscribed by the teacher upon suitable 
rolls of honor and displayed in some prominent and safe place in the school room. 

RULE LVI. 

The teacher of every public school who has charge of the school last before the close 
<)f the school year, shall make out and transmit to the county school superintendent a 
written report according to such form as may be furnished by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and file a duplicate copy of the same with the district clerk. Such report shall 
cover the period from the date of the report to the beginning of the school year. In 
.^jchools having more than one teacher the principal alone must report, but such report 
must include the statistics for the whole school. 

RULE LVII. 

Teachers in the public schools in this state are required to attend all teachers' insti- 
tutes held under authority of law in the counties where they reside ; provided, that they 
shall be required to attend the annual institute in their county in each year. For non- 
attendance of kny teacher at the institute without a good and sufficient reason, the 
county superintendent is hereby authorized to lower the grade of his or her certificate, or 
revoke the same, in his discretion. School directors are required to allow their teachers 
two days of actual school service for such attendance, without any deduction from their 
wages and without requiring them afterwards to make up the time so spent. 

RULE LVIII. 

In all public schools in this state the teachers shall require of their pupils regular 
stated exercises in composition and declamation. 

RULE LIX. 

In all schools where there are primary pupils, it is recommended that two exercises 
in free gymnastics and suitable voice and "breatning exercises" be given daily. 

PUPIL.S. 

RULE LX. 

No pupil shall be allowed to retain connection with any public school unless pro- 
vided with books, slates, and other things required to be used In the classes to which he 
Is assigned ; but no pupil shall be excluded for this cause unless the teacher shall have 
given one week's previous notice to his parents or guardians of the articles needed. In- 
digent pupils may be supplied with books, etc., at the expense of the district if the di- 
rectors so order. 

RULE LXI. 

Pupils affected with contagious diseases shall not be allowed to remain in any of the 
public schools. 
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RULE LXII. 



Every pupil Is required to attend school punctually and regularly; to conform to the 
regulations of the school, and to obey promptly all the directions of the teacher; to ob- 
serve good order and propriety of deportment; to be diligent in study, respectful to 
teachers, and kind and obliging to schoolmates ; to reft*aln entirely ft-om the use of pro- 
fanity and vulgar language, and to be clean and neat in person and clothing. 



RULE LXIII. 



Any pupil who shall in any way cut or otherwise iniure any school house, or injure 
any fence, trees, or outbuildings belonging to any school, or shall write any profane or 
obscene language, or make any obscene pictures on the school premises, shall be liable 
to suspension, expulsion, or other punishment, according to the nature of the offense. 

RULE LXIV. 

That portion of these rules and regulations pertaining to the duties and privil^es of 
teachers and pupils shall be read and explained by the teacher, in the presence of the 
school, at least once during each school term. 

T. T. GEER, 

Governor. 
F. I. DUNBAR, 

Secretary of State. 
J. H. ACKERMAN, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
State Board of Education. 



PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 



County and state examinations have been held semi-annually, and lists of 
questions have been prepared by members of the State Board of Examiners^ 
forwarded to the Department of Public Instruction, when they were re- 
viewed, printed, and supplies of the same were regularly sent out to the 
several examiners under seal. A list of each grade of questions is given 
below to indicate the standard required of persons desiring to enter the 
public school service as a teacher. 

QUESTIONS FOR STATE CERTIFICATES AND STATE 

DIPLOMAS. 

ISSUED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTY 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

August, 1900. 

To the applicant: Select any five of the following questions. 

To the examiners: Should the applicant write upon more than five, you will grade 
the first five answers and reject all others. 

READING. 
(Six questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. In the first selection, what is the meaning of (a) petrified the bearded pysiogno- 
mies? (4). (6) Would have argued? (3). (c) Legal tribunal? (3). 

2. The meaning of (a) bond servant; (o) heterodox religionist; (c) white man's fire- 
water; (d) driven with stripes. 

8. In teaching primary reading, what is meant by the word method f By the phonic 
method f What faculties of the child are called out by each of these methods? 
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4. We say pupils should master the words in the sentence. What does the mastery 
of a word Include? 

5. Name and use in words two sounds of s, two of c, two of g, two of m, four of a. 

6. With advanced reading classes, how and where would you correct errors made 
by the child ? 

Read the following selections to the examiners during the examination (50): 

I. 

THE MARKET PLACE. 

The grass plot before the Jail, in Prison Lane, on a certain summer morning, not 
less than two centuries ago, was occupied by a pretty large number of inhabitants of 
Boston, all with their eyes intently fastened on the iron- clamped oaken door. Among 
any otner. population, or at a later period in the history of New England, the grim 
rigidity that petrified the bearded physiognomies of these good people would have 
augured some awful business in hand. It could have betokened nothing short of the 
anucipated execution of some noted culprit on whom the sentence of a legal tribunal 
had but confirmed the verdict of public sentiment. But, in that early severity of the 
Puritan character, an inference of this kind could not so indubitably be drawn. It 
might be that a sluggish bond servant, or an undutiful child whom his parents had 
given over to the civil authority, was to be corrected at the whipping post. It might be 
that an Antinomian, a Quaker, or other hetorodox religionist was to be scourged out of 
the town, or an idle and vagrant Indian, whom the white man's firewater had made 
riotous about the streets, was to be driven with stirpes into the shadow of the forest. 

II. 

Upon a spray that overhung the stream. 
The mocking-bird, awaking from his dream. 
Poured such delirious music from his throat 
That all the air seemed listening to his note. 
Plaintive at first the song began, and slow; 
It breathed of sadness, and of pain and woe ; 
Then, gathering all his notes, abroad he fiung 
The multitudinous music from his tongue,— 
As, after showers, a sudden gust again 
Upon the leaves shakes down the rattling rain. 



To the applicant: Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

OREGON SCHOOL LAW. 

(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. In what manner Is the State Superintendent of Public Instruction chosen ? When 
does he take charge of office? 

2. What are the conditions required for (a) State Certificate? (6) State Diploma? 

3. For what length of timeare county school superintendents elected? When assume 
duties of office? 



4. In what manner is the county school fund apportioned? 

5. Give in substance the law governing county institutes. 



6. How are school districts legally organized? How changed? 

7. Give substance of law for admission to school for the blind. For the deaf. 

8. Give substance of law pertaining to compulsory education. 

9. In case of vacancy in board of directors, how filled ? In case of clerk? 

10. When are the annual school meetings held? Who is the legal chairman? 

11. Who is authorized to draft or revise rules and regulations governing teachers and 
schools? 

12. Give substance of law pertaining to Arbor Day. 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. (a) Why is one kind of food insufficient? (6) Give the general plan of digestion. 

2. Name a function of the (a) liver, (6) stomach, (c) spleen, (d) salivary glands. 

3. Describe fully the lacteals, and give their function. 
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4. Describe the action of tobacco upon the (a) blood, (6) stomach, (c) heart, (d) brain, 
(e) nerves. 

5. Define the following: (a) Asphyxia, (6) pleurisy, (c) plasma, (d) transfusion, 
(c) serum. 

6. (a.) What arteries carry venous blood? (b) What veins carry arterial blood? 

7. Distinguish a disinfectant from a deodorizer. 

8. What Is the germ theory of disease, and what does it teach? 

9. Do the veins or arteries contain valves ? If so, what are their use? 

10. How is the body developed by exercise? 

11. Explain clearly the process by which the heat of the body is maintained. 

12. Classify the kinds of food required, and tell where each is digested. 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Processes be/ore rules and rules through processes. Explain these maxims as prac- 
tically applied in teaching arithmetic. 

2. Young children have little idea of number. How would you develop that idea up 
to the number tenf 

3. Multiply the decimal twelve ten-thousandths by the decimal twelve thousandths 
and divide the product by the decimal six hundredths. 

4. Sold I of a barrel of beef for what the whole barrel cost. What per cent, did I gain 
on the part sold? 

5. At $15 per M, find the cost of the following bill of lumber : 

20 pieces 1x6—18 ft. long. 
16 pieces 2x8—14 ft. long. 
12 pieces 4x4—16 ft. long. 
32 pieces 2x4—18 ft. long. 

6. At 20 cents a square foot, what would be the cost of constructing a cement walk 
4i feet wide around the inside of a garden 60 by 100 feet? 

7. How many gallons of water in a cylindrical tank 6 ft. in diameter and 6 ft. high, 
if the tank is} full? 

8. At what per cent, above cost must goods be listed that a merchant may allow a 
discount of 20?^ and realize a profit of 1256? 

9. What would be the expense of carpeting a room 24 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. with a carpet 
27 inches wide at a cost of $1.20 a yard? 

10. If it cost $600 to enclose a farm 192 rods long and 10 rods wide, how much less will 
it cost to enclose a square farm of equal area with the same kind of fence? 

11. Develop the formula, area of (^ = cir. x — 

12. At $30 per acre, find the cost oTthe E. A of the NW. J, and the SW. J of the NE. J of 
Section No. 25, T. 12. R. 4 east. Indicate by diagram the location of the land sold. 



WRITING. 



1. Mention at least two systems of penmanship now used. (10). 

2. Define base line, slant, right curve, left curve. Do you consider teaching the prin- 
ciples or analysis of letters essential to good writing? (10). 

3. Gives rules for position of body in writing. Give rules for position of pen in writr 
ing. Do you adhere to these rules? (10). 

4. Mention the diffferent movements in writing. (10). 

5. Mention some advantages of the copy book. Mention some disadvantages of the 
copy book. (10). 

6-7. Give specimen of exercises, or movement drill, if you use them. If you do not 
use them, give reasons. (20). 

8-10. Discuss the two principal systems now in use, stating your preference. This to 
be a specimen of your penmanship. (30). 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Name some specific event with which each of these persons was connected : Ex- 
President Cleveland, Whitelaw Reid, James B. Weaver, S. J. Tilden, Horatio Seymour, 
Horace Greeley, General Miles, Martin Van Buren. James K. Polk. 

2. Who are the candidates for President and Vice President? When and where 
were they nominated ? Who was chairman of each of the two great conventions ? 

3. Give a brief history of the war in the Philippines. 

4. Describe the government of Alaska. 

5. Relate the history of the Louisiana purchase. 

6. Tell of the war with the Sioux Indians. 

7. For what international measure was Blaine noted? Who was Blaine's great 
political enemy? 

8. What caused the impeachment of President Johnson? How did it terminate? 

9. Write the biography of one of the following: B. Franklin, Andrew Jackson, J. 
A. Garfield. At least 150 words. 

10. Name some reading that is suitable to correlate with seventh and eighth grade 
history. 

11. Name history work suitable for each of the grades, from the fourth to the sixth 
inclusive. 

12. Write a quotation of at least ten lines from some American statesman. 



To the applicant : Answer the first five questions in order and choose any five others 
ft-om the last ten. Number those you choose consecutively. Should you write upon 
more than ten, the extra answers will be rejected. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. State the general procedure by which a bill becomes a law in Oregon, and the 
eflfectof a veto. 

2. Explain fully and closely the manner of electing a President. 

3. Of what does the Judicial department of the State of Oregon consist ? 

4. Describe two methods of ratifying amendments to our national constitution. 

5. The President's cabinet consists of what ofiicers ? 

6. (a) What are the qualifications of the President? (6) Of United States Senators? • 

(c) Of United States Representatives? (d) Should the present President die, who would 
succed him ? 

7. (a) Define democracy, (6) theocracy, (c) right of eminent domain, (d) contrabrand 
of war,Jc) constitution. 

8. Exj^ain the way treaties are made. 

9. (a) what is meant by Civil Service Reform? (6) Free Coinage of Silver? (c) Im- 
perialism ? (d) Protective Tariff ? 

10. (a) Under what circumstances may the President send troops into a stat«? (6). 
(6) Who are citizens of the United States? (2). (c) Can a person born in China become 
a citizen of the United States? (2). 

11. By the authority of what clause in the constitution did congress have power to 
(a) establish a military academy at West Point, (6) vote money for pensions, (c) im- 
prove rivers and harbors, (d) vote an income tax. 

12. (a) What is the President's message? (6) When is it issued? (c) For what pur- 
pose? \d) To whom is it addressed ? 

18. How may our state constitution be amended? 

14. What is meant by (a) grand jury, (b) indictment, (c) original Jurisdiction, (d) ap- 
peU ate jurisdiction, (e) concurrent jurisdiction? 

15. (a) What is international law? (6) How is it made? (c) What is a blockade? 

(d) What are trusts ? (c) In what way does congress have power to regulate them ? 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

GRAMMAR. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. What is necessary to a successful study of the science of language? 

2. Why should synthesis and analysis be united in teaching language? 

8. Explain the educational value of the maxim, "Talking before writing?" 

4. Give three ways of acquiring written expression of thought in primary series. 

5. Give three methods of acquiring written expression of thought in secondary 
series. 
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H. With what must all fruitful training in language begin and end ? 

7. There is a practice of allowing twenty minutes or more for "telling the news/ 
rt means of training in speaking. Discuss pro and con. 

8. Give an introductory method of developing the noun and its properties. 

9. Tell how to develop the verb and its properties. 

10. Discuss the educational value of the maxim, "One fact at a time." 

11. Give the method of synthesis of the simplest sentence. 

12. What care should be exercised in correcting errors in language, and why? 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the flrst ten answers and reject all others. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Give three rules (not to form plurals) in spelling, and illustrate each 

2. Analyze the following words: Transport, immigrate, illiterate, manual, subter- 
fuge. 

3. Define the following words : Insolvent, corpulent, plebeian, voracity, stationery, 
allopathy, finale, suitor, sepulcher, bivouac. 

4. Mark diacritlcaliy as to sound and accent the following words: George, eyrie, 
opaque, omelet, bough, examine, able, Abel, duodecimo, autobiography. 

5. Syllabify and give the name of each syllable in the following words: Consola- 
tion, interrogation, perfection, ennui. 

b. Give one synonym for each of the following words : Wary, narrative, calamity, 
imminent, assuage, noxious, debility, hazard, expert, ultimate. 

7. Discriminate between the following words: Evident and obvious; populace and 
populous; presents and presence; plaintiff' and plaintive; critic and critique. 

8. Give ten prefixes in common use, and the meaning of each. 

9. Give ten suflixes in common use with their meaning. 

10. Give three uses of silent letters. 

11. Define mute, aspirate, consonant, lingual, continuant, digraph. 

12. What is meant by the value of a letter? Name the articulatory organs. 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner : Should the applicant write upon more tljan ten, you will grade 
the flrst ten answers and reject all others. 

THEORY OF TEACHING. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Name four of the most important principles that underlie and guide the teach- 
er's art. 

2. Define the following : (a) Instruction, (6) teaching, (c) education. 

3. Distinguish the inductive method of teaching from the deductive. 

4. What are the five elements of success in teaching? 

5. What educational work distinguished each of the following : Locke, Pestalozzl, 
Arnold, Mann, and Spencer? 

6. Name three distinct processes of teaching. 

7. Should the child in a primary department memorize a definition or language, the 
meaning of which he does not understand? Give reasons for your answer. 

8. What preparation should the teacher make for the recitation? 

9. Give your reasons for favoring or opposing written examinations in schools. 

10. When a formal rule in arithmetic is taught, what are the steps leading to its 
memorizing? 

11. When should the text book on physiology be placed in the hands of the pupil? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

12. (a) What is the value of clay work in the primary department? (6) The best 
methods of securing regularity of attendance? 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. A gave $24 for a wateh, and i + § of this is four times what he paid for the chain ; 
required, the cost of the chain. 
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2. If the height of a tree be increased by its § and 10 feet more, the sum will be twice 
the height ; what is the height of the tree? 

3. The sum of three numbers is 46 ; what is each of the numbers, if they are to each 
otheras}, §, and j? 

4. I of A's fortune, -i- J of B's being on interest for 6 years, at 5 per cent., amounts to 
37,800 ; what is the fortune of each, supposing § of A's equals? of B's? 

5. A man sold two watches for $80 each ; on one he lost 20 per cent., and on the other 
he gained 25 per cent.; how much was gained or lost by the transaction? 

6. If 60 fos. of sea water contains 2 lbs. of salt, how much salt must I add to these 50 
fos. that 40 fos. of the new mixture may contain 4 fos. of salt? 

7. A man, being asked the hour of the day, replied that i of the time past 2 o'clock 
equaled ) of the time to midnight ; what was the hour? 

8. B takes 30 steps to overtake C ; how far was C ahead of B when they started, pro- 
vided B takes 2 steps while C takes 3. and 2 of B's equals 5 of C's steps? 

9. If a merchant sells J of an article for what I of it cost, what is his gain per cent.? 

10. Two pipes fill a cistern in 15 hours, and J of what one pours in equals § of what the 
other pours in ; how long will it take each to fill it? 

11. Martha sold a painting so that 8 of what she received for it equals J of the cost. 
Did she gain or lose, and how much per cent.? 

12. A boat whose rate of sailing is 10 miles an hour, moves down a river whose cur- 
rent is 2 miles an hour; how far may it go that it may be gone but 5 hours? 



To the applicant: Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Twelve questions — Ten credits each.) 

1. Name and locate the principal small circles on the map of the world, and explain 
why th^ are so located. 

2. Name the states bordering on the Atlantic Ocean. Name their capitals and five 
largest cities. 

3. Name the countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. Mention their capitals 
and five products. 

4. What can you say of the movement for the exploration and occupation of AfWca? 

5. What are the five principal products of South America? 

6. Write an outline of the geography of your own country. 

7. Name and locate five of the principal mountain systems of the world. 

8. Make ten statements about Spain. 

9. Name and describe five of the largest rivers in the world. 
10. Name and locate the seas of Asia. 

U. (a) Name the counties of Oregon. (6) Bound Oregon. 

12. What animals are found in Asia? In Africa? In South America? 



To the applicant: Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

PHYSICS. 

(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Write the laws of reflectful motion. Explain angles of Incidence and reflection 
by means of a diagram. 

2. (a) Write the law of weight, and the formula for measuring the force of gravita- 
tion. (6) What constitutes the real length of a compound pendulum? 

8. (a) How does the stability of bodies move? (6) How would you determine the 
kind of stability of a body resting on a base? (c) What does the line of direction have 
to do with the stability of a body? 

4. Determine how far from the foot of a tower 144.72 ft. high, a ball projected from 
the top of the tower with a horizontal velocity of 100 ft. per second, would strike the 
ground? Give entire solution of problem. 

5. 

2ft. _3ft._ 

I " "7 ft. - - A "" " " 1 



V/ 

101b. 



301b. 



Ascertain whether the forces in the accompanying diagram are in equilibrium; and. 
If not, apply a force that will produce equilibrium. Designate position and negative 
moments. 
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6. State the law of the pulley, and make a diagram showing how the weight of a 
body supported by an inclined plane is resolved into components, and state the eflfect 
produced by each component. 

7. How does a tangent galvanometer differ from an astatic galvanometer, state 
fully, and give two reasons why the latter is more sensitive. 

8. Describe the Immages formed, First, by a plane mirror; second, by a concave 
mirror when the object Is beyond the center of curvature, and when nearer than the 
principal focus. 

9. Describe an experiment showing how the intensity of light varies; or, how to 
measure the magnifying power of a lens or telescope. 

10. How does the etfect of mixing yellow and blue pigments differ fi*om that of ro- 
tating a disc with yellow and blue sectors? Explain the difference. 

11. How can continuous, bright line, and absorption spectra, be produced? 

12. Express 10° below zero Centigrade in the Fahrenheit scale. 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

ALGEBRA. 

(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

8a; + 63 

1. Reduce x* — 4a: + 9 — to a fraction. 

a:^ + 42: -I- 7 

2. Find G. C. D. of 2a:* -\- 9x^ -i- I4x -\- S and Sx^ \~ 15a:« + 5a:« + 10a: 4- 2. 

a; + y x — y x^ + p^ 

3. Reduce to common denominator , , . 

x — y X -\- y afi — y^ 

4. Solve 2x -\- y -\- 2z = B. 

oy — 4a; — iz = 1. 
3a; + 9^ -»- 2 = 9. 

5. Expand (3a; — i3/)6. 

6. Find the square root on6a;« j- 2iQfi — 7ar* — i x^ f lOa^ — 4a; + 1. 

7. Simpllfy2\/f + \/'60-\/^5'+\/| + \/^ 

8. Solve {^+yL^82. 

9. What number is that to which if 1, 5, and 13, severally, be added, the first sumr 
shall be to the second, as the second to the third? 

10. The plate of a looking-glass is 18 inches by 12 inches, and it is to be Aramed with 
a frame of uniform width, whose area is to be equal to that of the glass. Required width 
of glass. 

11. Given I = 21; n = 7 ;jj= 105. Find a and eg. 

12. Divide 3 \/5 — 4V^ — 2 by 2\/5 + 5\/ — 2. 



To the applicant : Select any eight of the first ten questions. 

To the examiner : Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade^ 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

COMPOSITION. 

(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Give five directions to a pupil to be observed in writing a composition. 

2. Give two rules for the use of the comma, with examples. Two rules for the use of 
the semicolon, with examples. 

3. Construct a sentence with that as an adjective, a sentence with tfiat as a relative 
pronoun, a sentence with t?iat as a conjunction, and one with that as an adjective pro- 
noun. 

4. Name the figures in the following expressions: (a) Ingratitude! Thou marble- 
hearted fiend. (6) Thou fiend, with heart like marble, (c) He is fond of his bottle, (d) 
They have Moses and the prophets, (e) Ten thousand fieets swept over thee in vain. 

5. Wh&tis a. mixed metaphor f Example. 

6. Define and illustrate with example : Vision, hyperbole. 

7. Paraphrase the first stanza of our national hymn, America. 

8. Express the following sentences in simple, natural English : The ruminants re- 
pose beneath the umbrageous trees. The poor Indian lay in his last extremity. 

9. Which is correct, LL. D. or L.L.D.? Why? 

10. Abbreviate: Manuscript, Doctor of Literature, and others, God willing. 

11. Write an application to the trustees of an academy for a position as teacher of 
English, giving your qualifications. 

12. Write a composition of at least two hundred words on one of the following sub- 
jects : The Physical Gteography of Oregon. The State Fair. The Ideal School. A Visit 
to the Capital at Salem (or to any other public building). 
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To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner : Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all otners. 

BOOK KEEPING. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. (a) Give the names of the principal books used in book keeping. (6) The aux- 
iliary books. 

2. Draw a form for a cash book and enter the following accounts: July 1, Cash on 
hand, $44.50; paid $6.80 for a set of books; paid 75 cents for stationery; paid $5 for board ; 
received $2 for labor; received $20 from home. Balance the account. 

3. Draw a form for a day book and enter three accounts. 

4. (a) What is a balance sheet? (6) A current account? 

5. write a rule for journalizing. 

6. (a) What does the loss and gain account show? (6) How do you close a loss and 
gain account? 

7. How would you change a single entry set of books to a double entry? 

8. What are (a) power of attorney? (6) Remittance? (c) Voucher? 

9. What things are included under the title, "cash" in book keeping? 

10. Why will stock account balance after loss and gain and balance have been closed 
into it? 

11. What does the debit side of bills payable show? The credit side? 

12. What is a trial balance, and why is it taken? How is an account in the ledger 
closed? 



To the applicant: Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and rejject all others. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Name and describe the forces of nature. 

2. Describe crystallization and its value in the study of nature. 

3. Discuss conservation of energy. 

4. Give the Nebular Theory. 

5. Give the practical use of longitude and latitude. 

6. Give the efl'ect of evaporation on condensation. 

7. Discuss the trade and anti-trade winds, with their effect on climate. 

8. Give the cause of diurnal winds of coasts and of mountain valleys. 

9. What do the different ocean depositst each? 

10. Give the primary cause of the Continental Plateau. 

11. Describe the theory of the formation of stratified, unstratified and metomorphic 
rocks. 

12. Give the two great laws of the organic world. 



To the applicant: Answer the first eight questions in their order. Choose any two 
of the last four, and number your choice 9 and 10 on your paper. Ambiguity and ob- 
scurity must be avoided in your answers. Ten credits each. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1. Distinguish fully and clearly between the "Old Psychology," and the "New Psy- 
chology." 

2. What are the representative faculties? Define each. 

3. Define the three great functions of the mind. 

4. Distinguish a concept from a precept, and illustrate. 

5. Classify the emotions. 

6. What is inductive reasoning? (3). Name two branches in which it is chiefly em- 
ployed (2). What is deductive reasoning? (3). Name two branches in which it is chiefly 
employed (2). 

7. What are the four requisites to a sensation? 

8. Define reasoning (2), apperception (2), mnemonics (2). Distinguish between re- 
flex movements and instinctive movoinents (4). 

9. What are the three processes of thought? (6). Distinguish between a concept and 
an image (4). 

10. Discuss attention and the laws that govern it. 

11. Discuss the training of the will. 

12. Discuss the sense of sight. 
6 
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To the upplican t : Select any ten of the following ciuestions. 

To the examine;-: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Compare or constrast early Oriental with Western (European) civilization. 

2. Give history— briefly— of the Macedonian Empire. 

3. (a) Name in order the different forms of Roman government. (6) Give account 
of the struggles between the plebeians and partricians. 

4. Give orief account of [a) Cresar. (6) Pompey. 

5. (a) Name causes whicn led to the downfall of the Roman Empire. (6) What na- 
tions sprang from the ruins? 

6. Give origin, progress, and present condition of Switzerland. 

7. Did the crusades fail in the original object, and if so, were they of any permanent 
benefit to the world? Give reasons for answers. 

8. Barnes' Qeneral History says *'The end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th 
century forms the spring time of a new ere." Explain by giving important events. 

9. Give brief account of the rise of the Dutch Republic. 

10. (oO Of what nationalitv and for what were the following historical characters 
noted: Leonldas, Homer, Hanibal, Scipio, Virgil, Martin Luther, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Queen Isabel, Wellington. (6) Give, approximately, the time in 
which each lived. 

11. Name the European powers, and give form of government of each. 

12. Mention ten events or conditions of current European and Oriental history. 



To the applicant : The form as well as the facts of demonstrations will receive credit. 
Arrange in equation form, using the usual symbols and abbreviations. Quote the words 
and not number of authorities used. Make all main lines continuous, construction lines 
dotted. Draw the figure but once, and do not write on the other side of the sheet on 
which figure is drawn. Take the first five in their order and choose as sixth and seventh 
any two of the last five. Numbers one to five, inclusive, have fourteen credits each, and 
six and seven, fifteen each. 

GEOMETRY. 

1. State and prove the proposition regarding the measure of an angle formed by a 
tangent and secant meeting without a circle. 

2. The greater side in any triangle has the greater angle opposite it. 

3. Inscribe a circle in a triangle and prove your work. 

4. What Is the difference in perimeter of two lots, each containing an acre, one a 
square, the other a circle? 

5. The lines joining the middle points of the sides of a rhombus form a rectangle (11). 
Prove also that the rectangle cannot be a square (3). 

6. If upon the radius of one circle another circle is described, using the radius as a 
diameter, any line drawn from the point of tangency of the two circles to the circumfeiv 
ence of the outer circle is bisected by the circumterence of the inner circle. 

7. The square of the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides. 

8. The area of a regular inscribed dodecagon is equal to three times the square of the 
radius. 

9. It is required to divide a line into extreme and mean ratio. 

10. If two straight lines be drawn from any point within a triangle to the extremities 
of the base, they are together less than the other two sides of the triangle, but include a 
greater angle. 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner : Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

LITERATURE. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. What are the principal sources from which the English language has been derived? 

2. Give authors of anv four <if the following quotations : (a) Thus conscience does 
make cowards of us all. (ft) Full many a gem ol purest ray serene, the dark, unfathomed 
caves of ocean bear, (c) How does the water come down at Ladore? (d) Write me as 
one who loves hi§ fellowmen. (e) Righteousness exalteth a nation. 
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3. Name the author of each of the following: . The Ancient Mariner, Lalla Rookhy 
Henry Esmond, Ben Hur, A Tramp Abroad. 
4 Name five characters from Dickins. 

5. In what way can children be made to acquire a love of literature? 

6. Name three books which you can recommend to your pupils for reading, and give 
your reasons for recommending each. 

7. Name two prose writers and two poets of the Elizabethan age. 

8. "Who is the present poet laureate? Who was his predecessor? How do they com- 
pare? 

9. Name two living English novelists. Two living American novelists. 

10. What school of novels did Sir Walter Scott create? 

11. Who were the so-called Lake-School poets, and why called Lake-School? 

J2. Name the three greatest English historians. The three greatest American his- 
torians. 



To the applicant: Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

BOTANY. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. (a) What is a perfect flower? (6) Name the organs of a complete flower, beginning 
with the outer. 

2. What are the functions of the leaf? 

3. Give the three principal modes of venation. 

4. Name and describe four forms of leaves. 

5. (a) Is the potato of the markets a fruit? Why, or why not? (6) Is the tomato a 
fruit? Why, or why not? 

6. What is the use of the potato in the economy of the plant? 

7. Describe the fruit of the fern. 

8. Describe some of the devices for the dispersion of seeds. 

9. Describe and analyze the strawberry plant. 

10. What is meant by pollenization, and in what ways is it eflfected? 

11. Deflne ovary, ovule, petiole, stipule, glume. 

12. What Is meant by exogenous plants? Examples. Endogenous plants? Ex- 
amples. 



QUESTIONS FOR FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATES 

ISSUED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTY 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

AUGUST, 1900. 

To the applicant: Select any six of the fii*st seven questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than six, you will grade the 
first six answers and reject all others. 

READING. 

( First seven questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Give and illustrate two principles which should guide you in selecting material for 
reading in a certain grade. 

2. Deflne reading, articulation, emphasis, rhyme, blank verse. 

3. With what studies may reading properly be correlated? What grades may with 
profit be combined in reading classes? 

4. What amount of time should reading in the first four grades occupy? 

5. Describe some methods by which you secure correct expression. What must on 
the part of the reader precede correctness of expression. 

«. State in no less than five lines reasons why children should read both orally and 
silently. , , ^ . ^ 

7. What do you understand to be the difference between reading a book and study- 
ing it?; 
8-10. Read to examiner: 

Fading beneath our passing feet. 
Strewn upon lawn and lane and street. 
Beautiful leaves ! 
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Dyed with the hues of the sunset sky, 
Falling in glory so silently, 

Beautiful leaves! 
Never to freshen another spring, 
Never to know what the summer may bring, 

Beautiful leaves ! 
Withered beneath the frost and cold, 
Soon to decay in the common mold. 

Beautiful leaves? 
So will the years that change vour tint 
Mark upon us their autumnal print, 

Beautiful leaves I 
So shall we fade from the tree of time, 
Fade as ye fade in a wintry clime, 

Beautiful leaves ! 
But when the harvest of life is past. 
And we awake in eternal spring at last, 

Beautiful leaves ! 
May he who paints your brilliant hue. 
Form of our lives a chaplet new, 

Of beautiful leaves! (40) —Anon. 



To the applicant: Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

SCHOOL LAW. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. How does the selection of the county superintendent of schools diflfer from the 
selection of county examiners? 

2. Make a list of the certificates that may be granted by the County Board of Ex- 
aminers. 

3. Discuss briefiy the law for teachers' institutes in this state. 

4. What power is given to the Governor by the uniform text book act? 

5. (a) Explain fully the right of a teacher to inflict corporal punishment. (6) May 
the teacher punish a pupil for misconduct committed ofl" the school grounds, on the way 
to and from school? 

6. Name the chief duties of the county superintendent of schools. 

7. ' Can parents be compelled to send their children to school in this state? If so, for 
what period in each year? 

8. How many months of school must a district maintain each year to entitle it to a 
I)ortion of the school fund? 

9. Who may grant teachers' certificates in Oregon ? 

10. Mention three important provisions of a teacher's contract, required by law. 

11. How is the state school money apportioned to the counties by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction? 

12. What school district ofllcers are required to give a bond? 



To the applicant? Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner? Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Mention three classes of joints and give an example of each class. 

2. Contrast arteries and veins as lo (a) structure of walls ; (6) interior structure. The 
spinal nerves join the spinal cord by two roots, (a) Name these roots; (6) state the 
functions of each. 

3. Define the terms: femur, pylorus, pericardium, cranium, dura mater. 

4. Give an extended description of the blood, speaking of its constituents and the 
causes of its clotting. 

5. How is the nervous system afffected by stimulants and narcotics? 

6. {a) Name and locate each of the three long bones of the leg. (6) What is the func- 
tion of the (a) lachrymal gland? (6) eustachian tube? 

7. By what means does the eye accommodate itself to seeing objects at diflferent dis- 
tances. 
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8. What is reflex action? Give illustrations, 

9. What are bacteria, and what is their relation to human welfare? 

10. Name the diflferent digestive fluids and state their characteristic eflfects. 

11. Mention two of the conditions of heart action that may be determined by the 
pulse. 

12. Describe the greater circulation of the blood. 



To the applicant : Select the flrst two and any eight of the last ten. 
To the examiner : Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade the 
flrst ten answers and reject all others. 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. A and B bought a barrel of flour. A paid S3 and B $4; what part of the flour 
should each have, and how many pounds? 

2. If 2J bushels of wheat cost $1J, what cost 3§ bushels? 

3. Thirty-three and one-third per cent, of 24 + 12^ per cent, of 16 = ? 

4. Gain 10 cents, rate of gain 26 per cent. Find cost and selling price. 

5. Selling price 10 cents, rate of loss 20 per cent. Find the loss. 

6. A has $10 more than B, and B $8 more than C, and the sum of their money is $62. 
How much has each? 

7. Find the simple, and the compound interest of $200, for 3 years at 6 per cent. 

8. Find the square root of 256. Of 1.44. Of .36. Find the cube root of the square root 
of 64. 

9. The sides of a tiiangle are 6 feet, 8 feet, and 10 feet. What is the area? 

10. Find the area of a circle whose diameter is 20 inches. 

11. There are two church towers, one 100 feet high and the other 150 feet. An object 
upon the ground between them is 125 feet from the top of the first, and 160 feet from the 
top of the second. Find distance between their tops. 

12. A pile of wood is 80 feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet high. Find cost at $12^ per cord. 



WRITING. 

( Five questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Name in the order of importance the requisite of good writing. 

2. Make two movement exercises for small letters, and two for capitals. 

3. What use, if any, do you make of the black board during the writing exercises? 

4. What are the common errors in writing? Suggest methods for criticizing and cor- 
recting the same. 

5. What attention do you give to the penmanship of the general written work of 
your schools? Why? 

6-10. Write the following stanza as you would for a model for writing class: 
When April, one day, was asked whether 
She could make reliable weather 
She laughed till she cried, 
And said, "Bless you I've tried, 
But the things will not get mixed up together." ( 50 credits.) 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner : Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the flrst ten answers and reject all others. 

HISTORY. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Name and locate the diff'erent nations that sought homes in this country in our 
eaily history. Which one of these predominates today, and what event gave it the 
ascendency ? 

2 Who were the Mound Builders? Who were the Pilgrims? When and where did 
they flrst settle? 

8. What was the Stamp Act? When passed? When repealed? 

4. What trouble in Massachusetts two hundred years after Columbus discovered 
America? What important event occurred two hundred years before Fulton built his 
Clermont? 
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5. When and where was Washington inaugurated as President of the United States? 
Mention two laws that were passed within John Adams' administration. 

6. Name three cities of the United States that have been its capitals. Name two 
cities in the United States that have bec^n captured by foreign armies. 

7. When was Oregon admitted as a state? Who was President then? Name the 
present Governor of Oregon. Who are the United States Senators from Oregon? Who 
represents you in congress? 

8. How many and what Presidents have died in office? What two ex-Presidents 
died on the same day? Name the livinc ex-President«. 

9. Who was the author of the Omnibus bill? Who was the President of the Southern 
Confederacy? Who invented the cotton gin? The magnetic telegraph? The sewing 
machine? 

10. State under whose administration the following events occurred: Louisiana Pur- 
chase; the War of 1812; Florida Purchase; the Mexican War; the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

11. What is required of a candidate for the Presidency as to age, citizenship, and resi- 
dence. 

12. What happened in the following years: 1(J07, 1620, 1783, 1803, 1812, 1850, 1873, 1861, 1787. 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Governor of Oregon : (a) Term of office ; (ft) how chosen: (c) qualifications ; (d) 
name of present Governor. 

2. Define the following: (oO A bill; (ft) a committee; (c) internal revenue. 

3. Describe the Aui^tralian Ballot System, and name at least two advantages. 

4. Define the following and give an example of each : (a) A monarchy; (6j a democ- 
racy; (c) a republic. 

5. Congress: (a) A senate has how many members? How is the number fixed? (6) 
House has how many? How fixed ? (c) How are senators chosen ? (d) How are repre- 
sentatives chosen ? (e) What is meant by the fifty-sixth congress? 

6. How may an alien become a citizen of the United States ? Give the process. 

7. (a) Describe the viva voce method of voting, (ft) What is the platform of a party? 
(c) When is a bill said to be pigeon-holed? 

8. What is meant by the popular vote in a presidential election? The electoral vote? 

9. What is the function of a grand j ury? What is the function of a trial jury? 

10. What officials constitute the cabinet? How are they appointed? By whom may 
they be removed ? Under what circumstances may a cabinet officer succeed to the presi- 
dential office? 

11. How many states were there at the beginning of our government? How were 
they formed ? How are new states admitted ? 

12. Why are states divided into counties? What officers have counties of Oregon ? 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner : Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Rewrite the following, using capitals and punctuation marks: 

the great coach entered paris on the Saturday evening slowly rolling on through 
hundreds of thousands of gazers a placard has been stuck up through one region of the 
city in the morning declaring that whoever insulted the king should be caned whoever 
applauded him should be hanged the people were quiet gaped and stared and seemed 
neither very much pleased nor very angry the king now began to speak once more as one 
body of official personages after another met him he said over and over again with an 
embarrassed sort of smile well here i am. 

2. Define a simple, a complex, and a compound sentence. Give an example of eaph. 

3. Define class noun. A collective noun. Give example of each. Write a sentence 
containing a noun in each of the cases. 

4. Give a complete classification of the adjective by diagram, with an example of 
each class. 

5. Write the possessive singular and plural of chimney, money, dwarf, and child. 

6. Write five sentences each containing an infinite having a diflterent construction, 
and indicate the construction of each infinite. 
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7. What may the object of a transi tlve verb be ? Give example. 

8. Analyze or diagram— (rt) He being sick, I remained. (6) Being unwell, he went 
home, (c) The man that blushes is not quite a brute. 

9. In the following, give logical subject — (a) He that lacks time to mourn, lacks 
time to mend. (6) To do right is to do that which is ordered to be done, (c) The hour 
appointed has come. 

10. What is the difference between a sentence shortened by elipsis and an abridged 
proposition? 

11. Correct and give reasons in full— (a) I am older than him. (6) Whom did you say 
they were? (c) My book is larger than your's. (rf) Whom shall we meet? —They who 
are our friends? (e) Who are you an agent for? 

12. Compare much, less, worse, far, best. 



To the applicant: Select any five of the first six. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
(The first six questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Define articulation, enunciation, pronunciation, orthography, orthoepy. 

2. Give two important rules for spelling, and illustrate each by two examples. 

3. Define homonyms, synonyms, root, prefix, affix. 

4. Use the following words in sentences: Obsolete, approval, inevitable, sinister, 
fever, psychology, theory, altitude, vertical, perpendicular, horizontal. 

5. Give four rules for the use of capital leters. 

«. Write the correct abbreviation for each of the following words: Postofllce, ounce, 
California, junior, Florida. Write in full the following abbreviations: Mr., Mrs., Cr., 
viz., etc. 

7. E^ach of the following words has one credit assigned to it. 



delusion 

especially 

aluminum 

corroding 

marketable 

conquer 

exclusive 

occurrence 

discerned 

accompanying 

financially 

Tennessee 

memoirs 



achieved 

sanitary 

hygienic 

minimize 

expansion 

tolerate 

believe 

cleanse 

crevice 

savagery 

nuisance 

Ukelihood 

palpable 



financier 

Louisiana 

irrelevant 

phraseology 

pitiable 

analyze 

comedy 

curative 

eczema 

alleged 

Savannah 

chimneys 



running 

mischievous 

inconceivable 

controversy 

adhesion 

ascertaining 

electrical 

admitting 

crystalize 

impulsive 

successor 

emulsion 



The above test of words to be detached and pronounced by the examiner. 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade the 
first ten answers and reject all others. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 



Discuss the value of psychology to the teacher. 

What is meant by child study? Should it be encouraged ? 

Distinguish between education and instruction. 

Name the methods of calling on pupils to recite. Which method is preferable? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4^ 
Why? 

6. In the study of geography, how much attention should be given to map drawing? 
Why? 

«. What is the object of the recitation ? 

7. What place should English grammar have in the course of study for the high 
school? 

8. Outline a recitation in English grammar, and give an accepted method of present- 
ing the subject. 

9. What is the difference between school keeping and school teaching? 

10. What are the essential points for the teacher in an ungraded school to have in 
mind the first day ? 

11. What is your method of dealing with a dull child ? 

12. Name five worthy motives to which a teacher may appeal, and tell how you 
w^uld make use of two of them. 
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To the applicant: Write the answers only to the following questions. 
To the examiner: The applicant is to be allowed fifteen minutes, only, to write the 
answers to the following, at the end of which the answers are to collected. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC (A). 
(Ten questions— Five credits each.) 

1. Add 3,M6, 9,204, 8,760, 9,876, 8,020, 5,612, 3,424, 5,861, 2,188, 7,654, 3,210, 8,765, 6^49, 8,574, 
9,886,8,759. , , , , ,^, , , 

2. From 9,050,308 take 568,420. 

3. What is the ratio of 4* apples to | of an apple? 

4. Which is the longer. | or a yard, or twice around a figure 3 by 4 Inches? 

5. How many rods of fencing will It take to Inclose two fields that are 4 and 5 rods 
square, respectively? 

6. What is the G. C. D. of 12 and 15? 

7. What part of February, 1899, are the first 20 days ? 

8. What is the cost of a mile of telephone wire at 20 cents a pound, 20 feet of wire to 
the pound? 

9. A cord of stove wood is 16 feet long; how high Is it? 

10. A coin is stamped MDCCXLIX. How many years since it was coined? 



To the applicant: Write the analysis to any five of the following problems. 
To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than five, you will grade 
the first five answers and reject all others. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC (B). 
(Six questions — Ten credits each.) 

1. A man being asked how many sheep he had, replied : "If I had 3 times as many 
as I have and 5 sheep, I would have 185." How many had he? 

2. One-half of A's money is equal to f of B's, and the diflTerence is f^. How much has 
each? 

3. At what time between 5 and 6 o'clock will the hour and minute hands of the clock 
be exactly together? 

4. From Philadelphia to Lancaster the distance is 68 miles, and J of this, increased 
by 2 miles, equals ^ of the distance from Lancaster to Harrisburg, minus 1 mile; required 
the distance to Harrisburg. 

5. A can do as much work in 2 days as B can do in 4 days, or C in 6 days, in how 
many days can B do as much as C can in 18 days? 

6. What is the value per pound of a mixture of coffee composed of 6 pounds at 27 
cents and 2 pounds at 19 cents? 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ton, you will grade the 
first ten answers and reject all others. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. What are astronomical zones? How determined? Isothermal zones? How de- 
termined? 

2. Explain how a telegram dated at Boston might be received in San Francisco at an 
earlier hour than that in which it was sent. 

3. How should the first fifteen pages of Monteith's Elementary Geography be studied 
by the pupil ? 

4. Name five tests for promotion from the intermediate to the advanced division of 
the course of study. 

5. Name and locate two large islands and two grand divisions which are partly in 
the northern and partly in the southern hemisphere. Explain how this is. 

6. Tell in fifteen lines the principal facts you would expect your class to know after 
the study of South America. 

7. What can you say about the following: Boxers, Nome, Li Hung Chang, Tien 
Tsin, Tuan. 

8. Draw map of United States giving principal rivers and mountains. Locate five 
principal cities and state to what each owes its growth. 

9. Give the leading seaport, the principal exports, and location of that seaport for: 
(a) England; (6) France; (c) Germany. 
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10. State the extent of the Inclination of the earth's axis, the two causes of the change 
of seasons, and the width of each of the zones. Naniej;the two tropics and tell what de- 
termines the location of each. 

11. A trading vessel flrom New York exchanges cargoes at each of the following places : 
Rio Janeiro, Liverpool, Havana, Hong Kong, Honolulu. What are the routes and what 
are the probable cargoes? 

12. Point out the geographical causes which have contributed to the growth and im- 
portance of the following places : Glasgow, Calcutta, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Mon- 
treal and Fort William. 



QUESTIONS FOR PRIMARY CERTIFICATES. 

ISSUED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTY 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

AUGUST, 1900. 

ART OF QUESTIONING. 
( Ten questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Name two methods of calling on pupils to recite. Which method is preferable? 
Why? 

L'. Distinguish between development questions and test questions. Show the use of 
each. 

3. Mention two important principles underlying the art of questioning. 

4. What do you understand by the "Socratic method of questioning?" 

5. Name live elements of a good questioner. 

6. To what extent do you use the printed questions in text books? Justify your 
answer. 

7. What value, if any, has a misleading question? 

8. How much would you encourage the plan of requiring pupils to prepare ques- 
tions? Can one's knowledge of a subject be well tested by his ability to frame questions 
on the subject? Why? 

9. Which should have the preference as to time, testing or instruction ? Why ? 

10. Prepare two questions on "The art of questioning" suitable for a teacher's exami- 
nation on that subject. 



METHODS. 
(Ten questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Outline a primary geography lesson, using material from your own school sur- 
roundings. 

2. You have a boy who loves to be in the woods ; he is restless and hard to manage 
in school; how would you deal with him? 

3. What has been the influence of Froebel's idea on the principles and practices of 
elementary education? 

4. State the difference between a rule and a principle in arithmetic. In what order 
should they be taught to primary pupils? Why? To older pupils? Why? 

5. Give leading thougiit in the educational teachings of either Socrates, Comenius, 
Locke, or Pestaltozzl. 

a. What is meant by school management? Discipline? School keeping? School 
teaching? 

7. What is the immediate motive of school government? What is the highest mo- 
tive? 

8. How could you ascertain whetiier swearing and vile talk occur on the play ground 
or on the way to and from school? Wliat means would you take to prevent it? 

9. Discuss brietly thv jyhonic method of teaching reading as prescribed in the state 
course of study. 

10. Give tests for promotion in language from the primary to the intermediate di- 
vision as laid down in the stat<» course of study. 
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To the applicant : Select any five of the first six questions. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
(The first six questions— Ten credits each. 

1. Define articulation, enunciation, pronunciation, orthography, orthoepy. 

2. Give two important rules for spelling, and illustrate each by two examples. 

3. Define homonyms, synonyms, root, prefix, afi^x. 

4. Use the following words in sentences: (obsolete, approval, inevitable, sinister,, 
fever, psychology, theory, altitude, vertical, perpendicular, horizontal. 

5. Give four rules for the use of capital letters. 

6. Write the correct abbreviation for each of the following words : Postoflace, ounce,. 
California, Junior, Florida. Write in full the following abbreviations: Mr., Mrs., Cr.,. 
viz., etc. 

7. Each of the following words has one credit assigned to it. 

delusion achieved financier running 

especially sanitary Louisiana mischievous 

aluminum hygienic irrelevant inconceivable 

corroding minimize phraseology controversy 

marketable expansion pitiable adhesion 

conquer tolerate analyze ascertaining 

exclusive believe comedy electrical 

occurrence cleanse curative admitting 

discerned crevice eczema crystalize 

accompanying savagery alleged impulsive 

financially nuisance Savannah successor 

Tennessee likelihood chimneys emulsion 

memoirs palpable 

The above test of words to be detached and pronounced by examiner. 



WRITING. 



( Five questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Name in the order of importance the requisite of good writing. 

2. Make two movement exercises for small letters, and two for capitals. 

3. What use, if any, do you make of the black board during the writing exercises? 

4. What are the common errors in writing ? Suggest methods for criticising and cor- 
recting the same. 

5. What attention do you give to the penmanship of the general written work of your 
schools ? Why ? 

6-10. Write the following stanza as you would for a model for writing class : 
When April, one day, was asked whether 
She could make reliable weather 
She laughed till she cried, 
And said. "Bless you I've tried. 
But the tnings will get mixed up together." (50 credits.) 



To the applicant : Select any six of the first seven questions. 

To the examiner : Should the applicant write upon more than six, you will grade the 
first six answers and reject all others. 



READING. 
( First seven questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Give and illustrate two principles which should guide you in selecting material 
for reading in a certain grade. 

2. Define reading, articulation, emphasis, rhyme, blank verse. 

3. With what studies may reading properly be correlated? What grades may with 
profit be combined in reading classes ? 

4. What amount of time should reading in the first four grades occupy ? 

5. Describe some methods by which you secure correct expression. What must on 
the part of the reader precede correctness of expression ? 

tt. State in not less than five lines reasons why children should read both orally and 
silently. 

7. What do you understand to be the diflTerence between reading a book and study- 
ing it? • 
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8-10. Read to examiner : 

Fading beneath our passing feet, 
Strewn upon lawn and lane and street, 

Beautiful leaves ! 
Dyed with the hues of the sunset sky, 
Falling in glory so silently, 

Beautiful leaves ! 
Never to freshen another spring. 
Never to know what the summer may bring. 

Beautiful leaves ! 
Withered beneath the frost and cold. 
Soon to decay in the common mold. 

Beautiful leaves ! 
So will the years that change vour tint 
Mark upon us their autumnal print. 

Beautiful leaves ! 
So shall we fade from the tree of time. 
Fade as ye fade in a wintry clime. 

Beautiful leaves ! 
But when the harvest of life is past, 
And we wake in eternal spring at last. 

Beautiful leaves ! 
May he who paints your brilliant hue. 
Form of our lives a chaplet new. 

Of beautiful leaves ! (40). 



To the applicant : Select any ten of the following questions. 

To the examiner: Should the applicant write upon more than ten, you will grade 
the first ten answers and reject all others. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
(Twelve questions— Ten credits each.) 

1. Discuss the value of psychology to the teacher. 

2. What Is meant by child study? Should it be encouraged? 

3. Distinguish between education and instruction. 

4. Name the methods of calling on pupils to recite. Which method is preferable? 
Why? 

5. In the study of geography, how much attention should be given to map drawing? 
Whv? 

0. What is the object of the recitation? 

7. What place should English grammar have in the course of study for the hlgii 
school? 

8. Outline a recitation in English grammar, and give an accepted method of present- 
ing the subject. 

9. What is the difference between school keeping and school teaching? 

10. What are the essential points for the teacher in an ungraded school to have in 
mind the first day? 

11. What is your method of dealing with a dull child ? 

12. Name five worthy motives to which a teacher may appeal, and tell how you would 
make use of two of them. 



CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 

EUGENE, OREGON. 



ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

FRANK STRONG, Ph, D President 

NANNA P. PADDOCK Registrar and Secretary to the President 

SETH HARLEY McALISTER Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

THE COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

JOHN STRAUB, A. M Dean of the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts 

ARTHUR LACHMAN, Ph. D Dean of the College of Science and Engineering 

THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Hon. Salathiel Hamilton Roseburg 

Term expires April 1, 1901. 
Hon. Cornelius C. Beekman Jaclisonvllle 

Term expires April 1, 1903. 
Hon. Cyrus A. Dolph Portland 

Term expires April 1, 1903. 
Hon. William Smith Baker City 

Term expires April 1, 1905. 
Hon. Robert S. Bean Salem 

Term expires April 1, 1905. 
Hon. Charles Hilton The Dalles 

Term expires April 1, 1905. 
Hon. Samson H. Friendly Eugene 

Term expires April 1, 1907. 
Hon. Charles B. Bellinger Portland 

Term expires April 1, 1909, 
Hon. Nehemiah L. Butler Monmouth 

Term expires April 1, 1911. 

OFFICERS OF THE REGENTS. 

Hon. Robert S. Bean President 

Mr. A. Guy Hovey Treasurer 

Hon. Joshua J. Walton Secretary 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Hon. Samson H. Friendly, Chairman ; Hon. Robert S. Bean ; Hon. Cyrus A. Dolph. 

THE GENERAL. FACULTY.* 

FRANK STONG, Ph. D.; A. B. Yale, 1884; A. M., Yale, 1893; Ph. D., Yale, 1897, 
President of the University. 

JAMES FRANCIS BELL M. D., L. R. C. P. (London), 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

OTTO SALY BINSWANQER Ph. D., M. D., 

Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

HON. CHARLES BYRON BELLINGER, 
Lecturer on Equity. 

THOMAS CONDON, Ph. D.; A. M., Pacific University ; Ph. D., Pacific University ; Ph. 

D., University of Oregon. 
Professor of Geology. 

♦With the exception of the president, the faculty are arranged in alphabetical order. 
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L.UELLA CLAY CARSON, A. M.; University of Oregon and Pacific University, 
Professor of Rlietoric and Englisli literature. 

FRANKLIN CAUTHORN/ A. M., M. D., 
Professor of Genenil and Descriptive Anatomy. 

FREDERIC STANIiEY DUNN, A. B.; University of Oregon, 1892; A. B., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1894, 
Professor oX Latin Language and Litemtiire. 

CHARLES FRIEDEL, Ph. D.; A. B., University of Wisconsin, 1S82; Student at Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, 1887-89 ; Student Jolins Hopliins University, 1892-JW ; Ph. D., 
University of Leipsic, 1895, 
Professor of Physics. 

MICHAEL ANGELO FLYNN, M. D., 
Professor of Physiology. 

ANDREW JACKSON GIESY, M. D., 
Professor of Clinical Gynaecology. 

IRVING MACKAY GLEN, A. M.; Graduate, California School of Elocution and Oni- 

tory, 1889; Graduate, California State Normal .School, San Jose, 1890; CJraduate, 

Elwood Conservatory of Music, 1890; A. B., University of Orci^on, 18J»4; 

Graduate Student at Johns Hopkins University, 1891-9U. 

Professor of Early English Literature and Oratory. 

HON. William ball gilbert. 

Lecturer on ConsHtutiDual Law. 

BENJAMIN JAMES HAWTHORNE, A. M.; Randolph Macon College, 1861, 
Professor of Psychology. 

SIMEON EDWARD JOSEPHI, M. D., 
Dean of the School of Medicine, and Professor of Obstetrics and Xervous Diseases. 

HENRY E. JONES, M. D., 
Emeritus Professor of Clinical Gynaecology. 

WILLIAM JONES, M. D., 
Professor of Clinical Surgery. 

ARTHUR LACHMAN, Ph. D.; B. S. University of California, 1898 ; Ph. D., University of 

Munich, 1895, 
Professor of Chemistry. 

GEORGE LILLEY, LL. D; A. M., Washington and Jefi'erson College, 1878; A. M., Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University, 1882; A. M., Knox College, 188t); Ph. D., Illinois 
Wesleyan University, 1882 ; LL. D., Chaddocli College, 1887, 
Professor of Mathematics. 

EBENEZER BURTON McELROY, Ph. D.; A. M., Christian College, 1888; Ph. D., Will- 
amette University, 1884, 
Professor of Logic. 

EDWARD HIRAM McALISTER, A. M.; A. B., Univei-sity of Oregon, 1890; A. M.. Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1898, 
Professor of Applied Mathematics and Engineering. 

kenneth alexander j. mackenzie, m. d., c. m., l. r. c, p. & l. r. c. s. 

(p:din.). 

Professor of Theory and Practice of Clinical Medicine. 

RICHARD NUNN A. B., B. CH., M. D^ 
Profossor of Diseases of Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 

JOHN STRAUB, A. M.; A. B., Mercersburg College, 187f{; A. M., Merccr.sburg Colhjge, 1879, 
Professor of Greek Language and Litemture. 

FRIEDERICH GEORG G. SCHMIDT, Ph. D.; Student at University of Erlangen, 

1888-90; Student at Johns Hopkins University, 1898-9(); University Scholar, 

1894-95; P^elTow, 1895-96, and Ph. D., 1896, 

Professor of Modern Languages and Literatures. 

CURTIS CLARK STRONG, M. D., 
Emeritus Professor of Gynaecology. 

WILLIAM HENRY SA YLOR, M. D^ 
Professor of Diseases of Geni to-Urinary Organs and Clinical Sui-gery. 
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RICHARD HOPWOOD THORNTON, LL. B., 
Dean of the School of Law, and Professor of the Common Law, and the Law of Contracts 

and Evidence. 

ERNEST FANNING TUCKER, A. B., M. D., 
Professor of Gynaecology. 

FREDERICK LEONARD WASHBURN, A. M.: A. B., Harvard University, 1882; A. M., 

Harvard University, 1805; Gradnate Student, Johns Hopkins University, 188tf-s7, 

Professor of Biology. 

HOLT COUCH WILSON, M. D., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

GEORGE MILTON WELLS, M. D., 
Professor of Paediatrics. 

GEORGE FLANDERS WILSON, M. D., 
Professor of Military and Operative Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 

HON. JOHN WILLIAM WHALLEY, 
Lecturer on Pleading. 

FREDERIC GEORGE YOUNG, A. B.; Johns Hopkins University, 1886; University 

Scholar, Johns Hopkins University, 1886-W, 

Professor of Economics and Sociology. 

HENRY D. SHELDON. Ph. D., 
Instructor in Philosophy and Education. 

JOSEPH SCHAFER, M. L., University of Wisconsin, 
Instructor in History. 

SETH HARLEY McALISTER, 
Instructor in Mechanics. 

CAMILLA LEACH, 
Instructor in Freehand Drawing and the History of Art. 

IDA BEL ROE, A. B., 
Instructor in English. 

BERNARD E. SPENCER, 
Assistant in Chemistry. 

ARTHUR CHARLES HI ATT, 
Assistant in Physics. 

WALLIS GIFFORD NASH, 
Director of the School of Music. 

CHARLES ARTHUR BURDEN, 
Director of Physical Education. 

MARGUERITE HANSEN, 
Assistant in the School of Mu>ic. 

MRS. W. L. DELANO. 
Assistant in the School of Music. 

ALBERT EDWARD MACKAY, M. D., 
Lecturer on Bacteriology. 

ANDREW CHARLES SMITH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Clinical Surgery. 

WILLIAM E. MAXWELL, M. D., 
Lecturer on Dermatology. 

ROBERT CLARK YENNEY, M. D., 
Lecturer on Histology and Pathology. 

HON. LEWIS BERKLEY COX, 
^ Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 

EDWARD PAYSON GEARY, M. D., 
Ijccturer on Physical Diagnosis. 

CORTES HOLIDAY WHEELER, M. D., 
LecLUier on Hygiene. 
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JOHN Mccarty brooke, m. d., 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

EDMOND JOHN LABBE, M. D., 
Assistiint Demonstrator of Anatomy. 



SPECIAL UNIVERSITY LECTURERS, 19OO-10O1. 

ARTHUR C. COLLIER, A. M., Professor of Geology in Willamette University, 
Petrography, Economic Geology, and Mining Engineering. 

ERNEST BROSS, Managing Editor of the Oregonian, 
Method and Ethics of Editorial Writing; and Great Editors and Great Newspapers of 

the Nineteenth Century. 

HON. GEORGE H. WILLIAMS, Portland, 
Topics in Constitutional Law. 

ALBERT R. SWEETSER, A. M., Professor of Biology, Pacific University, 
Fleshy Fungi. 

CHARLES A. MORDEN, Superintendent of Mechanical Department of the Oregonian, 
The Mechanics of a Newspaper. 

EDWARD A. REALS, Forecast Official, U. S. Weather Bureau, Portland, 
The Use of Kites in Determining Upper Currents of Air. 

JOSEPH R. WILSON, D. D.. Principal of Portland Academy, 
History. 

WILLIS C. HAWLEY, President of Willamette University, 
Topics in United States History. 

THOMAS L. ELIOT, D. D., Portland, 
American Poetry. 

WALTER T. WILLIAMSON, M. D., First Assistant Physician, State Insane Asylum, 

Salem, 
Neurology. 

CHARLRS H MARKHAM, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Oregon Lines, 

Southern Pacific Company, 

Railway Transportation. 

WALLACE McCAMANT, Attorney at Law, Portland, 
Topics in Constitutional History. 

WILLIAM M. LADD, Portland, 
The Practical Side of Finance and Banking. 

HENRY B. THIELSON. Salem, 
Practical Problems in Civil Engineering. 

HON. DAVID P. THOMPSON, Portland, 
The Relation of Business to Economics. 



COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY. 

The Academic Counsel— The President, Deans Straub, Young, Lachman, Carson, Pro- 
fessors Condon and Friedel. 

The Graduate Counsel— The President, Dean Young, Professors Washburn, Friedel 
and Glen. 

Accredited Schools— T\\e President, Instructor in Philosophy and Education, and Pro- 
fessor McAlister. 

University ^a;/enston— Professors Dunn, Schmidt, and Mr. Schafer. 

Athletics— Mr. Burden, Professors Hawlhorno and Schmidt. 

Admissions and Special Students— The President, Deans I^achman and Straub. 

Appointments— Fro fesnors Carson, Washburn, and the President. 

Examinations and Senior Cret/ t7A— Professors Lilley, Glen, and McAlister. 
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UNIVERSITY LECTURES, 1 899-1 900. 

GENERAL LECTURES. 

STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, D. D., President of Whitman College, 
An Oregon Hero. 

EMORY SMITH, Professor of Horticulture, Stanford University, 
Character Building. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE LECTURES. 

ELLEN C. McCORNACK, Eugene, 
The Tertiary Horse. 

EDWARD H. McALISTER, A. M., Professor of Applied Mathematics and Engineering, 

University of Oregon, 
Steady Winds. 

ARTHUR L ACHM AN. Ph. D.. Professor of Chemistry, University of Oregon, 
Uses of Electricity in Chemical Manufacturing. 

BERNARD E. SPENCER, Assistant in Chemistry, University of Oregon, 
Insect Wings. 

SETH H. McALISTER, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, University of Oregon, 
Philosophy of the Bicycle. 

THOMAS CONDON, Ph. D., Professor of Geology, University of Oregon, 
The Rudimentary Hand. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

The Qniversity of Oregon comprises the following colleges and schools: 
The Graduate School. 

The College of Literature, Science, and the Arts: 
The General Classical Group. 
The General Literary Group. 
The General Scientific Group. 
The Civic Historical Group. 
The School of Commerce. 
Collegiate Courses — 
L Law and Journalism. 
2. Course for Teachers. 
The College op Science and Engineering. 
The School of Applied Science, 

1. The Course Preparatory to Medicine and Dentistry. 
The School of Engineering. 
The School of Mines and Mining. 
The School of Medicine, at Portland. 
The School of Law, at Portland. 
The School of Music. 
The University Academy. 

The Graduate School. — In each of the colleges there are advanced 
courses leading to second and third degrees. These courses are open to 
graduates of any reputable college, upon presentation of diploma, provided 
the preparation of the candidate is satisfactory to the graduate council. 

The college of literature, science, and the arts contains the general 
groups of studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. These courses 
cover four years. 

The school of commerce offers a four years' course, with special reference 
to administration of large commercial and manufacturing interests. 

The collegiate course in law and journalism prepares for the study of law, 

and a special training in history and economics in preparation for journalism. 

The teachers' course is an advanced course for those intending to fit them- 
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selves for positions of supervision and teaching in departments of higher 
education. 

The college of science and engineering contains the courses in science 
and engineering that lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Civil, 
Sanitary, Electrical, and Mining Engineer. These courses cover four and 
five years. 

The course preparatory to medicine and dentistry covers two years, and 
prepares students for the school of medicine of the University of Oregon 
and other standard schools. This course enables students to anticipate one 
year of the course in the schools of medicine and dentistry. 

The school of medicine offers a course covering four years, one of which 
may be anticipated by the course preparatory to medicine. 

The school of law offers a two years' course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

The school of music offers instruction in various branches of instrumental 
and vocal music, and in the theory of music. 

The university academy is the preparatory department of the university, 
and is a part of the university. It now covers the eleventh and twelfth 
grades of the' public high school. In order to fully enter the lowest grade 
of the university academy, the student must have finished the tenth grade of 
the high school. 

The university has, however, made arrangements with the Eugene High 
School to give students, who have just finished the work of the ninth grade, 
instruction in part of the tenth grade work until the high schools of the state 
have increased the number of their grades. Students, then, in places where 
the ninth grade is the highest work possible, may enter the university under 
the above arrangement. 

HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION. 

The University of Oregon is an integral part of the public school system 
of the state, and embraces ( exclusive of the university academy and the 
graduate school ) the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth grades 
of the public school system. The university simply finishes the work begun 
in the grammar and country schools, and continued in the high schools. 

Practically the institution opens its doors to all the sons and daughters of 
the state, and to all students, wherever their homes, without discrimination. 
The broad, helpful spirit of a real university is seen in its organization and 
its provision for meeting as many of the needs of the young men and women 
of the state as possible, provided only that they are prepared for the courses 
offered. 

The University of Oregon was founded by legislative act in 1872, by which 
act the university was located at Eugene. Regular instruction began in 
1876. Eugene is one hundred and twenty-five miles south of Portland, on 
the Willamette River, and at the head of the Willamette Valley. It is on 
the direct line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Eugene is the county seat 
of Lane County, has five thousand population, a large high school and ex- 
cellent grammar schools. The church and society privileges for students 
are excellent, and the cost of living is low. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

The university campus is in the southeastern part of Eugene, and covers 
twenty-seven acres. It is beautifully situated on rising ground, close by the 
Willamette River, with both the Cascade and Coast ranges in full view. 
The following buildings are located upon the university grounds : 
Deady Hall, a three-story brick building, with basement. It was erected 
and presented by the citizens of Lane County to the state, and named in 
honor of the late Matthew P. Deady, the first president of the board of re- 
gents. It contains the biological, psychological, and physical laboratories, 
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and, for the present, the chemical laboratory. It also has the departments 
of Latin, Greek, French, and German, logic, and psychology, together with 
the halls of the literary societies. In the basement is the gas plant of the 
laboratories, and the private laboratories of the professor of physics and of 
the department of physics. 

Villard Hall was named in honor of Henry H. Villard, of New York City, 
the greatest benefactor of the university. It is an imposing cemented brick 
building, and contains the president's office, the assembly hall of the univer- 
sity, the very Valuable geological collection, and the departments of English 
literature, early Erglish literature, and oratory, history, economics and so- 
ciology, geology and mathematics. 

The hall of Mining and Chemical Engineering was recently finished, and 
is admirably adapted to its purpose. It has three floors, with laboratory fa- 
cilities for two hundred students, and will contain the latest appliances for 
the highest research work in all lines of mining and manufacturing chem- 
istry. It has hoods and ventilators for carrying off gases, and conforms in 
its arrangement to the most approved methods in the modern teaching of 
chemistry. It will contain all of the departments of chemistry, and will 
make possible a great expansion in mining, metallurgy, and assaying. The 
upper floor will for the present be used as classrooms in other subjects. 

The dormitory, a three-story brick building, affords accommodations for 
about seventy young men. The rooms are all well lighted and ventilated, 
and will accommodate two students. The whole building is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, has a large dining room, and all appliances for 
boarding. The rent for each room is $3 per month, or $15 per term, payable 
in advance at the office of the registrar. This for the present includes light 
and heat, and furniture, except bedding. When two students occupy a room 
the cost is reduced to one-half the above for each person. The dining-room 
will be managed by a student association, and it is estimated that the total 
cost of living may be made to come under $3 per week. Students desiring 
rooms are advised to apply at once to the registrar, as the pressure for ac- 
commodations in Eugene will be unusually great during the year 1900-1901. 

The dormitory also contains the general library, the reading room, the 
music rooms, and the Young Men's Christian Association reading and recep- 
tion room. 

The Hall of Civil Engineering and Astronomy is a frame building, situated 
east of Thirteenth Street, and near Collier Hall. 

Collier Hall, the president's house, is situated upon the part of the campus 
south of Thirteenth Street, and is surrounded by grounds covering nine and 
one-half acres. 

The university operates its own electric light and water plants, and gas 
plant for furnishing gas for the chemical, physical and biological labora- 
tories. It also owns its own printing press and "necessary outfit. 

The gymnasium is a brick building of fair size, well equipped for indoor 
athletic work. 

The shop is in the basement of the gymnasium building. It contains the 
electric light plant that supplies all the university buildings with light. 

The pump station is a frame building on the Willamette River, filled with 
pumping machinery for supplying the university reservoirs with water. 

A weather station is located on the campus, "from which regular reports 
are sent to the chief weather observer at Portland. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The university year consists of forty weeks, beginning in 1900 on Wednes- 
day, the nineteenth of September. Commencement day occurs on Thursday, 
June 20, 1901. The year is divided on the semester plan. 
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REGISTRATION. 

Students are required to present themselves immediately upon arrival at 
the office of the registrar, in Villard Hall, for the purpose of registration. 
By a rule of the board of regents, no student can register without having 
first paid the incidental fee. Students will register for the number of hours 
required in their course or group. Mature students of good preparation and 
excellent health may, with the consent of the dean of the college to which 
they belong, and of the Academic Council, take more than the required num- 
ber of hours, and thus materially shorten the time required for graduation. 

TUITION AND FEES. 

There is no tuition at the University of Oregon. The incidental fee, pay- 
able each year by students in all departments of the university, is $10. The 
fees in the school of music vary with the instruction. 

A diploma fee of $10 is charged for the first degree taken, and of $10 for 
each succeeding degree. The rules prescribe that no person shall be recom- 
mended for a degree until he has paid all dues, including the diploma fee. 

In all laboratory courses, in whatever department, a deposit is required 
to cover waste and breakage. At the end of the year the balance of the de- 
posit, over and above waste and breakage, will be returned to the student. 
The amount of the deposit varies according to the courses taken. 

EXPENSES. 

The expenses for one person for a year vary according to the circum- 
stances of the case, but in general are very low. The cost of living at the 
dormitory for young men is as follows: Room, $3 per month per room; for 
two students occupying a room, $1.50 per month each, or thirty-seven and 
one-half cents per week. Board will be on the co-operative plan, and board 
and room will cost somewhat less than $3 per week, according to estimates. 
This will include, during the coming year, heat and light. The cost of living 
in Eugene varies from $3 to $5 per week. Many students rent rooms and do 
light house keeping, thus reducing the cost of living to a very low point. A 
fair estimate of the yearly expense of those who hire lodgings and board, 
either in the dormitory or outside, is $125 per year and upward. For those 
who do light house keeping, the cost is materially less. Students should 
plan, however, upon incidental expenses for entertainments, society dues, 
athletic subscriptions, etc. 

Parents expecting to come to Eugene to live while their children attend 
the university, or expecting to send members of their families to rent rooms 
and do light house keeping, are invited to address the president of the uni- 
versity or the Dean of the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, or the 
Dean of Women, who will render all the assistance possible. 

REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

There are many ways of earning money while at the university, and in 
general no young men or women with determination and sufficient prepara- 
tion, even if they and their people are destitute of funds, need hesitate about 
entering the university. The university employs a considerable number of 
students. Others are employed in the dormitory. There is opportunity for 
young men or women to help themselves by employment in private families, 
as stenographers and typewriters, in offices and stores. Students looking for 
such work should be on the ground early, ready to take advantage of any 
opening. Address the president of the university, the deans of the colleges, 
the dean of women, or the secretaries of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion and Young Women's Christian Association. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

The government of the institution rests upon the inherent obligations of 
students to the university and to the state. The university is maintained at 
the public expense for the public good. Those who participate in its benefits 
are expected, as a matter of honor, not only to fulfill the obligations of loyal 
members of the institution, of the community, and of the commonwealth, but 
actively to aid in promoting intellectual and moral interests. Every student 
owes to the public a full equivalent for its expenditure in his behalf, in the 
form of superior usefulness to it, both while in the institution and afterwards. 
Students, therefore, cannot claim any exemption from the duties of good citi- 
zens and of loyal members of the community and of the university ; on the 
contrary, they are under peculiar obligations loyally to fulfill every duty. As 
members of the institution, they are held responsible for regular attendance 
and the proper performance of their duties. The interests of faithful students 
and the well-being of the university demand that those who do not conform 
to these manifest obligations should withdraw from the institution or be ex- 
cluded. As members of the community, students are amenable to the law; 
and, if guilty of its infraction, are liable to a termination of their relations 
with the university. The university recognizes its civic relations, and rests 
its administration upon civic obligations. 

STUDENT SOCIETIES— RELIGIOUS. 
THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Young Men's Christian Association has commodious rooms in the 
dormitory. It endeavors to promote growth in grace and Christian fellow- 
ship among its members, and stands for Christian life and work in the uni- 
versity. It holds regular prayer meetings on Wednesday afternoons at 6:45 
o'clock. 

The Young Men's Christian Association will offer two special courses in 
New Testament study. They will be given by young men of the association, 
under the supervision of some members of the faculty : 

1. The Life and Teachings of Christ, from Sharman's Studies in the Life 
of Christ, and Stevens & Burton's Harmony of the Gospels. • 

2. The Acts and the Epistles from Bosworth's Studies in the Acts and' 
Epistles, and Burton's Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. 

The association maintains an employment bureau in connection with the 
administrative office, the services of which are free to students in all depart- 
ments of the institution. In making application for assistance in this line, 
applicants should state : 

1. The kind of work in which they have had experience. 

2. The kind they would accept. 

3. The amount of time they can give to it. 

4. The proportion of the expenses which they must earn. 

5. The college and class they expect to enter. 

The association has a committee to help students to find comfortable rooms 
and boarding places. Students will be more apt to secure rooms as they de- 
sire them if they send word before coming to the university, telling the 
price they wish to pay. 

A student's handbook, containing items of information especially valuable 
to new students, is issued at the end of the college year. A copy will be 
sent free to any address. Apply to the general secretary. 

Address all inquiries to the general secretary of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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THE YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

was organized March, 1894. Its purpose is to crystallize the Christian ele- 
ment in the university, and make the influence of that element felt among 
all the young women. Its social function is an important part of its work. 
New students are .met as they come from the trains, and everything is done 
to make them welcome. Informal prayer meetings are held every Wednes- 
day afternoon at 3 o'clock, in the association parlors. Officers are chosen 
the first week of January to serve one year. Any young woman wishing in- 
formation in regard to the university is invited to correspond with the gen- 
eral secretary of the association, or Prof. Luella Clay Carson, Dean of 
Women, who is actively interested in the association. 

Parents and pastors are urged to write the president of the university 
when young men and women are coming to the university that they may be 
met and assisted in finding homes and introduced to congenial university 
life. Every endeavor is made to surround students with the best influences 
of refinement and Christian culture. 

LITERARY. 
THE liAUKEAN AND EUTAXIAN CORPORATION, 

composed of the Laurean and Eutaxian societies, was organized with a state 
charter, 1877. It was organized to further the literary interests of the soci- 
eties and the university. It has a hall in wl^ich the two societies meet, and 
a well selected library of several hundred volumes. The corporation elects 
annually a corps of officers, whose duty it is to look after the interests of the 
library of the organization. 

PHILOIiOGIAN SOCIETY. 

The society was organized October 21, 1893. Its object is to discuss ques- 
tions of general interest, and to secure for its members proficiency in debate 
and a thorough knowledge of parliamentary usage. The usual exercises are 
a declamation ; an extemporaneous address on some current topic ; a pre- 

fiSLved address of fifteen minutes ; and a debate open to all members, with 
eaders appointed two weeks in advance. The officers are elected for a term 
of ten weeks ; and the meeting are held in the physical lecture-room, at 7:30 
on Friday evenings. 

SCIENTIFIC. 
THE CHEMICAIi SOCIETY. 

The Chemical Society of the University of Oregon was organized in 
April, 1900, for the purpose of encouraging the study of current chemical 
literature. It meets in alternate weeks during the college year. Member- 
ship is open to qualified students in chemistry. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

A scientific society, organized January 10, 1896, and composed of the 
scientific members of the faculty, advanced students, and others interested 
in science. Meets once a month for presentation of papers, discussions, etc. 

BIOLOGICAL, CLUB. 

Open to advanced students in the department of biology. Meets inform- 
ally once in two weeks, at the home of the instructor, to discuss current bio- 
logical literature, and to read standard works pertinent to the subject. 
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ATHLETIC. 

THE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION.'' 

The Athletic Association of the University of Oregon, which was organ- 
ized in 1894, exercises control over all athletic interests of the university. 
Under it was organized in 1894 a football team, and in 1895 a track athletic 
team. In addition to these, the university is represented by a baseball nine, 
s. golf club, a basket-ball team, a tennis club, and an indoor baseball club. 

THE INTER-COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

Is composed of the different colleges and universities of the state, each 
being represented at the annual meet at Salem in June. 

The University of Oregon has also formed an Inter-State Athletic As- 
sociation with the University of Washington, and annual meets will be held, 
beginning May, 1900. 

MUSICAL. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON GLEE CLUB. 

The club is a student organization, open to all students who are successful 
in the try-out held during the first week of each university year. 

A yearly Thanksgiving concert is given by the club ; and a tour is usually 
made during the Christmas holidays by a team of sixteen, selected by the di- 
rector. During the vacation of 1899-1900, the club gave eight concerts in 
the principal cities of Eastern Oregon and Washington. 

The yearly election of officers is held 'at the beginning of each school 
year. All officers except the director are chosen from the membership of 
the club. 

The club is under the direction of Irving M. Glen, Professor of Early 
English Literature, who is also baritone soloist of the club. 

TREBLE CLEF. 

The treble clef, a new musical club for women, was organized during the 
present year. It consists of sixteen voices, four on each part, and is under 
the direction of Miss Hansen and Mr. Nash. Regular practice is held 
throughout the year, and hereafter an annual concert will be given just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOCIETAS QUIRINALIS. 

A classical club composed only of advanced students in Greek and Latin, 
for the purpose of furthering and fostering the pursuit of classical studies 
and for the social intercourse of students in this department of work. The 
quirinlas meets on the first Tuesday of each month during the college year, 
social sessions alternating with public lectures and meetings, at which papers 
on special topics are read by selected members. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The Alumni Association of the University of Oregon was organized in 
1879. The membership consists of all the graduates of the literary depart- 
ments of the university. The objects of the association are "to advance the 
cause of higher education, to promote the interests of the University of Ore- 
gon, and to encourage mutual acquaintance and good fellowship among the 
alumni. ' ' 

STUDENT BODY. 

The student body exercises general control over all student affairs within 
the university. The general management of its affairs is entrusted to an 
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executive committee, consisting" of a president, vice president, and secre- 
tary. Officers are elected at the beginning of the first semester of each col- 
lege year. 

UNIVERSITY AFFILIATION. 

The University of Oregon is completing arrangements for a close affilia- 
tion of other colleges and universities of the state with itself, whereby their 
graduates shall pass into the State University upon graduation, with a speci- 
. led number of credits, and without examination. Such graduates may then 
pursue advanced courses, either in the graduate school or elsewhere, with 
or without being candidates for a degree. 

It is hoped to come into cordial relations with every high school or 
academy, and with every other college or university, in the state. Regis- 
trars of other collegiate institutions are invited to address the president of 
the university to this end. 

APPOINTMENT OP TEACHERS. 

The university, through its department of philosophy and education, con- 
ducts an appointment bureau for the recommendation of teachers to school 
officers and superintendents desiring capable teachers. Only such teachers 
as are students in the university, and especially such as are members of the 
department of philosophy and education will be recommended. The uni- 
versity has many calls for competent teachers at good salaries which it is 
not able to meet because of lack of material at the university. These calls 
are for principals as well as teachers, and the demand is almost always in 
excess of the supply. This will probably be more and more true because of 
the rapid development of high schools in the state and of the general school 
system calling for men and women experienced as principafi and superin- 
tendents. 

School officers are invited to correspond with the chairman of the ap- 
pointment committee of the university faculty. All such assistance will be 
without any expense whatever to school officers and students. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

With a view to the extension of the advantages of the university to 
teachers and other persons whose engagements will not permit of residence 
at the university, extension courses of instruction will be offered. 

Persons who offer to do systematic work in these courses, and to take ex- 
amination in them, will be enrolled as attendants upon extension courses. 
Attendants who pass satisfactory examinations are entitled to receive from 
the university certificates of record of the work done, which may be credited 
to them upon their scholarship records, if they subsequently become students 
of the university. 

The University Extension Department of the University of Oregon, as at 
present organized, carries on its work of giving instruction at a distance 
from the university in two ways : First, by courses of lectures delivered in 
person by university instructors ; and, second, by individual instruction by 
correspondence. 

I. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 

University extension lectures are lectures delivered by university pro- 
fessors and instructors on subjects which they treat in their regular classes. 

Under the system adopted by the University of Oregon, the university 
extension lectures are delivered only in courses of six lectures. The pur- 
pose of delivering the lectures in courses is to concentrate attention upon 
one subject. 

A printed syllabus, free to each student, will give an epitome of the sub- 
ject considered, an analysis of each lecture, references to the best books on 
the subject, and other helpful suggestions. 
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The class, which is held before or after each lecture, furnishes the student 
an opportunity to question the lecturer and to have special difficulties ex- 
plained. In the class, the lecturer will take the opportunity to elaborate his 
subject or to emphasize its salient features. 

The lecturer will hold at the end of the course a written examination, 
which may be taken only by those who have attended the lectures and classes, 
read the required books an^ sent in the required papers. 

II. INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

It should be clearly understood that instruction by correspondence is by 
no means regarded as the equivalent of resident study. It is not so valuable 
to the student. Experience has shown, however, that earnest students may 
do good work at a distance from the university when guided by competent 
instruction by correspondence. There are in every locality teachers, min- 
isters, and men and women of various vocations, who are carrying on the 
study of certain subjects alone, and who would be glad to avail themselves 
of the guidance of a university instructor. There are others who would 
take up and prosecute some line of study if they could have competent guid- 
ance, but who do not feel able to carry on any study without guidance. 
Some are looking forward to a college course and would like to prepare 
themselves for admission ; others would like to do a part of the college work 
in absence, thereby shortening the time of residence required for a course. 
For these various classes of persons and all others who desire to receive 
guidance in some line of study by correspondence, whether with a view to 
receiving university credit or not, the University of Oregon offers instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 

UNIVERSITY CREDIT FOR WORK DONE BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

1. When a student has completed any course of study by correspondence 
satisfactorily to the instructor, he will be given a certificate for the work 
done. 

2. If he wishes this work to count on the books of the university toward 
a degree, he must pass the regular examination for admission to one of the 
regular courses or groups of the university. He must also pass, ordinarily 
at the university, a special examination on the work done by correspondence. 

3. For the Bachelor's degree not more than one-half of the required 
work may be performed by correspondence. 

4. For the Master's degree not more than one-half of the required work 
may be performed by correspondence, except in the case otherwise provided 
for of the Master's degree in absentia. 

5. For the Doctor's degree not more than one-third of the required work 
may be performed by correspondence. 

EXPENSES. 

1. Extension lectures : The expenses of the lecturer and $5 per lecture, 
which is less than one-half the usual fee. 

2. Instruction by correspondence: The fees vary from $10 for a full 
course to $2 for the minimum course. 

All fees are payable in advance. 

For particular information about any point address the President of the 
University or the Chairman of the Committee on University Extension, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

PRIZES AND HONORS. 

The following prizes in oratory are annually offered : 

The Failing Prize, not to exceed $150, is the income from a gift of $2,500 
made to the university by Hon. Henry Failing of Portland. It is awarded 
"to that member of the senior class in the Classical, the Scientific, or the 
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Literary Course prescribed by the university, or such courses as may, at the 
time, be substituted for either of said courses, who shall pronounce the best 
original oration at the time of his or her graduation." 

The Beekman Prize, not to exceed $100, is the income from a gift of 
$1,600 made to the university by Hon. C. C. Beekman of Jacksonville. It is 
awarded under the same conditions as the Failing Prize, for the second best 
oration. 

Candidates for the B. A. or the B. S. degrees, whose average scholarship 
(^uring their sophomore and junior years has not fallen below C, may com- 
pete for the Failing and Beekman prizes if they have complied with the fol- 
lowing conditions: Two years' residence at the imiversity ; the junior and 
senior courses in orations ; two courses in public speaking above course 1. 

Three typewritten copies of the competing orations, signed with an as- 
sumed name (the real name being filed at the same time in a sealed enve- 
lope), must be in the hands of the Academic Council on the first Monday in 
April. 

Honors will be assigned to gradutes as follows : 

Students shall graduate summa cum laude when at least half their credits 
rank A and none rank below B ; magna cum laude when no credits rank 
below B ; cum laude when at least half their credits rank B and none be- 
low C ; when a student's credits rank lower than any of the above he gradu- 
ates rite. 

LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 

The libraries of the university contain about twelve thousand volumes 
and ten thousand pamphlets. The growth of the general library is slow, 
because of entirely inadequate funds. Numerous and valuable additions, 
however, have been made to the library this year. The Dewey system of 
classification has been adopted, and a card catalogue enables students to 
make ready use of the books. The library is a depository for all documents 
published by the government at Washington, and receives a large number 
every year. 

Special department libraries are being accumulated which are provided 
with reserve shelves in the general library. Poole's Index and the annual 
library indexes have been provided, and there is a valuable collection of 
bound periodicals. The list of encyclopedias and strictly reference books 
numbers over two hundred volumes. The literary societies of the univer- 
sity have accumulated libraries of considerable value, which will be accom- 
modated in special alcoves of the general library. The society libraries 
number nearly 1,000 volumes. 

The general library is especially strong in economics and history. In- 
structors in the university, students, and resident graduates are entitled to 
draw books from the library. To others it is a reference library only. Stu- 
dents may draw three volumes at a time, to be retained for three weeks, with 
the privilege of one renewal. The library is open every day during the term 
time, from 8:30 A. M. to 5 P. M., and on Saturday from 8:30 A. M. to 12. 

The university reading room contains a large assortment of American 
and foreign newspapers and periodicals. The number will be added to as 
rapidly as the funds permit. They now include weekly and monthly maga- 
zines and reviews on general literature, sociology, political science, history, 
economics, chemistry, biology, physics, engineering, education, philosophy, 
psychology, French and German, etc. 

The reading room will be open every day in term time, from 8:30 A. M. 
to 5 P. M., excepting Sunday. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The Oregon Weekly is published each Monday during the college year by 
the Eutaxian, Laurean, and Philologian Literary Societies. The paper is 
devoted to general college news, and aims to keep the students, faculty, and 
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alumni posted concerning the every-day happenings at the university and 
neighboring institutions. The staff consists of an editor-in-chief, with two 
associate editors ; and a managing editor, with two assistants. The various 
members of the staflf are elect^ by the three literary societies at the begin- 
ning of the second semester of each year. The general management of the 
paper is entrusted to an executive committee, consisting of one member from 
each society. 

The University of Oregon Monthly is a monthly magazine published by the 
student body of the university. It is confined to literary articles written by 
students, alumni, and other persons connected with the institution. The aim 
of the monthly is to arouse and cultivate among the students practical lit- 
erary ability ; and also to serve as a medium between the university and its 
alumni and friends. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON PUBLICATIONS. 

Elastern Oyster Culture in Oregon. Popular Scterux Monthly^ December, 
1899, by Prof. Frederick L. Washburn, Professor of Biology and State Bi- 
olo^st. 

Some Winter Birds of Western Oregon. Report of State Biologist, June 
30, 1899. 

Present Condition of the Kastern Oyster Experiment and the Native 
Oyster Industry. Report of State Biologist, January 30, 1900. 

Spawning Habits of Razor Clam and Bearing of Same Upon Legislation 
for Its Protection. Report of State Biologist. 

A Contribution to Our Knowledge of the Food Fishes of the Oregon 
Coast. Report of State Biologist. 

UNIVERSITY BULLETINS. 

The university expects to put out during the coming year and hereafter, 
bulletins for the schools of the state on nature study, chemistry, botany, 
physics, English, and history. It will be the purpose of these bulletins. 
¥rritten by specialists in their various lines, to suggest material and meth- 
ods, reference or text books, and apparatus, i. e., what ought to be purchased 
first, where it may be had cheapest, with prices, or how it may be made at 
home. In English, lists of classics published in inexpensive form, tabulated 
approximately as to grades, will be given ; and in history, selections from 
the sources will be undertaken, suitable for use in high schools and colleges. 



GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

FACULTY. 

The faculty of each school or college consists of the president of the uni- 
versity and the resident professors and other teachers giving instruction in 
the college. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The Graduate School of the University of Oregon was organized to offer 
advanced instruction upon the basis of work completed in the College of 
Literature, Science and the Arts, the College of Science and Engineering. 
and the School of Mines and Mining. It meets the threefold purpose of ex- 
tending general culture, for which the degree Master of Arts is granted: of 
encouraging the mastery of a specialty, for which the degrees of Master of 
Science and of Doctor of Philosophy and the different Engineering degrees 
are granted; and of providing for those who desire a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with particular subjects than is offered in undergraduate work, but are 
not candidates for degrees. 
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ADMISSION. 

Graduates of this university, or of other colleges or universities regularly 
authorized to grant Bachelors' degrees, and others who can give satisfactory 
evidence that they have an equivalent preparation, are admitted to the Grad- 
uate School on the recommendation of the president and the Graduate Coun- 
cil: Provided, always, that the president and council may prescribe for the 
candidate . such preliminary work as they may deem necessary for entrance 
upon his course. 

The candidate shall present his diploma and other credentials to the 
president and council with an application showing his proposed work, as ap- 
proved by the heads of the departments in which his major and minor sub- 
jects lie. 

REGISTRATION. 

The applicant shall, in order to register, file with the registrar his regis- 
tration card granted by the council, and pay the incidental fee of $10. 

DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Beginning with the year 1900-1901, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
will be open to graduate students under the following conditions: 

1. The candidate must be a baccalaureate graduate of this university or 
of a college or university whose degrees are accepted as equivalent to its 
own; or he must give satisfactory evidence to the Graduate Council that he 
possesses an equivalent preparation for graduate work. 

2. He must make application to the Dean of the Graduate School before 
the first day of October preceding the commencement at which he intends 
to present himself for the degree, and must then give satisfactory evidence 
of his ability to read such German and French as may be necessary for the 
prosecution of his studies. 

3. He must have spent at least three full college years in graduate work 
at this or some other approved university; the last year must be spent as a 
resident student of this university. • The time spent in attaining the degree 
of A. M. may be counted toward satisfying this time condition. 

4. He must present a thesis showing the results of original research of a 
high character, and must pass acceptable examinations, both written and 
oral, in one chief or major study and two allied, subsidiary or minor studies, 
not more than two of which may be in the same department. The oral ex- 
amination shall be before the Faculty of the Graduate School, where he may 
be required to defend his thesis. The thesis, embodying the results of origi- 
nal research in some subject connected with his major study, must be pre- 
sented to the head of the department in which the work was done not later 
than the first of May preceding the commencement at which the degree is 
to be conferred, and if approved by him shall be placed on file for inspection 
in the library for at least two weeks. If finally approved, not less than one 
hundred printed copies must be delivered to the librarian of the university, 
before graduation, or proper security be given for the printing of that num- 
ber; provided, that if the thesis has already been printed, ten copies only shall 
be deposited with the librarian. 

THE MASTER'S DEGREE. 

The degree of Master of Arts or Master of Sciences will be granted only 
after at least one full year's graduate work. The candidate must have com- 
pleted with high credit seventeen hours per week or their equivalent chosen 
from the courses of graduate study: other courses may be offered only by the 
special consent of the departments concerned, and with the approval of the 
graduate council; but courses for which a professional certificate or diploma 
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is given will not be counted toward this degree. Work may be confined to 
a single department, and may not be distributed among more than three. 
Not later than the fifteenth of May preceding the commencement at which 
the degree is to be taken, he must present to the head of the department in 
which his chief study has been a typewritten thesis which must embody 
scholarly research on some topic connected with that study. 

Until further notice, in exceptional cases, the degree of Master of Arts 
will be granted for work in absentia to those who fulfill the conditions for 
entrance to the graduate school and pay the incidental fee, provided the can- 
didacy be approved by the president and the graduate council ; that the pro- 
posed outline of work cover a full college year, and be approved in advance 
by the department concerned ; that the candidate shall present himself at 
the university for examination, deposit a typewritten thesis embodying 
scholarly research, and pay the diploma fee. 

ENGINEERING DEGREES. 

Bachelors of Science in Engineering of this univereity, or other colleges 
or universities of equal rank, may receive at the expiration of one additional 
year of study the professional degree of Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, 
Chemical Engineer, or Mining Engineer, whichever is appropriate to the 
under-graduate course, in accordance with the rules laid down for the five- 
year courses in the College of Science and Engineering. 

Bachelors of Science in Engineering may receive the professional degrees 
named above without the additional year of study at the university, who 
have spent at least three years' actual time in professional practice in posi- 
tions of responsibility, in the design, construction, or operation of engineer- 
ing works, and who shall furnish details of satisfactory evidence as to the 
nature and extent of this practice. 

They must submit an engineering thesis accompanied by detailed expla- 
nations, drawings, specifications, estimates, etc., embodying the results of 
their work or observations. If approved, the thesis and all accompanying 
material shall be the property of the university. All theses for any degree 
must be delivered to the Dean of the College of Science and Engineering on 
or before the fifteenth day of May. 

All candidates for degrees of any kind must, upon being recommended 
for such degree, pay the diploma fee. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

The courses of study offered to graduate students are given under the 
various departments of instruction. 

Students contemplating graduate work are invited to address the Presi- 
dent of the University or the Dean of the Graduate School. 

FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A system of fellowships and scholarships has been established for depart- 
ments needing additional assistance in instruction. The fellowships and 
scholarships are not gifts from the state to candidates, but provisions under 
which assistance may be rendered the university at the same time that the 
. holder gains for these services necessary experience and a mastery of the 
line of work to which he is appointed. 

1. Fellows and scholars may be appointed without stipend on the ground 
of high attainments. They shall be excused from the payment of all uni- 
versity fees, and shall in return render services to the university in instruc- 
tion or otherwise to not exceed two hours per week. 

They shall preferably be called ui)on for necessary additional instruction, 
and shall then be paid for their services as stated below. 

2. Fellowships may be awarded to candidates for higher degrees who 
shall have had at least one year of successful resident graduate work, along 
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the special line in which the appointment is made, in this university or in 
some other institution of equivalent requirements. Fellows shall be ap- 
pointed by the regents on recommendation of the president of the university, 
and the head of the department concerned. Each appointment shall be for 
one year, but may be renewed t^vice. The compensation for the actual ser- 
vice rendered in class instruction or otherwise, over and above the two hours 
before mentioned, shall be paid according to the character of the service, 
but in no case shall the amount exceed $200 per year. 

3. Scholarship may be awarded to any candidate for a higher degree, 
and for exceptional reasons, to under-graduates, in the manner described 
above. The compensation for services rendered by scholars, over and above 
the two hours before mentioned, shall not exceed $100 per year. 



THE COL.L.EGE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS ; THE 

COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING; THE SCHOOL 

OF MINES AND MINING. 

THE FACULTY. 

The faculty of each school or college consists of the president of the uni- 
versity and the resident professors, assistant professors, lecturers and in- 
structors giving instruction in the college. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE. 

There are two ways of entrance to the university ; first, by examination ; 
second, by recommendation from accredited schools without examination. 
All students from schools not accredited to the university are subject to ex- 
amination at the university. The examinations will be held during the first 
week of the college year. 

For students entering in September, 1900, this requirement will not be 
rigidly enforced, provided candidates bring a detailed statement from the 
principal or other officer of the school as to the work done, text book used, 
number of weeks spent in each subject, number of recitations per week, and 
length of each recitation. 

ACCREDITED SCHOOLS. 

All students from accredited schools will be admitted without examina- 
tion upon presenting (after the year 1900-1901) a certificate from the prin- 
cipal or superintendent upon the form furnished by the university. 

No list of accredited schools will be published until after September, 1900. 
The instructor in philosophy and education and the president of the univer- 
sity will, during the year 1900-1901, make up a complete revised list of all 
public and private schools accredited to the university. School authorities 
are urged to provide for at least a two years' high school course, and to use 
as a model the suggestive courses in the High School Manual, to be issued 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the president of the 
university. This manual may be procured by addressing the registrar. 

All public and private schools whose work covers at least two years of 
the high school course in Oregon, California, Washington, Idaho, and Ne- 
vada, will be accredited to the university upon proper credentials, and their 
students admitted without examination. 

For September, 1900, no student who has completed an equivalent of two- 
years' high school work, or is eligible as a special student, or as a ninth- 
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grade student, under conditions noted elsewhere, need hesitate to present 
himself for entrance to the university. 

In the following list of subjects required for entrance, a credit is counted 
as one recitation per week for one year. The length of the recitation period 
should be at least forty minutes. A total of sixty-two credits is necessary 
for entrance to the freshman year. 

GENERAL LIST OF ENTRANCE SUBJECTS. 

1. Subjects required of all candidates : English (14 credits) ; history (4 
credits) ; mathematics (14 credits) ; science (4 credits). 

2. Requirements for entrance to General Classical and General Literary 
Groups of College of Literature, Science and the arts : All of section 1, and 
groups C and either A or B of the following : 

A Latin (17 credits), and French (5 credits), or German (5 credits). For 
both groups. 

B Greek (13 credits), and French (9 credits), or German (9 credits). For 
C^eneral Classical Group alone. 

C Elective (4 credits). One four-credit elective or two two-credit eleet- 
ives. For both groups. 

3. Requirements for entrance to General Scientific and Civic Historical 
Groups of College of Literature, Science and the Arts : Section 1 and groups 
D and either A, B or C of the following: 

A Latin (17 credits). 

B Latin (9 credits), and French (9 credits), or German (9 credits). 
C French (9 credits), and German (9 credits). 

D Elective (8 or 9 credits). Two four-credit electives, or one four-credit 
' and two-credit electives ; or one four-credit, one three-credit, and one two- 
credit electives in case A is offered for entrance. 

4. Requirements for admission to all courses in the College of Science 
and Engineering and the School of Mines and Mining : All subjects in sec- 
tion 1, and D of section 4, and either A, B or C of section 4. 

A Latin (9 credits). 

B French (9 credits). 

C Gennan (9 credits). 

D Elective (17 credits). At least two four-credit electives, and the bal- 
ance of the seventeen credits in two and three credit electives. 

Reasonable equivalents to a limited degree will be allowed ; provided the 
subjects offered as equivalents be high school subjects from text books satis- 
factory to the university, with laboratory work where the subject allows, 
and be taken continuously for at least twelve weeks, four times a week. 

Until further notice the Latin, Greek, French or German may be done at 
the university and counted as college work wher-e the candidate offers the 
required number of entrance credits besides the subjects named. But can- 
didates for entrance to the College of Science and Engineering may count 
the second year only of Latin, French or German as college work, and must 
count the first year toward entrance credits. 

In like manner the botany, chemistry and physics may be taken at the 
university and counted as college work under the conditions laid down under 
the general groups of the College of Literature, Science and the Arts. But 
candidates for entrance to the College of Science and Engineering must 
count either chemistry or physics as a preparatory subject, as follows : Can- 
didates for the courses in Civil and sanitary and Electrical Engineering 
must count physics (first year) as an entrance subject, and may take chemistry 
(first year) as a college subject. Candidates for the courses in Mining and 
Chemical Engineering must count chemistry (first year) as an entrance sub- 
ject, and may take physics (first year) as a college subject. 

Candidates may be allowed to enter with a limited number of conditions, 
subject to the approval of the president and committee. In exceptional 
8 
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cases candidates, especially teachers, of mature minds, good health and 
strong powers of application, who lack the required number of credits, may, 
at the discretion of the president, be admitted under such conditions as he 
may deem best. 

DETAILED LIST OF ENTRANCE SUBJECTS. 

English (14 credits) — Four recitations per week for the first two, and 
three for the last two years of the high school course. 

No candidate will be accepted in English without condition whose written 
work is notably defective in spelling, punctuation, grammar and structure of 
sentences and paragraphs. 

English Composition — After June, 1901, all candidates from schools 
not accredited to the university in English composition will be required to 
write not less than one hundred words on each of three topics chosen by 
him from a considerable number, perhaps ten or fifteen ; and two of the 
topics chosen must be from the books assigned for general reading and com- 
position work under English literature. 

English Literature— This work includes (1) the reading of books for 
general reading which are also to be used as a basis for composition work ; 
and (2) the reading of a few masterpieces for thorough study. The written 
statement of the teacher that the books in (1) have been read will usually be 
accepted ; otherwise tests in addition to the work under English composition 
will be required. In regard to books in (2), after June, 1901, all candidates 
from schools not accredited in English literature will be required to write 
not less than two hundred words on some one topic, and a paragraph or two 
on a second topic, chosen by him from a list selected from books for thorough 
study. These books are to be critically read and studied in class, with refer- 
ence tiO the following points : (a) The language, including the meaning of 
words and sentences, the important qualities of style, and the important 
allusions ; (b) The plan of the work, i. e., its structure and method ; (c) The 
place of the work in literary history, the circumstances of its production, 
and the life of its author, and that all details be studied, not as ends in them- 
selves, but as means to a comprehension of the whole. 

Exercise books properly certified by the instructor, sent direct to the 
univei'sity by schools accredited in English literature, will be accepted in 
lieu of the examination. 

1. Books for general reading and composition work : 

1900. 

AcldKson: De Co verlcy Papers. Cooper: Last of the Mohicans. 

Scott: Ivanhoe. Dickens: Christmas Carol. 

PeQuincey: Revolt of the Tartars. Tennyson: Enoch Arden. 

Lowell: Vision of Sir Launfal. 

1901-1902. 

Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice. Lowell: Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Coleridge: Ancient Mariner. Cooper: Last of the Mohicans. 

Scott: Ivanhoe. Franklin: Autobiography. 

Tennyson: The Princess. Whittier: Snowbound and other Poems. 

George Eliot: Silas Marner. Holmes: Selected Poems. 

1903-1904. 

Shakespeare: Julius Caesar. Longfellow: Tales of the Wayside Inn, 

Addison : De Covei ley Papers. (Series I ) . 

Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakelield. Hawthorne: House of the Seven Gables. 



Coleridge: Ancient Mariiier. 



1905. 



Scott: IvanhcK^s. Lowell: Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Carlylc: Essay on Burns. Burns: Selected Poems. 

Tennyson: The Prince- s. Emerson: Two Selected Essays. 
Georgi^ Kliot: Silas Marner. 

]NoTF,.— Under special arrangements equivalonts may be substituted for some of these 
books. 
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2. Books for thorough study : 

1900-1901. 

Shakespeare: Macbeth. Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America 

Milton: Paradise Lost (Books I and II). Macaulay: Essay on Addison. 

1901-1902. 

Shakespeare: Macbeth. Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America 

Milton: L' Allegro, II Penseroso, Comus Lincoln: Gettysburg. 

andLycidas. Lincoln: Second Inaugural. 

Macaulay: Essay on Milton. 

1903-1904. 

Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice. Emerson: American Scholar. 

Milton: L' Allegro, II Penseroso, Comus Webster: Reply to Hayne. 
and Lycidas. 

1905. 

Burke: Speech on Conciliation with Macaulay: Essay on Milton. 

America. Macaulay: Essay on Addison. 

Shakespeake: As you Like It. Selected: Western Poems. 

Note.— Under special arrangements equivalents may be substituted for some of these 
books. 

Algebra (7i credits) — The requirements in algebra embrace the follow- 
ing subjects : Factors, common divisors and multiples, fractions, involution, 
including the binomial theorem for positive integral exponents; evolution 
theory of exponents, radicals and equations involving radicals, ratio and 
proportion, elementary logarithms ; the ordinary methods of elimination, 
and the solution of numerical and literal equations of the first and second 
degrees, with one or more unknown numbers, and of problems leading to 
such equations. 

The work based on the state text book does not provide sufficient prepara- 
tion for freshman year. 

Work based on any one of the following text books will be accepted, the 
work to have five full recitation periods per week for a year and a half ; a 
school year to be at least thirty-six weeks, and a recitation to be at least 
forty minutes in length : 

Milne's High School Algebra, completed ; Lilley's Elements of Algebra, 
completed; Wentworth's Complete Algebra, completed, except chapters 
XXII to XXXIV, inclusive; Wells' New Higher Algebra, completed, ex- 
cept chapters XXXVI to XL, inclusive. 

Plane and Solid Geometry (6i credits) — A course based on any one 
of the following text books will be accepted ; the work to cover five recita- 
tions per week for one and a quarter years : 

Wentworth's Plane and Solid Geometry, edition for 1899, completed, in- 
cluding two-thirds of the exercises ; Phillips and Fisher's Abridged Geome- 
try, completed, including all problems ; Wells' Essentials of Plane and Solid 
Geometry, completed, including all exercises. 

The student should be required to state definitions clearly, whether in 
the language of the text book or not, and in solving a problem or proving a 
proposition he should be able to prove every statement made. All figures 
should be constructed by the student with strict accuracy, on correct geo- 
metrical principles, using rule and compass ; and this should be persisted in 
until it can be done with ease. Pains should be taken that original demon- 
strations be given in good form. Besides oral recitations the student should 
be required carefully to write out his own demonstrations, and to apply geo- 
metrical principles to the solution of practical and numerical examples. He 
should be required to demonstrate propositions and solve problems without 
the aid of the text book. 

History (4 credits) — Four recitations a week for one year. Either of the 
following: 
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1. Greek and Roman, with connected geography, (a) Greek history to 
death of Alexander; (b) Roman history to A. D. 800. The text book now 
generally used does not present sufficient matter for preparation for uni- 
vei*sity courses in history. It should be constantly supplemented by use of 
larger high school text books, and the following indicate the necessary prepa- 
ration: In Greek history, Fisher's Growth of Nations, Myers' General His- 
tory, Adams' European History; in Roman history, Fisher's Growth of Na- 
tions, Myers' General History, Adams' European History. 

Students preparing for the university in history are strongly urged to 
take Greek and Roman history. 

2. Mediaevel and Modern History — The following indicate the prepara- 
tion required: Myers' Media veal and Modern History, Fisher's Growth of 
Nations, Adams' European History. 

3. English History— Ground covered by Gardiner's English History for 
Schools, Montgomery's English History, History of England, by Koman and 
Kendall, and Guest's Handbook. 

4. American History — Montgomery's Students' History of the United 
States, Channing's Students' History of the United States, or some book of 
like nature, provided a more elementary history has been previously studied. 
Otherwise some briefer standard high school history. 

In all cases the text book should never be depended upon entirely; sup- 
plementary work should be done with one or two other text books, and at 
least one large general history for reference. See the report of committee 
of seven on the study of history in schools. 

Science (4 credits) — Four recitations per week for a year. Either of the 
following: 

1. Botany and physical geography. 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Physics. 

Science work to be accepted for entrance to the university must be from 
a standard high school text book; thorough laboratory practice is absolutely 
necessary when the subject allows. Laboratory manuals and note books 
must be in constant use, and students coming from schools not accredited 
to the university must present their laboratory note books, signed by the 
teacher. In chemistry, some text equivalent to Remsen's Briefer Course 
must be used; in physics, a text equivalent to Carhart and Chute; in botany, 
to Bergen's Elements, and in physical geography, any standard text. 

Schools are recommended to select physics as the science in which they 
will prepare students, on account of the smaller expense in fitting a working 
laboratory. 

Latin (17 credits) — Five recitations per week for the first year, and four 
per week for the three succeeding years. 

First Year — Latin lessons and grammar, and Viri Romse, or Nepos, or 
Caesar's Gallic War begun. 

Second Year — Caesar, four books. 

Third Year — Cicero, six or seven orations, including the four against 
Cataline, and Sallust's Jugurtha. 

Fourth Year — Virgil, six books of the ^neid. 

Greek (13 credits) — Five recitations per week for the first year, and four 
recitations per week for the two succeeding years. 

First Year — Greek lessons and Zenophon's Anabasis begun. 

Second Year — Zenophon, four books of the Anabasis. 

Third Year — Homer, first three books. 

French (5 credits) — Five recitations per week for one year. Written ex- 
ercises and grammar work; systematic work in French pronunciation, and as 
much practice in reading as possible to give facility in reading easy French 
prose. 

German (5 credits) — Five recitations per week for one year. Written 
exercises and grammar work, and systematic training in German pronuncia- 
tion. As much drill as possible in rapid reading of German prose and poetry. 
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Electives — The electives that may be offered, and the time to be given 
to each are as follows: 

Four-credit subjects, i. e., four recitations per week for one year — botany 
and physical geography, chemistry, physics, French, German, Latin, Greek, 
and Roman history, Mediaeval history, English history, American history. 

Two and three-credit subjects, i. e., subjects running four times a week 
for a half year, or three times a week for a whole year— freehand drawing, 
physiology, zoology, astronomy, civil government, psychology, theory and 
art of teaching, shop work (may be taken at the university). 

SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

Special students not candidates for a degree may be admitted to the uni- 
versity to pursue one or more subjects for which they maybe fitted, who ful- 
fill all the requirements for entrance to the freshman year, if the subject or 
subjects that they desire are college subjects. If the subject or subjects 
desired are preparatory subjects, then such students shall fulfill all require- 
ments for entrance to the first class of the university academy, which cor- 
responds to the eleventh grade of the high school course ; provided, that 
persons of maturity, twenty years of age or over, and teachers in public or 
private schools, may, at the discretion of the president and committee on 
admission and special students, enter as special students without conforming 
to the above requirements. These requirements shall not apply to special 
collegiate or other courses where requirements for entrance are specified. 

The president and committee reserve the right to discuss the program 
proposed by the student, and to suggest such amendments as may in their 
judgment seem wise. Students other than those of mature years are always 
required to furnish the committee with evidence that the course proposed 
subserves a definite object which they have in view. 

No student can be accepted without condition whose written English work 
is seriously defective in point of penmanship, spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, sentence structure and paragraphing. 

THE COLLEGE GROUPS. 

In the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, the university offers 
four general groups ; and in the College of Science and Engineering, five 
general groups and three technical groups ; and in the School of Mines and 
Mining, one general group, with two subdivisions. 

I. 

The college of Literature, Science and the Arts. 

1. The General Classical Group. 

2. The General Literary Group. 

3. The General Scientific Group. 

4. The Civic Historical Group. 

All of the foregoing groups require seventeen hours' work per week per 
year, and lead to the degree Bachelor of Arts. The main difference between 
them is that the first two require two languages besides English, and the 
last two but one, and devote the extra time to a more extended study of sci- 
entific subjects or topics in political science or history. 

I. GENERAL CLASSICAL GROUP. 

No. Of 
Freshman Year— Credits. 

Latin (or elective*) 5 

Greek (or elective*) 5 

Mathematics 4 

English 4 
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Sophomore Year- 
Latin (or elective*) 4 

Greek (or elective*) 4 

English 3 

Economics 3 

Elective 3or4t 

17 or 18 
Junior YearJ— 

Latin (or elective*) 4 

Greek (or elective*) 4 

English 2 

Elecctlve 7 

17 
Senior Year— 

Latin (or elective*) 4 

Elective 18 

17 

fStudents electing chemistry or physics in sophomore year will take one hoar per 
week laboratory work extra. Such students as enter with chemistry or physics have 
the option of deducting one hour from the requiredcreditseitherin junior or senior year. 

♦Students entering with four years of Latin will substitute elective work in the place 
of the Latin in the above list. Those entering with three, or two, or one year of Latin 
will substitute a corresponding number of elective years instead of the Latin laid down 
for these years. 

Students entering with one, two, or three years of Greek will substitute 
in like manner. 

JThe major elective must be chosen at the beginning of the junior year, and must 
consist of at least one-half of the elective credits in the junior and senior years in tht^ 
chosen department. 

gStudents entering with one year or more of Latin or Greek will have but seventeen 
hours in freshman year. 

II. GENERAL LITERARY GROUP. 

No. (vf 
Freshman Year— Credits. 

Latin (or elective*) 5 

French or German (or elective) 5 

Mathmetics 4 

English : 4 

~m 

Sophomore Year- 
Latin (or elective*) 4 

French or German (or elective*) 4 

English 3 

Economics 3 

Elective 3or4t 

17 or 18 
Junior Year J- 

Latin (orelective*) 4 

French or German (or elective*) 4 

English 2 

Elective 7 

17 
Senior Year- 
Latin (orelective*) 4 

Elective 13 

17 

gStudents entering with a year or more of Latin or French or German, will have but 
seventeen hours in freshman year. 

♦Students entering with Latin or French or German will substitute elective work for 
the years already taken (see note under general classical group). Students taking 
Latin, French or German as college subjects may take two years of each of any two, or 
four years of any one. 

JEach student must at the beginning of junior year choose a major subject, which 
must consist of at least one-half of the number of elective credits in junior and senior 
years in the same department. Students should elect in sophomore year with a view to 
their major. 

fStudents electing chemistry or physics in sophomore year will take one hour per 
week laboratory work extra. Students who enter with chemistry or physics have the 
option of deducting one hour from the required credits of junior or senior year. 
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III. GENERAL SCIENTIFC GROUP. 

No. Of 
Freshman Year— Credits. 

Latin or French or German (or elective*) 5 

Science 4 

Mathematics 4 

English 4 

Elective 1 

IS? 
Sophomore Year- 
Latin or French or German (or elective*) 4 

English i. 8 

Science 4 

Economics . 3 

Elective 8 

17 
Junior Year J- 

Ijatinor French or German (or elective*) 1 4 

English ^-_„ 2 

Elective 11 

17 
Senior Year- 
Latin or French or German (or elective*) 4 

Elective m 

17 

♦Students entering with Latin or French or German will substitute elective work for 
the years already taken (see note under general classical group). Students taking Latin, 
French or German as college subjects, may take two years of each of any two, or four 
years of any one. 

gStudents entering with one or more years of Latin, French or German, will have but 
seventeen hours in freshman year. 

tEach student must at the beginning of the junior year choose a major subject, which 
must consist of at least one-half of the number of elective credits in junior ana senior 
years in the same department. Students should elect in sophomore year with a view to 
their major. 

IV^. CIVIC HISTORICAL GROUP. 

No. of 
Freshman Year— Credits. 

Latin or French or German (or elective*) 5 

History 4 

Mathematics 1 4 

English 4 

Elective 1 

Sophomore Year- 
Latin or French or German (or elective*) 4 

English 3 

Economics 3 

History 3 or 4 

Elective 3 or 4 

17 or 18 
Junior Year J — 

Latin or French or German (or elective*) 4 

EngUsh 2 

Elective 11 

Senior Year- 
Latin or French or German 4 

Elective 13 

17 

♦Students entering with Latin, French or German will substitute elective work for 
the years already taken (see note under general classical group). Students taking Latin, 
French or Gterman as college subjects may take two years each of any two, or four years 
of any one. 

g Students entering with one year or more of Latin, French or German will have but 
seventeen hours in freshman year. 

^Each student must at the beginning of the junior year choose a major subject, 
which must consist of at least one-half of the number of elective credits in junior and 
senior years in the same department. Students should elect in the sophomore year with 
a view to their major. 
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THE SCHOOL. OF COMMERCE. 

FACULTY. 

The faculty of each college consists of the president of the university and 
the professors and instructors giving- instruction in the college. 

ORGANIZATION. 

% 

The university offers the foundation of a School of Commerce, giving 
special educational facilities to those who expect to enter commercial life. 
It is intended to fit young men more thoroughly and definitely for the suc- 
cessful management of large manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 

Tne university courses already offered are so framed that they supply to 
a considerable degree the necessary training. For this reason no additional 
classes or instructors will be necessary for two or more years. The training 
will include the following subjects, many of which are now given at the uni- 
versity : German, French, Spanish, history of commerce, finance, exchange, 
banking and general economics ; theory and methods of transportation ; 
climate, resources and general geography of foreign countries ; laws of in- 
surance; elementary engineering, in order to give an accurate general 
knowledge of the generation and transmission of power ; materials of manu- 
facturing; home and foreign methods of business and transportation; 
history of colonies and colonial administration ; political science, with funda- 
mentals of jurisprudence and common law ; commercial geography, customs, 
requirements, etc. etc. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE. 

The requirements for entrance to the School of Commerce will be the 
same as those to any group of the College of Literature, Science and the 
Arts, or of the College of Science and Engineering. Special students may 
take subjects in this school under the same restrictions as in other courses. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study will include four years of seventeen hours per week 
per year. By a suitable choice of electives two lines of study may be had : 
Group 1, with especial reference to history, political science and economics, 
history of commerce and the problems that large commercial organizations 
give rise to; Group 2, with special reference to engineering or other topics 
that deal with the problems of transportation and the materials with which 
commerce deals in trade with different foreign nations. 

The number of credits required for graduation will be sixty-eight, in ad- 
dition to the entrance credits required, distributed as follows : 

1. Required subjects. 

2. Elective subjects. 

(a) Group 1. 
(6) Group 2. 
The classification of electives will be made at as early a date as possible. 

COLLEGIATE COURSES. 

The university offers two collegiate courses, not leading to a degree, under 
the College of Literature, Science and the Arts. Students are strongly 
urged to take one of the regular courses leading to a degree, because of the 
constantly increasing demands upon professional men and women, which are 
almost certain to severely handicap those whose training has fallen shof't of a 
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thorough four years' university course. Nevertheless, for students to whom, 
for various reasons, a full college course is an impossibility, these courses arr 
offered. 

A. COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 

This is an advanced course which in no way conflicts with or takes the 
place of the work of the state normal schools. It provides no training in 
methods, but aims to offer an opportunity to all regular students who intend 
to enter the profession of teaching, and others qualified to do so, of prepar- 
ing by special and professional study for positions as superintendents and 
principals, and as teachers in departments of higher education. It also 
offers an opportunity to a large body of qualified teachers who wish to in- 
crease their eflftciency by a study of educational problems in which they are 
especially interested. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

This course may be elected by juniors and seniors pursuing regular 
-courses in the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, and in the School 
of Applied Science ; and by graduates of other colleges and universities 
whose credits entitle them to enter the junior or senior class of this univer- 
sity. ' Such students will receive the degree called for by the group to which 
they belong, and also the university teachers' certificate. The course is 
also open to all graduates of state normal schools in courses whose work en- 
titles graduates to full entrance at least to the freshman class of the univer- 
sity ; to all graduates of state normal schools who have *had at least one 
year's experience in teaching ; to all graduates of high schools and acade- 
mies having a three years' course, and who have had at least two years' ex- 
perience in teaching ; and to others who can satisfy the president of the uni- 
versity and the head of the department of education that they are qualified 
to do the work. For the completion of the teachers' course no degree will 
be granted. The university teachers' certificate will be granted those who 
complete satisfactorily the teachers' course. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course covers two years of seventeen hours per week each. Students 
in the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, and in the School of Ap- 
plied Science, will take the required work in junior and senior years. Other 
students who have had less than two years of a language other than English 
must elect four hours of a language other than English. Students who have 
not had an equivalent of English included in freshman and sophomore years 
must elect four hours of English. The remaining hours, over and above the 
required work, must be apportioned as follows : 

1. Special Subjects — Nine hours in the subjects or closely allied subjects 
that the student expects to teach. 

2. Professional Subjects — Eleven hours in psychology, philosophy and ed- 
ucation. 

3. Elective Subjects — The balance, if any. 

B. COURSE PREPARATORY TO LAW OR JOURNALISM. 

This course presumes considerable maturity of mind and special prepa- 
ration. Applicants for admission to the course must meet the requirements 
for admission to some one of the groups of the College of Literature, Science 
and tho Arts. In exceptional cases students of especial maturity and of 
strong powers of application, who lack the required number of credits, may, 
at the discretion of the president, be admitted to this course. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study includes two years of eighteen* hours per week each- 
The work must be divided as follows : 

1. American history and constitutional law, ten hours. 

2. English, nine hours. 

3. Economics, and sociology or political science, eight hours. 

4. English history, three hours. 

5. Journalism, four hours. 

6. Elective*, two hours. 

♦Students with excellent preparation and good health may take a greater number of 
hours, and thus increase the number of elective hours. 

II. 
THE COIiLEGE OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 

FOR THE DEGREE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 

A. THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 

1. General science group, including psychology, astronomy, and elec- 
tives in general science. 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Physics. * 

4. Biology ( botany and zoology ). 

5. Geology and mineralogy. 

SPECIAL COURSE. 

1. Course preparatory to medicine and dentistry. 

The freshman and sophomore years of groups A 2 and 3 are like the same 
years of the general scientific group of the Bachelor of Arts course, except 
that in the sophomore year four hours per week will be given to mathe- 
matics, in place of three hours elective work. Students who, by reason of 
this substitution, have to carry an extra hour in sophomore year, have the 
option of deducting this from the required number of credits for junior or 
senior year. 

The freshman and sophomore years of groups A 1, 4, and 5, are like the 
same years in the general scientific group of the Bachelor of Arts courses, 
except that one hour of freehand drawing must be elected in freshman year. 

For all groups under A the work of the junior year is elective, except 
that four hours per week must be given to either Latin, French, or German 
by students who have had but two years of a language other than English ; 
provided, that the student must elect seven of the remaining hours in his 
chosen group, and must carry a total of seventeen hours per week, except 
as noted above. 

For all groups under A the work of the senior year is entirely elective,, 
except that a student must elect nine hours per week in his chosen group, 
and must carry a total of seventeen hours per week, with the exception 
noted above. 

THE COURSE PREPARATORY TO MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY. 

The imiversity offers a course preparatory to medicine and dentistry, not 
leading to a degree, which anticipates one year of the Medical School of the 
University of Oregon ; the College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Fran- 
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Cisco ; Rush Medical College, Chicago ; College of Medicine and Surgery of 
the University of Minnesota ; College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
University of Illinois, at Chicago ; Medical School of Yale University : 
Cooper Medical College, San Francisco ; Marion Sims College of Medicine, 
St. Louis. Graduates from this course also receive concessions from the 
Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania and the Medical Depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins University. 

The course preparatory to medicine and dentistry also prepares students 
for dentistry, as the first year's work of dental schools is almost identical 
with that of medical schools. The National Association of Dental Faculties 
will, at their meeting on July 10 of the present year, act upon a resolution 
introduced at their last meeting, granting a year's credit to students who 
have done equivalent work in state universities. There is no reasonable 
doubt tlmt ti^ r^olntion will pasB. 

This course is offered for those who for any reason find it impossible to 
complete a full college course before entering a medical or dental school. 
Students are strongly urged, however, to complete their college course first, 
for the reason that the intense competition of the present day makes neces- 
sary the most thorough preparatory training that can be had ; and because 
the number of medical schools requiring a college diploma for entrance is 
very large and is rapidly increasing. During the college course students 
may take as electives the subjects laid down in the course preparatory to 
medicine and dentistry, and thus anticipate one year of the medical and 
dental school. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates must present evidence of having satisfactorily completed 
English grammar, including spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and pro- 
nunciation ; aritmetic and algebra ; descriptive and physical geography : 
elementary United States history ; elementary Latin and one book of Caesar, 
or its equivalent; and any two of the following: botany, chemistry, physics: 
which, however, must be strictly laboratory courses in a high school and 
from a standard text-book. 

Certificates from accredited high schools and academies will be received 
as to the above requirements. 

In case the student is unable to get the Latin, botany, physics, or chemis- 
try in his home school, he may take them at the university. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course covers thirty-seven hours of work, as follows : 

English 4 

Latin or elective* o 

Chemistry or elective* 4 

Physics or elective* 4 

General biology or electivef 3 

Anatomy 2 

Botany or elective*! 2 

Human Osteology 4 

Histology 4 

Embryology or electivef 2 

Physiology 3 

Chemistry, physics, and histology should precede physiology; and his- 
tology should be preceded by anatomy. Embryology should be preceded by 
two years of work in the department of biology. Therefore, only when the 
student enters with two of the following: chemistry, physics, botany, and 
with Latin, and in other exceptional cases, can he expect to finish in two 
years. 

*In case it is accepted for entrance. 

fin case the medical school elected by the student does not require it. 
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SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. 

The biological laboratory is provided with a costly set of wax models of 
the human embryo and chick embryo at different stages of development, 
made after His's drawings in Ziegler's laboratory at Freiburg. It also has, 
besides many other things, a kymograph, sphymoffraph, manometer, tam- 
bours, urinometer, saccharometer, muscle lever, induction coil, time mark- 
ers, etc. For histology, it has the apparatus for hardening, staining, imbed- 
ding and mounting of mammalid.n tissues ; microscopes, microtomes, high 
power objectives, camera lucidia, paraffine baths, etc. 

The Medical School of this university offers to graduates of the College 
of Literature, Science and the Arts, and of the School of Applied Science of 
the University of Oregon, of not more than two years' standing, one full 
scholarship and two half scholarships. A full scholarship includes remission 
for one entire year of all fees except the matriculation ($5), dissecting ($10), 
and examination fees. A half scholarship includes free tuition for one-half 
year, with the exceptions noted above. Candidates for scholarships are 
recommended to the faculty of the Medical School by the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the Arts, or of the School of Applied Science, 
after favorable action by a committee made up of the heads of the depart- 
ments of biology, chemistry, and physics. 

Further information as to medical schools offering concessions to gradu- 
ates of the University of Oregon, or of the course preparatory to Medicine 
and Dentistry, may be obtained on application to the registrar. 

B. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 

1. Civil and Sanitary Engineering. 

2. Electrical Engineering. 
X Chemical Engineering. 

The courses in B and C are alike for freshman and sophomore years, and 
begin to differentiate with the junior year. They are also arranged, as will 
hereafter appear, to cover either four years or five years, and to lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering, or to the degree of Civil, Sani- 
tary, Electrical, Chemical Engineer or Mining Engineer. 

ENGINEERING— ALL BRANCHES. 

Freshman Year— 

Labin, or French or German (second year) 4 

Mathematics 5 

English 4 

Chemistry (first year) for civil, sanitary, and electrical engineers 4 

Physics (first year) for chemical engineers 4 

Drawing and shop work 4 

Sophomore Year- 
Mathematics 6 

Mathematics 2^^ 

Physics (second year) for civil, sanitary, and electrical engineers 4 

(-hemistry (second year) for chemical engineers 4 

(irraphlc statics for all but chemical engineers 2 

Surveying (elementary) 3 

Descriptive geometry for all but chemical engineers 2\^ 

Descriptive geometry, general geology, for chemical engineers 3% 

Graphic statics, shopwork, for chemical engineers 8% 

Shopwork for all but chemical engineers 2 

The first year of Latin, French or German may be taken at the university, 
but must be counted as entrance subject. 

In case both years are offered for entrance, the candidate may anticipate 
four credits of sophomore work, and so on until either the junior or senior 
year, when he may elect work from any course to the amount of four hours. 
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CIVIL. AND SANITARY ENGINEERING. 

The course in civil engineering is intended to give the student a sound 
theoretical and practical training in the fundamental principles of engi- 
neering. The courses in mathematics and science necessary for this pur- 
pose are thoroughly taught, while the student is made familiar with the use 
of engineering instruments and with typical problems of practice. 

Civil Engineering is the basis of all of the other engineering courses, and 
the others are in a measure parallel with it. It covers the construction of 
sewers, waterworks, roads and streets, as well as hydraulics and the devel- 
opment of water power. For this reason the sanitary engineering is placed 
in one course with the civil engineering. It covers also structural engi- 
neering, or the construction of bridges, walls, foundations and buildings : 
and al£) topographical engineering, which has to do with railroad construc- 
tion and other works having relation to commerce. 

Because of their importance in the development of the state, special at- 
tention will be given to questions of irrigation and road making, and in 
sanitary engineering to the drainage of country districts and towns, and the 
application of chemistry and biology to the problems of sanitary science. 

Junior Year- 
History or economics, three. 

Surveying, advanced; railroad surveying, geodesy, topogmpliical surveying. 

For civil engineers, ttiree tiours, both semesters. 

For sanitary engineers, three hours, first semester. 

General geology, four hours, first semester. 

Strength of materials, structure details. 

For civil engineers, three hours, both semesters. 

For sanitary engineers, three hours, second semester. 

Analytical theory of trusses; the design and construction of bridges, r<K)fsand build- 
ings, five hours, second semester. 

Mechanics, analytical, with special reference to the practical requirements of engi- 
neers, four hours, both semesters. 

CIVIL KNCiINKKKIN<;. 

Railroad enginei>ring. 

SANITARY ENGINKERINC4. 

City railways, two. 

Biology of water supply, two. 

Water analysis, two. 

Senior Year- 
Analytical theory of trusses, six hours, tirst semester. 

Steam engine and power plant, steam boiler, etc., tliree hours, first sem«»ster. 
Masonry, arches and dams, foundations, etc., three. 
Hydraulics and water supply, three. 
Economic geology, three hours, second semester. 
Tunnels and excavations, two hours, first semester. 

CIVIL KNCJINEEKING. 

Road engineering, roads and pavements, f >ur hours, stvond semester. 
Rivers and canals, irrigation and water supply, four hours. 
Railway economics, two hours, second semester. 
Thesis, two hours, second semester. 

SANITARY ENGINEERING. 

Elective, two hours, first semester. 

Waterworks construction, pumping, stoi-age and distribution, three hours, second 
semester. 

Heating and ventilation, two hours, second semest<»r. 

GteneraT principles of sanitary science, drainage of country districts and towns, two 
hours, first semester. 

Design and construction of sewers, sewage dis|H)sal, four hours, second semester. 

Thesis, three hours, second semester. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

The course in electrical engineering is based on an advanced study of 
physics, mechanics and mathematics. It is intended for students who wish 
to fit themselves for the problems that arise in the application of electricity 
to manufacturing and the arts. The work is made practical by large use of 
the laboratory and machine shop in instruction. Especial attention is paid 
to the application of electricity to the telegraph, telephone, electric lighting 
and the generation, transmission and utilization of electric power. The 
courses in mathematics for this course are especially thorough and advanced. 

Junior Year- 
Mechanics, analytical 4 

Elements of electrical engineering, electromagnets and dynamos 5 

Machine design, specialized engineering drawing, engineering design, graphic statics— 3 
Alternating currents and alternating current machinery, dynamo and motor practice. 4 
Shop work, machine tool work, management and test of boilers 5 

Senior Year- 
Thermodynamics, power plants, steam engine and boiler 3 

Electric lighting (3 credits), telephony and telegraphy (1 credit) 4 

Electric railways 3 

Station management and estimates 2 

Electrical measurements, calibration of electrical instruments 2 

Electrical testing 1 

Hydraulics -3 

Thesis 2 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

This course will be organized in 1900-1901, or in 1901-1902, according to 
circumstances. It is designed to give advanced instructions in chemistry, 
where chemistry touches manufacturing in industries certain to become im- 
portant in the industrial development of the state. The instruction in in- 
dustrial and applied chemistry has been arranged with this in view, and while 
the general chemical principles upon which the operations rest will be 
taught, attention will also be given to the mechanical operations in various 
manufacturing processes. 

It is intended to supply the skilled labor necessary for industries likely 
to be especially adapted to the resources of the state, and to supply expert 
engineers capable of dealing with the problems arising in dye works, 
bleacheries, tanneries, sugar refineries, paper and pulp mills, the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers, soap, heavy chemicals, dye stuffs, alcohol, pharmaceutical 
preparations, natural and artificial oils, in the distillation of wood, coal, 
coal tar, and in the manufacture of explosives, glass, porcelain, pottery, etc. 

Junior Year- 
Chemistry— Quantitative analysis, eight hours, first semester. 

Chemistry— Organic, eight hours, second semester. 

Mechanics, analytical, with special reference to practical engineering and thermody- 
namics, four. 

Economic geology, three hours, first semester. 

Resistance of materials and machine design, three hours, first semester. 

Machine tools, gearing, etc., three hours, second semester. 

Electrical engineering, elements, three. 

Elective, three hours, second semester. 

Senior Year- 
Chemistry, organic, four. 
Chemistry, industrial, four. 

Engineering of power plant, four hours, first semester. 

Steam engine and boiler, strength of materials, four hours, second semester. 
Metallurgy, general, three. 
Hydraulics, or economies or history, three. 
Chemistry, manufacturing, three. 

Chemistry, industrial, or metallurgy, three hours, first semester. 
Thesis, three hours, second semester. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN ACADEMIC COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

1900-1901. 

The following list shows the organization of the courses of instruction. 
Not all of the courses named can be given in 1900-1901; many are to be given 
in alternate years. Departments will be developed and the number of courses 
increased as rapidly as the demand and circumstances permit. 

These courses include advanced work — anthropology; art; biology, in- 
cluding botany and zoology; chemical engineering; chemistry; freehand 
drawing; economics and sociology, including political science; civil and 
sanitary engineering and astronomy; electrical engineering; rhetoric; criti- 
cism and English composition; English literature; early English literature 
and English language; public speaking; geology; Greek language and litera- 
ture; history; Latin language and literature; Sanskrit; mathematics; me- 
chanics; minerology, mines and mining; Germanic languages and literature; 
Komanic languages and literature, including French, Spanish, and Italian; 
philosophy; education; physical education; physics; psychology; history of 
music; harmony; piano, organ, and voice. 

EQUIPMENT IN THE DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS. 

BIOLOGY. 

The biological department is thoroughly equipped for work. It has a 
large lecture room and operating room, combined, and a large, well-lighted 
laboratory. The equipment of the department includes, among other things, 
fourteen compound and dissecting microscopes, with low and high power 
objectives, including a one-twelfth homogeneous immersion lens; camera 
lucidas, embryograph; instruments for microscopic measurements; micro- 
tome, imbedding baths, incubators, digestion oven, Fick's spring manometer, 
Marey's tambours, kymograph, sphymograph, induction coil and battery, 
time marker and clock, centrifuge with tubes and hsematokrit, etc. 

It has also a series of skulls and skeletons, illustrating structure of differ- 
ent mammals, birds and reptiles; articulated and disarticulated human skele- 
tons, many human skulls, disarticulated, sectional and foetal. 

The museum contains a fine series of mounted and unmounted birds and 
mammals, to illustrate different groups; a collection of Oregon reptiles, made 
by Mr. J. R. Weatherbee; a series of fish, mostly Salmonidae from the Co- 
lumbia River, donated by the United States Government; a collection of food 
fishes of the Oregon Coast, made by Mr. B. J. Bretherton, of Newport, Ore- 
gon, and presented to the university. 

It is further supplied with an excellent series of invertebrate animals, 
models of types from France and Germany, and a fine series of botanical 
models of types of various groups of flowers and of representatives of insec- 
tivorous plants. To this must be added casts of brains and head formations 
of various races, and a particularly fine series of wax models made from draw- 
ings by His in Ziegler's laboratory, at Freiburg, illustrating different stages 
in the development of the human embryo and that of the chick; also a similar 
series showing the development of amphioxus, different forms of segmenta- 
tion, etc. 

The laboratory is supplied with a large aquarium for the preservation of 
specimens, and both laboratory and lecture room are lighted by electricity 
and furnished with gas from the plant of the university. Constant additions 
are being made to the apparatus and collections. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

The chemical laboratory at present occupies the whole upper floor of 
Deady Hall. It consists of two working laboratories, each with forty-eight 
desks for students, fitted with hoods, gas, and water for all work ; of a lec- 
ture-room with a seating capacity of sixty, equipped with raised floor, lecture 
table and a good outfit of demonstration apparatus ; a balance room with five 
balances; and a storeroom for general use. Besides these rooms, a large 
hall serves as an assay laboratory for sampling, mixing, fusing, and cupell- 
ing ores. 

The department of chemistry will soon occupy its new Hall of Mining and 
Chemical Engineering, which has been specially desigred and constructed 
for this purpose. The building consists of two large wings, connected by an 
imposing hall and stair-house. The south wing of the basement floor con- 
tains a large laboratory for general work, which will be fitted with ninety 
desks, and a storeroom for apparatus and chemicals. Here will be located 
the still, which supplies the laboratory with distilled water. The north 
wing of the basement contains two small, one medium, and one large room^ 
and will be devoted exclusively to assay work, experimental methods in min- 
ing, chemistry and mining engineering. The south wing of the first floor 
consists of one large laboratory for advanced students, holding fifty desks ; 
of a balance-room ; an analytical laboratory for special researches ; and of 
a small office and library for the director of the laboratory. The north wing 
of this floor contains a large lecture room seating one hundred and fifteen 
people, and a preparation room for lecture experiments. This lecture room 
is without doubt the best equipped room of its kind in the state. The floor 
is raised in seven tiers, so that a full view of the demonstration table may 
be had from every corner. The lecture table will be thirty feet long, fitted 
with concealed sinks, pneumatic troughs, and mercury recepticles, gas, water, 
oxygen, and hydrogen connections, and will be provided with downward 
draught for removing noxious fumes. In the rear of the table is a sliding 
blackboard, which when raised gives full view of a hood in the preparation 
room ; in this hood all dangerous experiments are performed ; a sliding glass 
sash offers complete protection from vapors or explosions. The lecture room 
will also be provided with a stereopticon for illustration of mining and chem- 
ical factory methods, and all other processes capable of being photographed. 
The second floor will be used for general class work at present ; but as oc- 
casion demands, it will be used by this department for laboratories, store- 
rooms, museums, and all other needs. The laboratory is ventilated by a ten- 
foot shaft, besides numerous flues. It will be heated by steam and lighted 
by electricity. 

The laboratory possesses a good working outfit of apparatus and chem- 
icals. Among these the following may be mentioned: Balances — three 
good balances for general analytical work, one Becker balance sensitive 
to one-fiftieth miligram, one Ainsworth assay balance sensitive to one-two- 
hundredth milligram, and a Reupprecht demonstration balance for lecture 
purposes; lecture apparatus, such as Hofmann's eudiometers and other 
instruments; a complete set of Hempel's and Lunge's apparatus for the 
analysis of gases ; a set of seven Anschutz thermometers, and a thermometer 
with certificate from the Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt in Berlin ; 
a Glaser combustion furnace ; a Lothar Meyer explosion furnace ; and a full 
equipment of Jena glassware, tubing, and all other appliances for advanced 
work in organic and inorganic chemistry. The laboratory is supplied with 
gas from a "Detroit" hundred-light gas machine. In the way of chemicals, 
about one thousand specimens of organic and inorganic substances are on 
hand for exhibition and study. The laboratory also possesses a set of two 
hundred and fifty well selected cabinet minerals, fully illustrating all the 
important natural chemicals, and a supply of over two hundred different 
minerals for analysis and study. This study is aided by a set of Preston's 
celluloid crystal models. The assay department contains two single Hoskins^ 
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crucible furnaces, a double crucible furnace, and three Hoskins muffle fur- 
naces; of these, the largest takes a.Battersea **L" muffle holding three 
dozen cupels. AH of these furnaces are worked from a central gasoline tank 
fitted with pressure guage. Besides furnaces, all the ordinary equipment 
for assay work is at hand, such as rock crusher, bucking board, sieves, cupel 
and other moulds, tongs, trays, etc., and an amalgamating mortar for free- 
milling tests of gold and silver ores. The assay outfit is capable of com- 
pleting about sixty assays per day. 

ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

The equipment for the study of economics and sociology includes the 
standard authorities in these subjects, comprising some five hundred vol- 
umes. In economic and industrial history, the equipment in history is avail- 
able, and the library of the Oregon Historical Society, of several hundred 
volumes, affords the best possible material for original work in economics 
and industrial history and theory. 

The department also has files of all the leading American journals of 
economics and sociology, and a practically complete file of government pub- 
lications. 

CIVIL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING AND ASTRONOMY. 

The Hall of Civil Engineering and Astronomy is situated on the Collier 
tract, and contains four convenient and well-lighted rooms. In the astro- 
nomical room are located the sidereal clock and the astronomical transit, 
upon brick piers built independent of the flooring. The transit instrument 
has a three-inch objective and forty-inch focal length, and the usual acces- 
sories of vertical circle and levels. For sight seeing it is removed from the 
fixed standards and placed upon a special tripod. A fine sextant with arti- 
ficial horizon also forms part of the equipment. 

The instrument room is used for the various surveying instruments named 
below, and also contains a large draughting table used in the construction of 
large maps and drawings. The surveying department is provided with the 
following instruments: Surveyor's transit, Burt's solar compass, plane-table 
with the best modern improvements and attachments, compass with gradu- 
ated limb reading to minutes, vernier compass, engineers' y-level, sextant, 
polar planimeter, mercurial barometer, aneroid barometer, eight-inch ver- 
nier protractor reading to minutes, leveling rods, ranging poles, engineer's 
and Gunter's chains, steel tape, etc. There is on the same floor a lecture 
and recitation room, which is provided with celestial, terrestial and slated 
globes. 

The second floor is used exclusively as a draughting room, and is fully 
equipped with tables, sets of first-class instruments, water-colors, colored 
inks, blue-print apparatus, a fine section-liner, and a few standard works on 
drawing. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. 

This department is very well equipped in English dictionaries and works 
for reference in rhetoric and English composition. It has the masterpieces 
of the most valuable authors in English and American literature, and is es- 
pecially well equipped in a few selected periods. 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The library facilities for study in this department have been sufficient 
thus far for the general needs of the work. A select collection of complete 
editions by the best known and most scholarly editors of English literary 
productions is being secured. The library is quite full of material for the 
study of old lyrics, and a beginning has been made in collecting material for 
the study of sources, such as "Morte D' Arthur," "Orlando Furioso," "Ama- 
disdeGaul.'' The literature of criticism and philology is represented bv 
9 
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such names as Ten Brink, Brooke, Gosse, Earle, Sweet, Skeat, Whitney, 
Bright, Bosworth-Toller, Kluge, Cook, Emerson and Mayhew. A nearly 
complete set of the publications of the Scottish Text Society will be added 
during the year. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

The equipment of the physics laboratory and of the department of me- 
chanics will be at the disposal of the course in electrical engineering (see 
physics and mechanics). 

GEOLOGY. 

In the department of geology, the State University of Oregon has a fine 
outfit of illustrative material. This is contained in two cabinets. One of 
rocks and minerals, part of which was presented to the university by the 
United States Geological Survey ; the other part being the rocks and min- 
erals of Professor Condon's Collection. 

The other cabinet is especially rich in fossil remains, and represents the 
fruits of over forty years of continued research in the mountains of Oregon 
for materials to illustrate their history. These are, therefore, strictly char- 
acteristic of Oregon's own geological record. 

These materials more than fill twenty large glass cases, whose under 
spaces are crowded with over two hundred drawers, also filled with illustra- 
tive geological materials, arranged to accommodate the daily classes of the 
geological course. This undisplayed material would fill thirty or forty more 
cases, and require a much larger museum. 

The department has also a valuable archaeological collection, and will 
make a collection of building stones, fire clays, and salines in connection 
with the proposed university geological survey contemplated in the course of 
instruction in geology. 

GREEK. 

The department of Greek has a number of Kiepert's large wall maps, 
i. e., Greece, Asia Minor, Persia, etc. 

The classical library contains, among other books, all of Doctor Smith's 
dictionaries of Greek and Roman antiquities, biography, mythology, geogra- 
phy, etc.; also Mahaffy's complete works, and works covering ancient sculp- 
ture, painting, history, Greek culture, social life, ancient classical literature, 
the Attic theater, growth of the Greek constitution, of the drama, develop- 
ment of oratory, etc. Additions to the above are made from time to time 
as the funds permit. 

HISTORY. 

The equipment in history is already considerable, and is being added to 
as rapidly as possible. The library contains most of the standard general 
histories and histories of special periods. In the way of primary sources in 
history, the university is especially favored in having at hand a considerable 
part of the documents and manuscripts of the Oregon State Historical So- 
ciety, which form an exceedingly valuable body of material for original re- 
search work in history. This material will be at the command of graduate 
students of sufficient preparation, and will be used for monographs on Oregon 
history. 

The library is also adding to its stock of historical sources by the pur- 
chase of historical documents of various kinds, reprints and collections of 
documents, with especial reference to English history after the accession of 
the Tudors, and American colonial history. Such are O'Callaghan's His- 
tory of New York; Force's American Archives; Spofford's American Al- 
manac ; the new edition of the Jesuit Relations ; Congressional Globe and 
Record; Johns Hopkins University Studies; Annals of Congress; American 
State Papers ; complete works of Jefferson, Franklin, Webster, etc.; Historic 
Generale. by Lavisse and Ramboud. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The department has made a beginning on a systematic collection of BrilPs 
models to aid in the presentation of the more difficult subjects. The collec- 
tion includes : 

Plaster models of ellipsoids, hyperboloids and paraboloids with geodetic 
lines and lines of curvature ; also with umbilic, circular and principal sec- 
tions; ellipsoid, hyperbolic paraboloid, and hyperboloid of one and two 
sheets with ruled surface ; surface of revolution of the tractrix, with geo- 
detic lines and principal curves of tangency ; wire and thread models, and 
skeleton frames to illustrate the different positions of the hyperboloid, its 
ruled surface and generating lines of conicoids. Also, a good spherical 
blackboard, three feet in diameter; and blackboard apparatus to aid the 
student in the work of geometrical constructions ; and a creditable collec- 
tion of models and geometrical drawings for use in illustrating the more 
difficult propositions and theorems in Euclidian geometry, constructed by 
students of the department in the workshop. 

MECHANICS. 

The university machine shop occupies a floor space of seventy-five feet by 
thirty feet in the basement of the Gymnasium Building. Two steam engines 
furnish the necessary power. One, an eighteen-horse, balanced valve, high- 
speed engine, supplies the power for the electric light plant; the other, a ten- 
horse power engine, runs the machinery of the shop. The object of the ma- 
chine shop is, in part, to supply laboratory facilities to the students of the 
various engineering departments. With this in view, it has been equipped 
with various forms of suitable machinery, such as lathes for both iron and 
wood work, drill presses, one large planer for iron, saw tables, one forge, a 
set of blacksmith's tools, a set of plumber's tools, several sets of taps and dies, 
and a good assortment of machinist's and carpenter's tools. As soon as stu- 
dents have acquired sufficient skill in the use of tools and the manipulation 
of machines, each one is entrusted with the construction of some valuable 
piece of apparatus for the university cabinets. In this way several hundred 
dollars' worth of finely finished apparatus has already been added to the cabi- 
net of the physical department at merely the cost of material. 

The machinery of the electric light plant occupies at present the east end 
of the machine shop. The equipment consists of two dynamos and auxilia- 
ries. The larger dynamo is a nine-kilowatt, quadripolar, compound wound 
machine, and is used mainly to furnish the current for the university electric 
light system. The smaller one is a four-kilowatt, bipolar, shunt wound ma- 
chine, and is used to supply testing facilities to the students of the electrical 
engineering course. The auxiliaries are of the nature of the voltmeters, 
ammeters, wattmeters, resistance boxes, etc. The power is supplied by one of 
the engines of the shop. The system of electrical distribution is the parallel 
kind and contains about two hundred high efficiency Edison incandescent 
lamps, and a number of arc lamps. 

The university operates its own water plant. This is located between the 
millrace and the river, and is connected by pipes with two large tanks in 
the towers of Deady Hall, the latter serving as reservoirs. The plant has a 
capacity of fifty thousand gallons a day. The operation of the plant is largely 
entrusted to students of engineering courses. In this way, it adds materially 
to the laboratory facilities of the university. 

MODERN LANGUAGE. 

The library of the modern language department — as yet small and inade- 
quate^consists of some German, French, Spanish and Italian works. The 
most important of the German works in the departmental library are those 
of Leasing, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Heine, Grillparzer, Lenan, etc. In 
French: E. Littre's Dictionaire de la Langue Francaise, Adolphe Brisson's 
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Portraits Intimes, etc. During the last few years, the following periodicals 
were subscribed for: Deutsche Rundschau, Revue des deux Mondes, Revue 
des Langues Romanes, La Revue Generale, Zietschrift fur Franzosische 
Sprache und Litteratur, Neuere Sprachen. To reinforce the geography of 
European countries, wall maps of modern Europe, France, Spain and Ger- 
many are in use. There are prospects of a large increase in the depart- 
mental library, and it is expected that some instruments for experimental 
phonetics will be at the disposal of modern language students in the near 
future. 

PHYSICS. 

The physical lecture room has a seating capacity for about sixty students. 
The lecture table is supplied with gas and water cocks and electrodes con- 
nected with the university electric light plant. An arc light stereopticon in 
the rear of the room gives opportunity for stereopticon illustrations. 

The physical laboratory consists of three rooms on the same floor. Every 
room is supplied with* gas and water cocks, as well as with electrodes ca- 
pable of furnishing as high as seventy-five amperes. A large part of the 
apparatus was secured from the best makers of Europe. Some of the finely 
finished and peculiarly suitable instruments were made in the shop belong- 
ing to the university. The following list, which is not intended to be com- 
plete, gives some idea of the extent of the equipment : Cathetometer, read- 
ing to twentieths of a millimeter; micrometers, reading to hundredths of a 
millimeter and thousandths of an inch; sphereometer; fine and coarse bal- 
ances, hydrometers of various forms ; calorimeters ; aerometer ; Jolly bal- 
ances ; standard mercurial barometer; recording, and aneroid barometers; 
Fahrenheit, Centigrade and Reaumur thermometers; a monochord and set 
of tuning forks; small siren; manometric flame apparatus; telescopes; spec- 
trometers; binocular microscope; sets of lenses; polariscopes ; photome- 
ters; galvanometers of various forms, tangent, astatic, mirror and ballistic: 
magnetometer; rheostats; bridges; condensers; galvanic cells of various 
types; keys; sounders; relays; ammeters: voltmeters; large twelve-inch in- 
duction coil; fluoroscopes; Geissler and Crookes tubes; thermopiles of va- 
rious forms and degrees of sensitiveness; Toepler-Holtz machine; air pump, 
with large assortment of bell jars, etc. 

Private Laboratories, — The basement of Deady Hall contains four rooms 
particularly suited for original research work. One of these is now occu- 
pied by Doctor Friedel, who is extending his investigations on the absorp- 
tion of obscure rays of heat. Students who are prepared to do original 
work have the use of these rooms to carry on their investigations. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The psychological laboratory occupies a large room in the Hall of Mining 
and Chemical Engineering, for lectures and class demonstrations, and for 
laboratory experiments and original research work. There is also an addi- 
tional small room for storing apparatus. The room is favorably located for 
experimental work — on the north side of the building, in the second story, 
having a steady light, and away from noise and interruption. 

The laboratory, which is one of the very few west of the Mississippi 
River, has a considerable store of the more simple apparatus, which is be- 
ing added to by purchase and by manufacture in the shop of the university. 
Among the pieces of apparatus in use are the following: Revolving drum 
for testing reacting time, time of fatigue; electro-magnetic fork and stand; 
time marker with Deprez signal for sine curves; spark coil; telegraph key; 
graphic recorder for nerve action; steadiness guage for determining steadi- 
ness of attention, and used in cross education: sesthesiometer for flnding 
sensory circles in skin space; olfactometer; Gaeton whistle, for determining 
highest audible pitch, up to ninety thousand vibrations per second; tone 
tester; audiometer; apparatus for color tests; apparatus in pseudaptics, etc. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

CORVAL.L.IS, OREGOX. 



FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS. 

THOS. M. GATCH. A. M. Ph. D., President and Director, 
Politicjil and Mental Science. 

JAMES WITHYCOMBE, Vice-Director, 
Professor of Agriculture. 

F. BERCHTOLD, A. M., Dean of College, 
Professor of History and Latin. 

MARGARET C. SNELL, M. D., 
Professor of Household Science and Hygiene. 

ELLEN J. CHAMBERLIN, A. M., Lady Dean, 
Professor of German and Instructor in P^nglish. 

GRANT A. COVELL, M. E., 
Professor of Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering. 

*G. W. SHAW, A. M., Ph. D. 
Professor of Chemistry. 

J. B. HORNER, A. M., Litt. D., 
Professor of English and Literature. 

GORDON V. SKELTOX, C. E., 
Professsor of Mathematics and Civil Engineerinjr. 

A. B. CORDLEY, M. S., 
Professor of Zoology. 

E. R. LAKE, M. S., 
Professor of iJotany and Horticulture. 

fA. L. KNISELY, M. 8., 
Professor of Chemistry. 

HELEN V. CRAWFORD, B. S., 
Professor of Elocution. 

GEORGE COOTE, 
Professor of Floriculture and (Turdening. 

JOHN F. FULTON, B. S., 
Assistant Professor of ('hemistry and Assaying. 

IDA B. (CALLAHAN, B. S., 
Assistant Professor of English. 

F. L. KENT. B. Agr., 
Assistant Professor of Agriculture and Dairj'ing. 

E. C. HAYWARD, E. E., 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

CHAS. L. JOHNSON, B. S., 
Instructor in Mathematics. 



♦Resigned, to take effect June :K), UKX). 
tAfter July 1, 1900. 
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M. ri.Yl>K PHILLIPS. B. M. E., 
'. u^iiUiior in NUvhanioul Drawing and Ironwork. 

K AKLKY l\ McLOl'TH, 
In.xiruiMor in Fnvhand Drawing. 

l». W. PRITCIIAUD, 
liixiruciorin Woodwork. 

>IAJ. K. K. KDWARDS, Commandant, 
Military Science and Ttictics. 

K. J. LEA, B. S 
lusvtruclor in Physical Culturo. 

MARY AVERY. 
Instructor in Sowing. 
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APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR. 

Hon. J. T. Apperson Oregon City 

Te rm «x pi res 1901 . 
Hon. W. P. Keady Portland 

Term expires ltX)l. 
Hon. J. K. Weatherford Albany 

Term expires IWl. 
Hon. Benton Killin '.Portland 

Term expires 1908. 
Hon. J. M. Church La Grande 

Term expires 1903. 
Hon. John D. Olwell Central Point 

Term expires ltK)8. 
Hon. Wm. E. Yates Corvallis 

Term expires 1007. 
Hon. John D. Daly Corvallis 

Term expires 1907. 
Hon. B. F. Irvine ^('orvallis 

Term expires 1907. 

A NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION OF LEARNING. 

On August 30, 1890, "An Act" known as the Morrill Act was passed by 
congress, to apply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more 
complete endowment and support of th^ colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, established under the provisions of an act of 
congress approved July 2, 1862. 

This act provided that in 1890, $15,000 should be paid to these land-grant 
colleges, and that the amount so appropriated should be increased by the 
sum of $1,000 annually for ten yeavs, and that thereafter the amount an- 
nually appropriated should continue to be $25,000. 

It is provided in this act that this money shall be "applied only to instruc- 
tion in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic sciences, with 
special reference to their application in the industries of life, and to the 
facilities for such instruction." It is also provided that "no portion of said 
moneys shall be applied, directly or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, 
to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building or build- 
ings." 

In addition to the above, this college receives from the United States, 
under the " Hatch Bill " of 1887, the sum of $15,000 a year for experimenting 
in agriculture. With this sum it supports an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in connection with the college. As this " Hatch Fund " is used entirely 
for experiment work, it adds nothing to the income available for educational 
purposes. But the experiment station is valuable to students in agriculture 
in giving them practical illustration in many agricultural and horticultural 
processes. 

THE BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

The State Agricultural College is located at Corvallis, Oregon. The 
college grounds comprise one hundred and ninety-eight and ninety-one-hun- 
dredth acres. Of this a tract of thirty-five acres in the immediate vicinity 
of the administration buildings constitutes the campus. This is tastefully 
laid out and adorned with trees, shrubbery, flower gardens, walks and drives, 
and it is intended to have all of the native trees and shrubbery of the state 
represented on these grounds. On the campus are the grounds for military 
drill, baseball, football, lawn tennis, bicycle track and general athletics. 
The college farm consists of about one hundred and fifty-five acres, and is to 
the west of the Administration Building. The farm is provided with barns, 
silos, piggery, toolhouse, implements and stock, sufficient for the purpose of 
practical instruction in agriculture. One hundred acres of the farm are de- 
voted to a variety of farm crops, grass plats, orchards, berry and vegetable 
plats, illustrative of the studies and experiments in agriculture and horti- 
culture. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 

The Administration Building stands on a pleasant elevation to the west 
of Corvallis, and is a large substantial brick structure. This building con- 
tains many class rooms, chemical, pharmaceutical and zoological lalwrato- 
ries, library, chapel, museum, and the offices of the president, dean and 
clerk of the college. 

CHEMISTRY BUILDING. 

This very neat building is located to the south of, and quite near, the 
Administration Building, and contains the station chemical laboratory, stu- 
dents' laboratory, and the office of the station and college chemist. The 
equipment of the department of chemistry is one of the most complete on 
the coast. 

GYMNASIUM AND ARMORY. 

South of the Chemical Building may be seen the very substantial struc- 
ture of the gymnasium and armory, a building 70x120 feet, built of wood 
and stone. The main hall is used ^or commencement purposes. The base- 
ment, twelve feet high in the clear, contains the bowling alleys, physical 
culture rooms for men and women, commandant's quarters, etc. 

The gymnasium, which is twenty feet to the under side of the trusses, 
has an unobstructed floor area of eight thousand square feet. It is encircled 
by a suspended gallery six feet wide. A stage, with dressing rooms for men 
and women, occupies the east end of the main hall. 

During the winter months this spacious building serves as a drill hall for 
the cadets, and the classes in physical culture. 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

This building stands north of the Administration Building, and contains 
a class room and laboratory for the department of floriculture, and the office 
and laboratory of the bacteriologist of the station. 

Adjoining this building are the spacious greenhouses, which contain an 
extensive and typical collection of florist's plants. 

POWER HOUSE. 

To the west of the Administration Building is located the power house, 
a roomy, one-story brick structure, containing, in the north wing, one forty- 
tive hoi*se power engine with two electric generators of two hundred light 
capacity each, which furnish light for all the principal buildings, including 
the armory and the dormitories, as well as power for Mechanical Hall. The 
south wing, with cement floor, is all one large blacksmith shop, containing 
twenty forges for the use of students taking the mechanical and agricultural 
courses. 

MECHANICAL HALL. 

One of the most substantial, as well as elegant, structures on the campus 
is Mechanical Hall, recently finished. With its solid stone walls and gal- 
vanized iron roof it is a fine example of modern architecture. 

On the first floor are found the machine shops, the printing office, the 
physical laboratory, and various recitation rooms and the office of the pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering, while the rooms in the upper story are 
occupied by the departments of botanj^ and horticulture, mathematics and 
civil engineering, and the classes in woodworking, mechanical and freehand 
drawing. 
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DAIRY BUILDING. 

The dairy building is located west of Alpha Hall, and contains a complete 
system of apparatus for giving practical instruction in its line of work. It 
also contains the office of the dairy instructor. 

CAUTHORN HALL. 

This is a large and comfortable building, four stories high, well provided 
with water,. steam heat, and electric lights. 

The dining room, kitchen, and club rooms of this building are commo- 
dious, pleasant, and well furnished. There is room sufficient to accommo- 
date about one hundred students. 

Cauthorn Hall Club is under the management of Professor and Mrs. 
Horner. During the coming year, this club will be conducted on the co-op- 
erative plan. A nominal fee will be charged for rent and electric lights. 
The expense of living at the club therefore will be but little more than the 
actual outlay for help, wood, groceries, vegetables, etc. The maximum cost 
is not to exceed $2.50 per week. Last year the average cost of living was 
$2.28 a week per member. To become a member of Cauthorn Hall Club it 
will be necessary for the applicant to give satisfactory evidence of his ability 
to govern himself. To join the club prior to January 1, he will be required 
to pay in advance a fee of ten dollars; to join after January 1 and before 
April 1, eight dollars ; to join later than April 1, five dollars. This fee will 
be set aside for wood, rent, lights and repairs to rooms, and the portion of 
the fee unexpended for this purpose will be returned to the student at the 
close of the year or at the expiration of his membership. It will also be 
necessary for him to pay upon entrance, and on or before the first day of each 
succeeding month during his membership with the club, ten dollars to be 
used in defraying other necessary expenses. At the close of each month the 
unexpended balance of this fund will be appplied to the reduction of such 
fund to be paid for the succeeding month. 

Each room of the hall is furnished with a table, chairs, a chest with 
drawers, a bedstead, springs, matress, pillow and mirror. Hence the stu- 
dent is expected to furnish sheets, pillow cases, blankets, quilts, towels, 
broom, dustpan, washbowl and pitcher, comb, brushes, tumblers, carpet or 
matting, pictures and other things that will make his room comfortable and 
homelike. He should bring a dictionary and such other books as are used 
for study, for reference, and for i)rofitable entertainment. 

The hall is furnished with a reading room which is sui)plied by the club 
with some choice current literature. 

For further information send for special circular. 

ALPHA HALL. 

Alpha, or Young Jjadies* Hall, is under the management of Miss Snell, 
the immediate charge being delegated to a competent assistant. 

The hall is healthfully located, lighted by electricity, and supplied with 
excellent water. A tennis court and facilities for other games render the 
hall grounds most attractive. 

Applicants for rooms must present satisfactory certificates of good char- 
acter. 

There will be a charge of $4 per month for room, light, heat and service, 
and board in the hall may be had for $8. 

SOCIETIES. 

The students maintain several literary societies — three for young ladies 
and three for young gentlemen. These societies are of a semi-fraternal na- 
ture, offering to their members social as well as literary advantages. The 
exercises consist principally of essays, declamations, debates and music. Pub- 
lic and joint meetings are held by permission of the faculty. 
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COURSE OF LECTURES. 

In addition to the regular lectures given in the various departments by 
members of the faculty, a course of lectures by representative men is de- 
livered at convenient intervals during the year. These lectures, which are 
free to all, bring young people in contact with the leaders in the various de- 
partments of human endeavor, arouse investigation on current topics, stimu- 
late students to emulate the achievements of specialists, give credits of 
scholarship to the student, and aid in developing the character of the insti- 
tution. 

DEGREES AND COURSES OF STUDY. 

UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 

The courses offered at the college are arranged under four general heads — 
Agriculture, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Household Science, 
Pharmacy and School of Mines — all of which require training in mathe- 
matics, history, English elocution, drawing, and such other branches as are 
requisite to a practical education. 

Graduation requires four years of college work : and all the courses of 
study lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

GRADUATE WORK. 

Advanced degrees will be given to graduates of this college, or similar, 
approved colleges, upon the following conditions : 

An applicant for a higher degree must present himself for examination 
in one major and at least one minor study. Major and minor courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Science, to be selected from different departments, 
approved by the faculty, and provided for in the departments of agriculture, 
botany, chemistry, economics, horticulture, zoology, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, and household science. The minor, at the option of the 
student, may also he taken from the departments of mathematics, history or 
modern languages. The candidate must prepare a thesis, based upon origi- 
nal research, which shall show scholarly acquirements of a high order. 
This thesis must be printed or typewritten and bound, and three copies of it 
left in the college archives. The candidate must spend at least two academic 
years, or their equivalent, as a resident student at this college in preparing- 
for this degree. 

SCHOOL OF MINES. 

The board of regents, at their last regular meeting, added to the college 
a School of Mining with the following faculty : 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS M. GATCH, 
President. 

JOHN F. FULTON, 
Geology and Mineralogy. 

GRANT A. COVELL, 
Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering. 

GORDON V. SKELTON, 
Mathematics and Mining Engineering. 

A. L. KNISELY, 
Chemistry. 

M. CLYDE PHILLIPS, 
Mechanical Drawing and Ironwork. 

D. W. PRICHARD, 
Woodwork. 

FARLEY D. McLOUTH, 
Freehand Drawing. 
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FACILITIES. 

Several rooms are devoted to assaying. The shops are fitted with the 
latest and best machinery, and the laboratories afford excellent facilities 
for the study of metallurgy. The four-year course will thoroughly prepare 
the student to conduct all kinds of mining. 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 

• The station bears an important relation to the college, as iihe seientific 
investigations conducted at the station strongly support the instruction given 
in the class room. Aside from the original investigations of an economic 
significance to agriculture, the work of the station affords daily object les- 
sons in good modern farming. 

SHORT COURSE. 

This course, which is free to all, is designed to meet the requirements of 
a large number of men and women in the state who have not the time nor 
the means to take a full college course, and yet are desirous of obtaining a 
better equipment for their life-work than they now possess. 

The course is given in the winter, for at this season the time can be better 
spared from the farm and orchard than at any other period. While the time 
will be subject to change to fit the regular college work, yet the course will 
be arranged to begin about the second week in January of each year, and 
extend over a period of from four to six weeks. 

No special preparation is necessary, as the instruction will be given by 
lectures and laboratory work. No examination is required to enter the 
course, and no textbooks are used. It is the aim of this course to give to the 
student the largest possible amount of practical information regarding the 
various phases of agriculture and horticulture. Special attention is given 
to practical dairying. 

FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

One of the most useful methods of diffusing agricultural education is the 
farmers' institute. These institutes are especially helpful both to the farmer 
and the experiment station worker. The former secures scientific informa- 
tion upon topics of immediate interest to him, and is instructed in its prac- 
tical application to the farm; while the latter is brought to realize more 
vividly the needs and perplexities of the farmer. 

STUDENTS' EXPENSES— APPROXIMATE STATEMENT FOR A YEAR. 

Tuition absolutely free. 

Board $80 to SlOO 

Uniform IH 25 

Laundry 10 00 

Books 10 00 

Many students defray a part or all of their expenses with work done dur- 
ing odd hours, Saturdays and vacations. 

ADMISSION. 

Graduates from the following accredited schools will be admitted to the 
freshmen year, without examination : 

Albany, Hood River, 

Astoria, Indei)endence, 

Ashland, Jacksonville, 

Athena, Junction City, 

Baker City Klamath Falls, 

Bandon (Major Course), I^a Grande, 
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Bishop ScOtt Academy, La Creole Academv, 

Corvallis, Lafayette High School, 

Cottage Grove, Marsh field, 

CoQuille Collegiate Institute, McMinnville, 

Elgin, Medford, 

Enterprise Academy, North Yamhill, 

Eugene, Oregon City, 

Forest Grove, Pendleton, 

Garland Academy, Portland, 

Grant's Pass, Park Place, 

Harrlsburg, Salem, 

Halsey, Santiam Academy, 

Hillsboro High School, The Dalles, 

Huntington, Union, 

Heppner, Wasco. 

Pupils who present to the president diplomas certifying they have com- 
pleted the state course of study and passed the required examination thereon, 
according to the regulations prescribed by the State Board of Education for 
conducting uniform examinations for graduation, will be admitted to the 
freshman year without further examination ; provided, that such pupils must 
be at least fifteen years of age. 

The graduates of this institution, whose names appear below, have con- 
sented to conduct entrance examinations for applicants residing in their re- 
spective counties or districts : 

Hon. J. K. Weatherford Albany, Oregon 

Superintendent George Denman _ Benton County 

Austin T. Buxton Forest Grove 

G. W. Palmer Baker City 

William P. Keady P. O. Box 818, Portland 

Effie Willis RosebuiK 

Lena Willis-Froggett Portland 

Arthur C. Lewis Klamath Falls 

RoseHorton Bridal Veil 

Prof. W. W. Brlstow McMinnville 

D. P. Adamson ^ Prineville 

Lyle Lawrence Oregon City 

THE women's DEPARTMENT. 

The college authorities are to be congratulated upon the fact that more 
than one-third of the students are girls preparing themselves to become 
first-class housekeepers. This speaks volumes for the wisdom of these 
young ladies, who are cultivating the art that contributes so largely to the 
health and the happiness of the home. Good housekeepers make good 
homes, good homes make good citizens, and good citizens make a good gov- 
ment; so well- trained housekeepers have much to do in shaping society and 
in fixing the destiny of the government. Therefore the Oregon Agricultural 
College, which has already shown a remarkable spirit of patriotism in send- 
ing a large number of brave boys to the Philippines in the defense of our 
country, evinces no less patriotism in the provision made for the special 
training of young women in the art of arts — the art of good housekeeping. 

In a growing nation like ours, industrial training for women is an abso- 
lute necessity; hence, with the appliances, course of study and other con- 
veniences afforded by the Oregon Agricultural College, the women's depart- 
ment of the institution is destined to grow in importance and patronage. In 
recognition of this fact, and in order that the department may be strength- 
ened by giving greater attention to the young ladies at so critical a period 
in their education, a lady dean has been added to the faculty, whose duty it 
is to aid in giving the girls the supervision and assistance necessary in ac- 
quiring that culture which distinguishes the typical American woman. 
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A WISE PRECEDENT. 

In order that the college may keep abreast of the times in the latest scien- 
tific researches and developments, and the teachers become familiar with 
the most modern methods of instruction, various members of the faculty each 
year attend some of the great institutions of learning in the east. At the 
present time Miss Dorothea Nash, instructor in music, is in Europe, perfect- 
ing her knowledge of music. At all times members of the faculty are busily 
engaged in making investigations and experiments which lead to the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of Oregon. 

E. R. Lake, professor of botany, is now in France, under the direction of 
the United States Government, making a study of the prune industry in that 
country. It may therefore be seen that the Oregon Agricultural College is 
proceeding on a broad basis, and that its continued progress is inevitable. 

GROWTH AND OUTLOOK. 

During the last school year there were registered four hundred and five 
students, the largest number enrolled in the history of the institution ; and 
the regularity of attendance is without precedent, almost all of the students 
having remained throughout the year. There were thirty-six graduates, 
the most of whom have already secured lucrative positions A very com- 
mendable feature of the college work is that such graduates, as are able, 
usually return to the institution to pursue the courses of study provided for 
graduates of this and other colleges. This system has a tendency to produce 
specialists who will receive recognition at home and abroad. So successful 
is this plan that the national government looks upon it with favor, magnifi- 
cently endowing the institution and distributing its patronage among those 
graduates who exhibit marked ability in any of the departments of instruc- 
tion provided by the college. In fact the government service seeks these 
young men and women, as may be seen by the various offers that have been 
tendered in the past. The following resolution, which was adopted by the 
Pacific Coast Indian Institute, recently assembled at Chemawa, is a sample of 
the many requests coming from all parts of the land for these trained young 
men and women : 

Reaolvedj that Inasmuch as the government has placed industrial schools known as 
agricultural colleges in all the states of the union, where farmers, mechanics and house- 
keepers are educated in the latest and best methods, we, as an institute, earnestly recom- 
mend that graduates of these Institutions be urged to stand the civil service examination 
provided by our government, In order that these people may compete for positions as in- 
structors in the industrial departments of our Indian schools. 

Everywhere, in every respectable walk of life, may be seen the graduates 
of these industrial institutions, and among them may be found a large pro- 
portion that come from the Oregon Agricultural College. It may therefore 
be safely stated that Oregon has now the largest and probably the best State 
Agricultural College, according to population, to be found in the union. 
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OREGON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

MONMOUTH, OREGON. 



BOARl> OV REGENTS. 

T. T. Geer, Governor Salem 

F. I. Dunbar, Secretary of State Salem 

J. II. Ackerman, Superintendent of Public Instruction Salem 

Benjamin Young Astoria 

Term expires 1901. 

li. Flinn Albany 

• Term expires 1901. 
J. F. Calbreath McMinnville 

Term expires 1901. 
Chas. E. Wolverton Salem 

Term expires 1903. 
E. C. Pentlancl , Independence 

Term expires 1908. 
J. B. V. Butler Monmouth 

Term expires 1903. 
Benjamin Schofleld Cornelius 

Term expires 1905. 
A. Noltner Portland 

Term expires 1905. 
O. F. Paxton Portland 

Term expires 1905. 

FACULTY (1900-1901.) 

P. L. CAMPBELL, A.B., President, 
Methods. 

H. B. BUCKIIAM, A. M., 
Psychology, History and Philosophy of Education. 

B. F. MULKEY, B. S. D., 
Mathematics and Physics. 

MISS SARAH TUTHILL, 

Literature and Elocution. 

A. F. CAMPBELL, A. B., 

Mathematics and History. 

W. A. WANN. B. S. D., 
Mathematics and Booltlieeping. 

GEO. W. BISHOP, 
Rhetoric and (xrammar. 

R. C. FRENCH, B. S., 
Principal Training Department. (Leave of Absence, 1900-1901.) 

MRS. p:llen M. PENNELL, 
Critic Teacher, Training Department. 

MISS LORETTA SMITH, 
Critic Teacher, Training Department. 

LOUIS P. FREYTAG, 
Physical Training. 

MRS. R. C. FRENCH, A. 1^., 

Scion ere. 

F. W. FELLOWS, 
Manual Training and Vocal Music. 
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O. K. BUTLER, B. S. D., 
Assistant Critic, Training Department. 

MISS BER PHA LEMASTERS, B. S. D., 
Assistant Critic, Training Department. 

W. A. WANN 
Secretary of Faculty. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The State is spending approximately a million dollars a year in salaries 
for public school teachers. The returns from the investment depend prima- 
rily on the efficiency of the teachers. To secure an adequate supply of well- 
prepared teachers, the state has established the normal schools, which are 
devoted wholly to professional training. A good foundation is laid in an 
academic course, given with the thoroughness designed to fit for future train- 
ing, after which the purely professional subjects are taken up, and finally, in 
the training department, opportunity is given to make practical application, 
in actual teaching, of the principles and methods studied in the class room. 

DEMAND FOR TEACHERS. 

Statistics show that between five and six hundred new teachers are needed 
in Oregon each year. The demand is especially for those who have received 
training. 

The competition is over keen amongst those without special preparation ; 
but the graduates of the normal school have, as a rule, readily secured posi- 
tions. Principals and boards of directors are forming the habit of applying 
to the school for teachers. 

HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL. 

The State Normal School at Monmouth was established by an act of the 
legislature in 1883, and has now completed seventeen years of continuous 
work. It is controlled by a board of regents appointed by the state, and is 
supported by state appropriations. The school has graduated five hundred 
and fifty-eight students, of whom nearly four hundred are at present engaged 
in teaching. It is now well equipped for doing the best grade of professional 
work. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 

The main building of the normal school is a substantial brick structure, 
containing twenty-four good working rooms, well arranged for normal school 
purposes. In addition, there is a large, well-equipped gymnasium, a work- 
shop for the manual training department, and a dining haU. The library 
and laboratories offer an excellent opportunity for individual work on the 
part of students. The training school library has an especially valuable col- 
lection of the most recent books issued by the great publishing houses, placed 
there for examination through the courtesy of the firms. 

NEW DEPARTMENTS. 

During the past year two important new departments have been added to 
the school. One is the manual training department, offering instruction in 
both cardboard and sloyd ; and the other is the country school, for the pur- 
pose of giving actual illustration of methods in this class of work. Both have 
been highly successful. Manual training, emphasizing as it does the indus- 
trial ideal, is sure to gain rapidly in popular favor, and will soon be required 
in all public schools. 
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STUDENTS OF THE NORMAL. 

The normal students are young men and women of character and ambi- 
tion. The average age of those enrolled during the past year was twenty- 
one years. The great majority are either wholly or partially making tbeir 
own way. The tone of the school is ever earnest and honest, the students 
realizing that their future interests are at stake, and that they must make 
the most of the present opportunity. The influences are stimulating to the 
best effort. 

FIELD FOR YOUNG MEN. 

Young men capable of taking the principalship of good graded schooh^ 
are in demand. There is also a wide field opening in school supervision. 
Ability, preparation and experience are the qualifications required. Such 
positions offer large opportunities and pay good salaries. The supply of 
thoroughly competent and well-prepared men is far below the demand. 

NORMAL DIPLOMAS. 

Under the new school law, the normal diploma admits graduates at once 
to the examination for the state certificate (good for five years), the normal 
course taking the place of the thirty months of teaching on county certifi- 
cates otherwise required. Under a ruling of the State Board of Education, 
students may, during their normal course, take the state examinations before 
a county superintendent, and, if successful, in these examinations receive the 
state certificate immediately on graduation. After thirty months of teaching 
experience, they will be entitled to receive the life diploma, on the grades 
already made before the county superintendent and filed with the state de- 
partment. 

The normal course offers the best road, both for the interest of the state, 
and for that of the individual, to the state papers. The training acquired is 
much more than equivalent to the thirty months' experience which it offsets 
under the law. 

CONDITIONS OF ENTRANCE. 

Students who have completed the common school course of study may be 
admitted to the freshman year of the normal. Certificates of graduation, or 
county teachers' certificates, will be accepted for admission. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations in the common schoool subjects and in all subjects of the 
freshman and junior years will be given, beginning Wednesday^ September 
12. Students without proper certificates for admission, and students desir- 
ing advanced standing, should take these examinations. 

GRADES ACCEPTED. 

On sufficient evidence of work equivalent to that required in the normal 
school having been done, grade may be accepted in freshman and junior sub- 
jects, at the discretion of the president of the school. 

Examinations in all common school subjects, however, will be required of 
all students before graduation. Of these subjects a teacher must have a 
thorough knowledge. Review classes are provided in the daily programme 
for special preparation in this work. The value of the review fully compen- 
sates for the time spent in it. 
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THE GYMNASIUM. 

A well-equipped gymnasium, under the supervision of a competent in- 
structor, is one of the important features of the school. The system taught 
is the German system, which is especially well adapted to the requirements 
of the public schools. The daily work in the gymnasium is a pleasure as 
well as a benefit. 

EXPENSES. 

In recognition of the fact that many students are obliged to reduce ex- 
penses to the lowest point, board, lodging, and tuition, have been placed at 
the following very reasonable figures: 

Tuition (per term of ten weeks) normal $ 6 25 

Tuition (per term of ten weeks) sub-normal 5 00 

Board in private families, with furnished rooms, per week $2.75 to 3 50 

Board at dining hall, in advance, per term 17 50 

Furnished room, per week 50c to 1 00 

Diploma, normal 1 50 

Many students rent rooms and board themselves. The expense of living 
can be reduced in this way to from $1.75 to $2.00 per week. 

The expenses of the students during the past session ranged from $110 to 
$200 for the year. The greater number spent from $150 to $175, including 
all expenses. 

CALENDAR 1900-1901. 

Wednesday, September 12 — Examinations begin for admission to ad- 
vanced standing. 

Tuesday, September 18 — First term begins. 

Monday, November 26 — Second term begins. 

Monday, February 4 — Third term begins. 

Monday, April 15 — Fourth term begins. 

Wednesday, June 19 — Graduation day. 

A vacation of one week is given at the Christmas holidays. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Societies, — The work of the three literary societies is one of the impor- 
tant features of the school. The Christian associations are also active and 
influential. 

School Band, — A good school band and orchestra were maintained during 
the past year. Students owning instruments are invited to bring them and 
join these organizations. 

Location, — The normal school is located in the very heart of the richest 
part of the Willamette Valley, twelve miles southwest of Salem. The town 
of Monmouth is high and healthful, situated half way between the Willam- 
ette River and the foothills. There are no saloons, and the moral tone of the 
town is of the very best. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is intended to cover all the work necessary to give 
thorough preparation for position as principal or teacher in the public schools 
of the state It comprises two departments, the professional and the aca- 
demic. These are subdivided as follows : 

(1) professional. 

(1) Science of Education— 

(1) Psychology. 

(2) School Economy. 

(3) Methods of Instruction. 

(4) History and Philosophy of Education. 

(5) School Law. 

(6) Manual Training. 
10 
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(2) AUT OF Tkaching— 

(1) Practice Teaching in Training Department. 

. (3) Preparation of Lesson Plans, Outlines of Courses of Study and of 
Daily I'rogrammes. 

(2) academic. 

(1) English— 

(1) Grammar and Composition. 

(2) Spelling. 

(3) Readings in American Literature. 

(4) Rhetoric. 

(5) English Literature. 

(2) Mathematics— 

(1) Written Arithmetic. 

(2) Mental Arithmetic. 

(3) Algebra. 

(4) Geometry. 

(5) Bookkeeping. 

(3) Science— 

(1) Descriptive Geography and Map Drawing. 

(2) Physical Geography and Elements of Geology 

(3) Physiology. 

(4) Zoology. 

(5) Physics. 

(6) Chemistry. 

(7) Botany. 

(4) History— 

(1) History of the United States. 

(2) Ancient, Mediawal and Modern History. 

(5) Arts— 

(1) Penmanshij). 

(2) Elocution. 

(3) Drawing. 

(4) Vocal Music. 

(6) Civil Government— 

(1) Elements of Civil Government. 

(2) Constitution of the United States. 

(3) Constitution of Oregon. 

(7) Physical Education— 

(1) Theory of Gymnastics. 

(2) Practice in Gymnasium. 

divisions of course of study. 

The course of study is divided into four years of two twenty- week terms 
each. Of these, the first year, called the sub-normal, is devoted wholly to 
the common school subjects. Of the three remaining years, two years are 
academic and one professional. 

the SU13-NOKMAL COURSE. 

Thoroughness of preparation in the common school subjects is essential 
for those who expect to teach in the public schools. Many students desire 
to review these subjects before entering on the regular normal course. 
Graduates of high schools or of colleges, whose high school and collegiate 
grades are accepted, are urgently advised to spend at least a half year in 
this dopiirtment before undertaking the work of the senior year. 
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Teachers desiring to prepare for the county examination will find this 
course of service. The classes in psychology and methods are open to such 
as are ready to profit by them. 

THE NORMAL COURSE. 

In the first two years of the regular normal course, academic subjects are 
given in the main. These are studied not only from the standpoint of the 
learner, but also from the standpoint of the future teacher. The subject- 
matter is selected with a view to its adaptability to public school work. 

The Senior Year — The senior year is made almost wholly professional. 
The first half is given mainly to the study of psychology and methods of 
instruction, and the second half to teaching in the training department. 
The work of the year is suflBcient in itself to occupy a student's time fully, 
so that all other work should be completed before entering the senior class. 

THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

The plan of work in the training department, together with a full outline 
of the training school course of study, will be found beginning on page 11. 

ARRANGEMENT OF TERMS. 

For purposes of enrollment, the session is divided into four terms of ten 
weeks each. The work of classes is arranged, however, mainly for half- 
years of twenty weeks each. Classes will begin in all twenty-week and 
forty-week subjects at the beginning of each half year. Students may enter 
in February to as good advantage as in September. There will be two 
graduating classes each year, one in February and one in June. 





TERM SCHEDULE OF 


STUDIES. 




* HALF 


YEAR. 




Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Sub-Normal- 


English Grammar. 
Elocution. 


English Grammar. 
U. S. History. 




Spelling. 
Writing. 


Mental Arithmetic. 




Spelling. 




Algebra. 






Physical Geography. 


Algebra. 




(10 weeks). 


Physics. 




Elements of Geology. 


Physiology flO weeks). 
Zoology (10 weeks). 


Freshman — 


(10 weeks). 




English Grammar and Analysis. 




American Literature. 


Elocution. 




Drawing. 


Vocal Music and Physical Training. 




Vocal Music and Physical Training. 






Algebra. 


Geometry. 




Civil Government (10 weeks). 


Botany. 




Theory and Practice (10 weeks). 


English Literature. 


Junior 


English Literature. 


Mediaeval and Modern History. 




Ancient History. 


Psychology (15 weeks). 




Bookkeeping. 


School Law (5 weeks). 




Vocal Music and Physical Training. 


Vocal Music and Physical Training. 




Psychology. 






School of Economy (10 weeks). 






Astronomy (10 weeks). 






Chemistry. 




Senior 


Methods in Arithmetic, Geography 

and Reading. 
Methods in Story, History, Lan- 
guage and Scienc(}. 
History and Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. 


Teaching in Training Department 
(8 hours per day). 




Manual Training. 





* Classes begin both in September and in February. 
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TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

PURPOSE AND PLAN. 

The training school furnishes a constant object lesson to students of the 
normal school in methods of teaching and observing children. It consists of 
a graded public school of nine grades, in which two hundred children are en- 
rolled, and an ungraded school located two miles from the normal school. 
The department is under the general supervision of the president, and the 
special supervision of the principal of the training school, assisted by a com- 
petent corps of critic teachers. The actual work of teaching is done by 
members of the senior class. Each member of the class teaches three hours 
per day for a period of twenty weeks. 

Preceding the work of teaching, the students are led through the analysis 
of each subject in the course, to learn why it should be studied, for the com- 
mand of its principles, to ascertain its pedagogical value, and to learn how to 
use it in teaching. The Work is laid out in detail for each year of a grammar 
school course. The students are taught how to acquire the knowledge of the 
object or subject by teaching them how to study the lesson, and requiring 
the presentation of the results of their study to the class, with criticism by 
the class and the teacher. The students are taught the method of teaching 
a class by being taught the subject, and after they have studied the lesson, 
testing them upon their knowledge of the method by having them teach the 
class the same subject. When the idea of the method has been acquired by 
imitative teaching, a subject is assigned to the student without being previ- 
ously taught, and he is required to study the subject, prepare the apparatus 
and illustrations, and teach the class, with criticisms from the class and the 
teacher. The students are also required to drill the class in the application 
of what has been taught, to examine them on what they have studied, and to 
do all kinds of class work. The students of method classes observe the teach- 
ings in the training school, and make written reports to the principal. 

The work of actual teaching, under the helpful supervision of experienced 
critic teachers, proves invaluable to the student teacher. Daily meetings, 
corresponding in purpose to grade meetings, are held for both general and 
individual discussion of work. No pains are spared to encourage, advise and 
assist student teachers in the spirit of helpful friendliness. All are thrown, 
however, on their own resources as far as possible, in order to develop self- 
reliance and originality of device. 

In addition to the experience gained in teaching, it is worth much to the 
student to become familiar with the standards of a well-conducted "public 
school. High ideals of work are kept constantly in view, and the most ex- 
cellent results are striven for in all the grades. Practical school manage- 
ment, based on hearty co-operation between pupils and teachers, is exem- 
plified in the work of each day. The student, in this instance, learns much 
by seeing as well as by doing. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The department of manual training has been placed upon a firm basis 
during the past year, and we are now prepared to give both a teacher's 
course in German cardboard sloyd, and practice in teaching training school 
classes in wood sloyd. Special rooms have been fitted up with all necessary 
tools and equipments, so that classes may do the most approved work. 

What is Sloyd ? — Sloyd is a system of educational manual work, con- 
sisting of a series of exercises in the manipulation of tools, carefully graded 
from the simplest to the most complex. It is not intended to crowd out the 
so-called knowledge subjects and thereby convert the school into a trade- 
shop, but should be considered as a subject to be placed alongside of these 
as an aid to the education, not only of the intellect, but of all the powers of 
mind and body. 
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What is its Educational Value?— The arguments in favor of such 
work is presented in outline as follows : 

I. It helps in physical education. 

1. By training the muscles of skill (accessory), which are not 
reached to any great extent in other school work. 

(a) Which results in a training of the controlling brain 
centers. 

II. It helps in mental education. 

1. By aiding in the formation of motor concepts. 

(a) Which enter into higher thought products equally with 
concepts of sight, hearing, smell, etc. 

2. Trains powers of invention, etc. 

III. It helps in moral education. 

1. By dignifying manual labor. 

2. By training self-reliance — the pupil must produce something 
by his own effort. 

3. By bringing centers of thought into proper relation with 
centers of action. 

SUMMARY. 

NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

Summer Session- 
Men 17 

Women 74 

91 

Regular Session- 
Men 51 

Women 138 

189 

Total 280 

Number counted twice 23 

Total enrollment 257 

Training school 220 

Number of counties represented 26 

Total number of graduates from normal department during seventeen years 539 

Total number at present engaged in teaching (approximate) 362 
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STATE NOEMAL SCHOOL. 

WESTON, OREGON. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Hon. J. W. Morrow Heppner 

Term expires 1905. 
Hon. Geo. W. Proebstel Weston 

Term expires 1905. 
J. W. Scriber ^ La Grande 

Term expires 1905. 
W.G.Lynn HeUx 

Term expires 1903. 
P. A. Worttiington, Secretary Portland 

Term expires 1908. 
Hon. J. H. Raley Pendleton 

Term expires 1901. 
Hon. R. Alexander, President Pendleton 

Term expires 1901. 
Robert Killgore, Treasurer . Weston 

Term expires 1901. 

FACULTY. 

J. A. BEATTIE, A. M., LL. D., President, 
Ethics, Education and Pedagogy. 

H. W. MONICAL, A. B., Vice President, 
Physical and Natural Sciences. 

GEORGE A. PEEBLES. B. S., 
History and English. 

HERBERT KITTRIDGE, A. M., 
Mathematics. 

MELVINA C. BYAM, 
Superintendent of Training Department. 

MISS NELLIE M. STEVENS, 
Assistant in Training Department. 

MISS MAUDE HARKLEROAD, 
Vocal Music. 

ETHEL B. BEATTIE. A. B., 
Instrumental Music. 

JULIA B. WASHBURN, 
Drawing and Painting. 

LOCATION. 

The Eastern Oregon State Normal School is located in the town of Weston, 
Umatilla County. This charming little town of seven hundred inhabitants 
is nestled in the foothills of the Blue Mountains, near the state line, at an 
elevation of eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. Remarkable 
for the healthfulness of its location and beauty of its surroundings, Weston 
is an ideal spot for a school. 

It is accessible by the trains of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany direct from Pendleton or Walla Walla, or by the Northern Pacific at 
the Athena station. 

HISTORICAL. 

This institution was first recognized as a part of the state normal school 
system by an act of the legislative assembly, approved February 26, 1885, 
since which time a high standard of work has been maintained. 

One hundred and two graduates have already been sent out from the dif- 
ferent departments. 
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In 1893 the legislature recognized the value of the work done in a sub- 
stantial way by an appropriation of $24,000 for its support and maintenance 
for two years. This grant of funds, although meafifre, has been the means 
of enlarging the normal hall, and refitting and refurnishing the same with 
the latest improvements in furniture and appliances. The legislature of 
1895 appropriated the sum of $4,000 for the building and equipment of a 
boarding hall and dormitory for young ladies, thus enabling the institution 
to cheapen the cost to lady students, besides providing a quiet home under 
proper supervision. 

YOUNG LADIES' BOARDING HALL AND DORMITORY. 

The state has made ample provision for forty young ladies to make their 
home in the large and commodious building erected for that purpose. A 
competent matron, a member of the faculty, is in charge. A lady of large 
experience attends to the culinary department and the duties of housekeeper. 
Every effort is put forth to make this home a desireable and enjoyable place 
of residence during the school year. Every reasonable safeguard is thrown 
around the occupants, which, while not in the nature of objectionable and 
disagreeable espionage, is a sufficient guarantee of good influences. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

PREPARATORY YEAR. 

As arranged at present the preparatory year offers the following subjects : 
Mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, geography, English grammar, his- 
tory of the United States, drawing and music. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

Review of the common branches, physiology, physical geography, algebra, 
botany, English grammar and analysis, American literature, civil govern- 
ment, school law, constitution of Oregon, drawing and music. 

MIDDLE YEAR. 

Theory and practice of teaching, methods of teaching, psychology, school 
economy, algebra, bookkeeping, zoology, geology, chemistry, general his- 
tory, rhetoric and English literature. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

Philosophy of education, psychology, history of education, geometry, 
physics, astronomy, English literature, and practice teaching throughout 
the year. 

For the advantage of those who come for the double purpose to prepare 
to teach and to advance themselves in knowledge by a study of those subjects 
which are, so to speak, the keys to the great storehouse of knowledge and 
learning, Latin and some other branches are offered. 

In addition to the regular course, and to these special studies for which 
arrangement is made, there is open to all who have been graduated, post 
graduate work. 

THE ENROLLMENT 

For the school year ending June, 1900: 

Senior 17 

Middle year 24 

Junior 82 

Normal 73 

Preparatory 20 

Training department j. 110 

Total "2O8 
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SOUTHERN OREGON 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ASIII.AND, OREGON. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 

T. T. (iEER, (iovernor Balem 

F. 1. DUNBAR, Seci-etary of State Salem 

J. II. ACKERMAN, Superintendent of Public Instruction Salem 

(f. A. Gregory Medford, Jackson County 

Term expires 1905. 
il. C. Kinney Grants Pass, Josephine County 

Term expires 1905. 
F. H. Carter Ashland, Jackson County 

Term expires 19a5. 
lion. ('. K. Harmon Grants Pass, Josephine County 

Term expires 1903. 
Hon. L. F. Willits Klamath Falls, Klamath County 

Term expires 1908. 
Hon. W. A. Massingill ^ Lakeview, Lake County 

Term expires 1903. 
Hon. J. S. Orr Klamath Falls, Klamath County 

Term expires 1901. 
Hon. A. J. Sherwood Coquille, Coos County 

Term expires 1901. 
R. P. Neil Ashland, Jackson County 

Term expires 1}K)1. 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD, 1900-1901. 

H. C. Kinney, President Grants Pass 

L. F. Willits, Vice-President Klamath Falls 

H. C. Galey, Secretary Ashland 

Hon. E. V. Carter, Treasurer Ashland 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1900. 

H. C. Kinney Grants Pass 

R.P.Neil Ashland 

F. H. Carter Ashland 

rACUL.TY. 

W. M. CLAYTON, A. B., President, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

T. A. HAYES, B. S. D., 
Mathematics, English and Psychology. 

IRVING E. VINING, M. S. D., 
Literature, Elocution, History. 

MISS ELLA F. BYXBEE, A. B., 
Natural Science. 

MISS ALICE A. APPLEGATE, B. S. D., 
Principal Training Department, Methods. 

MISS ESTHER SILSBY, 
Vocal Music. 

MISS AILEEN WEBBER, 
Instrumental Music. 

MRS. ARDINELL D. CLAYTON, 
Drawing. 
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HISTORY AND OUTLOOK. 

The State Normal at Ashland was established by act of the legislature in 
1882. In September, 1895, the school moved into the new buildings on the 
boulevard, in the suburbs of the city. It has grown in number of students, 
methods of work, and influence until the present year the state has given it 
substantial aid, and it now enters upon a new era of history. A board of re- 
gents has been appointed by the Governor ; the buildings have been painted 
anew : new fixtures and apparatus added, and a general refitting of the prop- 
erty for the convenience and effective work of the school. In addition to the 
young ladies' dormitory, a young men's dormitory has been built. The train- 
ing school occupies newly-furnished rooms in this building. A new labora- 
tory has been fitted up for the science department. These improvements 
enable the school to do better work than ever before. 

With a board of regents alive to every interest of the school, and with 
the hearty co-operation of its teachers, students, alumni and friends, the 
Southern Oregon State Normal will continue to be a center from which shall 
radiate the best educational methods, thoughts and influences. 

The school will be conducted exclusively on normal principles and methods, 
and energy, thoroughness and morality will be the characteristics of the in- 
stitution. 

PECULIAR WORK OF A NORMAL SCHOOL. 

A specialist is at the head of each department of instruction. The pro- 
fessional work in a normal is of the first importance. Training how to teach 
is considered the fundamental idea. While the fundamental branches must 
be taught, yet the work of the normal is in the largest measure professional. 

We do not claim to present educational doctrines entirely unique, but 
rather that our course of study is so arranged, and our work is so admin- 
istered, that those whom we graduate are thoroughly conversant with the 
academic work to be done in the public schools, and are well versed in the 
various systems of education, both past and present, and have a good work- 
ing knowledge of the laws of mind-growth and development, and have that 
resourcefulness which enables one to make practical application of principles 
and theories to the every-day work of the school room as determined by en- 
vironment. 

PROFESSIONAL COURSE. 

HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

Work in the History and Philosophy of Education is placed late in the 
course, since principles and abstract topics make up the subject-matter in 
this subject. A knowledge of psychology and method are presupposed as a 
basis for work done in this subject. 

The principles that underlie the educational process are developed, the 
aim being to get a definite idea of education from a professional standpoint. 
Systems of education are tested by the principles that underlie them. In 
order that the student may intelligently determine the essential in a true 
system, general fixed truths are found underlying all educational processes, 
and by a study of the same, the student frees himself from a particular form 
or device. 

Education will be considered in three aspects, viz.: As an art, as a science, 
and from a philosophical standpoint : also, as to its nature, form and limits. 
The individual, the state and race are viewed as factors directly concerned 
in the problem of education. 

A wide investigation is encouraged in the subject, the purpose being to 
give the student a professional view of education in a broad sense. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

The work in this department begins with the first-term year and contin- 
ues through the first half of the senior year. A thorough study of mind in 
the process of growth will be made. This process will be studied in rela- 
tion to branches of study which are viewed as exercise ground. The student 
sees how a particular subject-matter affects the mind. By becoming ac- 
quainted with the nature of mind and the subject of matter, the student can 
see the reason for every step in the teaching process. This phase of the work 
may be termed educational psychology. 

The latter part of this term will be devoted to the study of feeling and 
will, as organically related to the knowing. 

The work of the second term will be more formal and exhaustive than 
that in the preceding term. It consists of a careful study of the child, the 
self, and a careful analysis of mental acts. An extensive investigation is 
made in the subject as presented by the latest writers. By such a study the 
student is enabled to determine the essential mark of psychological phenom- 
ena. The subject is studied and principles are developed in a manner that 
enables the student to organize the subject-matter. Education is a process. 
The student studies the process in its many phases, which results in a dis- 
tinct knowledge of mind's growth. Our aim is to study the subject in a 
way best suited for a teacher, to make a professional study of the subject. 
Besides being necessary for intelligent teaching, a study of psychology re- 
sults in mental culture that is of a high order. 

Special attention will be given the latter part of this term to a study of 
feeling and will. 

METHOD. 

Work in method continues during the senior year. The first work is a 
discussion in which a general conception of method is developed. The stu- 
dent studies the mind's process in identifying itself with a particular subject- 
matter. 

Following this general discussion there will be particular attention given 
to method in numbering, reading, language, geography, and history. In 
each of these subjects care is taken to be guided by principles of mind and 
the particular subject studied. We begin with work in the first year and 
consider the work carefully in each year as the pupil advances. The pur- 
pose in this work is to enable the student to see reason in the teaching pro- 
cess and present a subject-matter to the mind of the learner intelligently. 

PRACTICE. 

Four terms are devoted to this work, along with the work in psychology 
and method. It consists in observation and teaching in the practice school. 
The teaching is done by the student in the presence of the critic teacher^ 
The students of the senior class will also have full charge of the model 
school three hours each day the last half of the year. 

Special attention is given to the plan of lesson before teaching, compris- 
ing the following points: Subject-matter, purpose, basis, step and devices. 

The object in this work is to bring the student in contact with the real 
work and develop in him the power to organize, control and teach a school 
successfully. 

DEMAND FOR TRAINED TEACHERS. 

Teachers who have had normal training are called for ; and the time is 
near at hand when only those teachers who have prepared themselves for 
this profession will be employed in the schools. If the cabinet maker spoils 
a board in making a chair or a table, another can be supplied ; if the slab 
of marble is ruined by a misstroke of the cuttter, the quarry will supply 




^ 
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another. But not so with the human soul. Every mistake, every wrong- 
step, every incorrect method, leaves a scar on the immortal mind; a defect, 
perhaps, not to be eradicated by the lapse of eternity. If what is taught is 
to be retained through eternity — if knowliBdge is eternal, how important 
that good impressions be made and well made. 

WHO MAY ENTER THE NORMAL. 

1. Those having completed the eighth grade work of town and city 
schools. 

2. Pupils who have completed the common school course and have re- 
ceived a certificate from the county superintendent. 

3. Teachers holding a county certificate in force at time of presenting. 

4. Grades from reputable schools which shall hereafter be published as 
accredited schools. 

5. By examination by the faculty. The general average must be eighty- 
five per cent., and in no branch to fall below seventy on entrance examina- 
tion. On all succeeding examinations, both intermediate and final, the 
general average is eighty-five, and the per cent, to pass seventy-five. 

The admission of pupils from the district schools to the freshman class, on 
the exclusive basis of recommendation by their teachers, has been found in- 
expedient. Variations in the judgment of teachers have brought about 
variations in the standard for admission, which seriously enhance the diffi- 
culties of the first year's work. In order to meet these difficulties, it has 
been decided to subject all candidates for admission to the freshman class to 
a suitable supplementary examination, and to decide their claims for ad- 
mission upon the combined result of the recommendation and examination. 

ASHLAND. 

Ashland is a beautiful town of three thousand inhabitants, on the line of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, near the California border. It cannot be ex- 
celled for health in Oregon. The summers are delightful, and the winter 
season has much more clear weather than the valleys north, and very little 
fog. Ashland is in the midst of a great fruit-growing region. The water 
system is the most extensive and complete of any city south of Portland. 
Pure, cold water for all purposes is conducted by piping from a sparkling 
mountain stream, which has its source in the snow peaks back of the city, 
and in sight. The normal school buildings are located more than a mile 
from the center of the city, out on the boulevard, eastward. The suburbs 
of the town extend all the way out. The boulevard is a fine granite drive- 
way, one hundred feet wide, and never becomes much dusty in summer nor 
muddy in winter. The wheelmen and citizens have constructed a fine bicycle 
track at the left of the boulevard, from the city to the normal buildings. Side- 
walk extends one-fourth the way out to the campus, and the wheel track is 
one of the finest walks of pulverized granite. The location of the school is 
favorable to the student, as the temptation of loitering about town is out of 
his way. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Seniors, normal 11 

Seniors, music course 2 

Juniors 24 

Freshmen 20 

Sub-normal . 50 

Teachers' review 12 

Students in special studies 46 

Students in music 61 

Total 226 

Counted twice 24 

Total enrollment for year 202 
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CENTRAL OREGON 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

DRAIN, OREGON. 



FACULTY. 



J. H. ORCUTT, Ped. D., President, 
Psychology, Pedagogy. 

D. V. KUYKENDALL, A. B., 

Mathematics. 

MISS BERTHA SLATER, 
English and Literature. 



Natural Sciences. 

O. C. BROWN, B. S. D., 
Critic Teacher— Principal Training Department. 

MRS. O. C. BROWN, 
Assistant Critic Teacher— Primary. 



Music and Elocution. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 



Covers the statutory requirements for all county certificates, state certificate 
and state diploma. 

The divisions of the course are : (1) sub-normal, for those who are not pro- 
tieient in the common branches ; (2) a normal course of two years — freshman 
and junior — covering the academic branches ; (3) the senior or professional 
year. The senior work includes method, management, psychology and 
training. 

The arrangement of the work is made a little different from the other 
normals, better to suit the needs of our students. Fewer studies are placed 
in the sub-freshman year than formerly, that greater thoroughness may be 
secured. We have arranged for a period of "reviews" in the junior year to 
enable the students to clinch the work previously done, by making practical 
application of principles. 

ACCREDITED RELATION. 

All certificates, properly certified, showing that pupils have passed eighth 
grade uniform state examinations, will be accepted for freshman standing. 

Schools doing ninth and tenth grade work may secure an accredited rela- 
tion as far as their course of study and quality of work meet the require- 
ments of the normal. 

Teachers' certificates and high school diplomas are recognized and full 
credit given. Good high schools are able to secure senior classification. 
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SOME IDEAS TAUGHT. 

1. Order in all things. 

2. Thoroughness of preparation. 

3. Grood habits of study — self-organization and investigation. 

4. Spirit of inquiry and proper regard for one's own opinion — not egotism. 

5. That every one has rights that every one else is in duty bound to respect. 

6. That every one will be respected just as far as he shows himself worthy 
of respect. 

7. That to be regarded as ladies and gentlemen, all must show that they 
are really such. 

8. A highly moral and intellectual citizenship. 

9. That the foregoing are necessary to become good teachers. 

10. That the school at Drain is a state institution, consequently a part of 
the educational system of the state. 

THE PURPOSE OF NORMAL. SCHOOLS 

Is to prepare teachers for the school room. It has been demonstrated that 
teachers trained in normal schools do better work than those not so trained, 
and are in greater demand. It is also true that the demands for better 
trained, better equipped teachers are increasing; in fact, the services of such 
teachers are sought. 

To meet the increasing demands for well-equipped teachers, the State 
Legislature of Oregon created the four normals— at Weston, Monmouth, 
Drain, and Ashland. 

May her appropriations not be wasted, but may a broad minded and 
highly cultured citizenship result from the labors of the graduates of these 
institutions. 
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OEEGON STATE EEFOEM SCHOOL. 

SALEM, OREGON. 



The act of the legislature providing for the establishment of the Oregon 
State Reform School for Boys, was approved February 18, 1889. Though its 
history is thus far brief, its growth has been substantial, and it is now recog- 
nized as one of the important and very necessary institutions of Oregon. 

As to beauty and healthf ulness of location, the school cannot be surpassed ; 
being situated on the main thoroughfare leading south from Salem to the 
principal villages and cities of the Willamette Valley, and near the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, the institution is easily accessible for 
all who wish to visit members or inspect the school. 

Drinking water is supplied from a hillside spring, some three-fourths of a 
mile distant, while the water for heating the building, running the laundry 
and other general purposes, is pumped by a water wheel from Mill Creek, a 
mountain stream of pure cold water flowing near by the school. 

The buildings are situated upon a beautiful elevation of ground, affording 
good drainage, and the very best of sanitary conditions, witnessed by the 
fact that during the existence of the school only three deaths have occurred, 
while cases of serious illness have been rare indeed. 

Punishment for previous misdemeanors is not the object of the law in 
establishing the reform school. It is believed that a large percentage of 
unfortunate boys throughout the state, who, by the neglect of friends or 
unfavorable environments, have fallen into temptation and influences which 
do not make for good citizenship, may be rescued from the surroundings, 
saved from lives of crime and restored to society, by affording them a system 
of industry and proper discipline, and inspiring them with self-respect. 

There are now one hundred and twenty boys in the school. These are 
furnished with wholesome food, comfortable clothing, good facilities for 
bathing, and a clean, well ventilated sleeping apartment. 

The various industries of the institution include the shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, carpenter-work, laundry and mending department; also engineering, 
housekeeping, cooking and dairy work. In addition to the above are the 
very important industries of farming and gardening, in which a number of 
boys are employed in producing grain, hay and vegetables necessary to fur- 
nish the institution. 

School is maintained during nine months of the year, and all members 
are required to attend four hours of each day. Those attending school dur- 
ing the forenoon compose the working forces in the afternoons. 

Of the four hundred and twenty-five boys received in the school since its 
organization, somewhat more than three hundred have been paroled; of this 
number, some having violated the conditions of parole have been returned. 
However, it is true that a large majority of those paroled have gone from 
the school with improved moral habits, increased self-respect, and a better 
knowledge of the real meaning of life and its purposes. They may now be 
found in the active duties of engineers, farmers, bakers, cooks, carpenters 
and tailors; while it is said that twenty-six of the number have been in 
their country's service during the wars of the last two years. 

All of the above are living witnesses of the power of good influences 
over the youth who might have otherwise made a failure of life and perhaps 
become more expensive wards of the commonwealth. 
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OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

H. E. BICKERS, 
Superintendent. 

MRS. H. E. BICKERS, 
Matron. 

W. C. SMITH, 
Attending Physician. 

W. L. CUMMINGS, 
Principal of Schools. 

WATSON T0WN8END, 
Teacher. 

G. I. STAHL, 
Family Manager. 

MISS MARY HABERLY, 
Housekeeper and Nurse. 

MRS. G. I. STAHL, 
Music Teacher and in charge of Dining Hall. 

W. L. SIMERAL, 
Farmer. 

A. L. SHREVE, 
Engineer. 

A. M. PATRICK, 
Carpenter. 

MRS. W. L. CUMMINGS, 
Talloress. 

BERTHA M. POWELL, 
In charge of Dairy and Mending Room. 

L. S. SHAW, 
Cook. 

J. B. DALY, 
Nightwatch. 

T. A. LEWIS, 
Shoemaker. 

MRS. W. L. SIMERAL, 
Laundress. 
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OREGON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

SAL.EM, OREGON. 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

T. T. QEER, Governor Salem 

F. I. DUNBAR, Secretary of State Salem 

J. H. ACKERMAN, Superintendent of Public Instruction Salem 

CLAYTON WENTZ, M. A., 
Superintendent. 

OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

NANNIE C. ORR, 
Manual Department. 

, GEORGE W. HALSE, 
Manual Department.- 

MINA M. MURTON, 
Manual Department. 

CLAYTON WENTZ, 
Oral Department. 

SUSIE BOYD, 
Oral Department. 

MRS. CLAYTON WENTZ, 
Matron. 

CHARLES E. COMP, 
Instructor in Printing. 

J. D. VAN OSDOL, 
Engineer. 

MRS. M. E. SMITH, 
Girls' Supervisor. 

MARY LANCE, 
Assistant Boys' Supervisor. 

ORRIN TIFFANY. 
Boys' Supervisor and Assistant Engineer. 

H. S. LEWIS, 
Teamster and Gardener. 

MRS. VERLINDA STANDISH, 
Cook. 

LAVILA WETZEL, 
Laundress. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

The main building* contains the living" rooms, school rooms, dormitories- 
and dining" rooms. It is a four-story brick building", including the basement, 
built on the plan of what is known as double, that is, the two halves are al- 
most identical in plan. Near the main building is the engine room, which 
contains the plant for heating and lighting. Electric light and steam heat 
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are used. The water system consists of a stone reservoir, on the hillside, a 
little to the rear of the school building proper. This is fed by a group of 
springs. Of the one hundred acres of land in the institution farm, about 
sixty are under cultivation. The school does its own dairying. The gardens 
are sources of considerable food supply. 

The industrial department at present consists of printing, also sewing on 
a small scale. An eight-page paper, The Oregon Gazetteer, is edited and 
printed at the school, and comes out semi-monthly. Its object is twofold : 
to give the pupils an opportunity to learn printing, and to keep the patrons 
and friends of the school posted as to its progress. There is another little 
paper. The School Jotter, printed in the printing office twice a month, alter- 
nating with The Gazetteer. Its purpose is to relieve The Gazetteer, to a 
certain extent, of institution news of minor importance, encourage the 
younger pupils in news gathering, assist the teachers in teaching English, 
and encourage the habit of reading on the part of the young by making 
them feel that they have an enterprise distinctly their own. 

PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL. 

It is under the supervision and support of the state. It is simply a part 
of the great public free school system; nothing more, nothing less. It is in 
no sense an asylum, a hospital, or anything of that sort further than it looks 
after the health of the pupil while in school. Its pupils come from all over 
the state; they collect in one place — as a matter of economy — to be educated, 
and fitted for the responsibilities of citizenship. It is in no sense a charity. 
Because of the special qualifications necessary on the part of the instructors 
of the deaf, it is impractical to educate them at their several homes. An 
average of one person in every one thousand five hundred population is deaf, 
over three-tenths of that number are of school age and should be in school. 
Divide the present population of Oregon by one thousand five hundred, find 
three-tenths of the quotient, and it will be seen that there are one hundred 
or more children in this state eligible to instruction in this school. Of that 
number only sixty-five or seventy are availing themselves of the opportuni- 
ties offered them. The pupils are sent home at the end of each term, and 
return in the fall. Inasmuch as this is a school-home, the children entrusted 
to its care here receive their physical, mental and moral training, are taught 
the laws of health, and trained in the domestic arts as far as possible, not to 
conflict with school duties. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTIOI^. 

The deaf of the United States are taught by one of the following methods: 
Oral, manual, or combined. In most schools the first two named methods are 
combined, forming the combined method. By the oral method pupils are 
taught speech and by speech. The ability to speak is acquired by means of 
the two senses, sight and touch. Pupils become quite expert in what is 
known as lip reading, grasping the words of the speaker from the motion of 
the lips. The method of speech teaching is quite difficult of explanation to 
the unacquainted, in the space allotted to this article. A visit to the school 
will make it quite plain. 

The manual method imparts instruction by the use of the manual alpha- 
bet, writing, and gestures or signs made with the hands or arms. The 
method used in this school is the combined, barring the use of signs in the 
school room and dining room. 

Every person interested in the development of the human intellect — the 
mark of distinction between man and beast — should interest himself in the 
education of every deaf child of school age in the state, and render assist- 
ance by sending the name of the parents of any he may know to the super- 
intendent, whereupon steps will immediately be taken to secure the enrol- 
ment of the name of such child, and to get him into the school. 
11 
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OUR SCHOOL. COURSE. 

Our school course covers a period of eleven years, but a child is not 
obliged to finish it in that time, neither is he compelled to spend that much 
time in school, but will be allowed to graduate whenever the course has 
been completed. The first, second, third, and possibly the fourth years dif- 
fer from the public school course as prepared by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in that it has been modified to suit the peculiar methods and work neces- 
sary to teach deaf children. After about the fourth year the difference 
between the two courses is in method, not results. Below is given the work 
for the eleventh or senior year. 

First Term — Language. — American literature; composition; Maxwell's 
advanced grammar; arithmetic, completed; English history, and natural 
philosophy. 

Second Term — Language. — English literature; composition; advanced 
grammar; arithmetic, reviewed; English history; geography, and United 
States history, reviewed. 

duty of the state. 

To educate the deaf is a duty the state owes this class of children, and 
it has made provisions for this purpose. To obtain an education is a duty 
every child owes the state, inasmuch as he expects and ought to be an intelli- 
gent citizen. Parents and guardians ought to feel it a solemn obligation to 
give their children, or those entrusted to their care, a good common-school 
education, to say the least. In fact, the state makes it a criminal offense to 
neglect the performance of this sacred duty. Below you will find a copy of 
the laws bearing upon these points, as found in the Oregon school laws: 

LEGAL DUTY OF PARENTS. 

Section 65. Every parent, guardian or other person in this state having 
control or charge of a child or children between the ages of eight and four- 
teen years shall be required to send such child or children to a public school 
for a period of at least twelve weeks in every school year, of which at least 
eight weeks' school [shall] be consecutive, unless the bodily or mental condi- 
tion of such child or children has been such as to prevent his or her or their 
attendance at school or application to study for the period required, or un- 
less such child or children are taught in a private school or at home in such 
branches as are usually taught in primary schools, or have already acquired 
the ordinary branches of learning taught in the public schools. * * * 

Section 66. Any parent, guardian or other person having control or 
charge of any child or children failing to comply with the provisions of this 
act shall be liable to a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $25 for the first 
offense, nor less than $25 nor more than $50 for the second and each subse- 
quent offense, besides the cost of the prosecution. 

Section 67. It shall be the duty of the directors and clerk of each school 
district to make diligent effort to see that this law is enforced in their respec- 
tive districts. 

Section 145. It shall be the duty of the clerks of all school districts in the 
State of Oregon to report to the school superintendents of their respective 
couDties the names of all deaf, mute or blind youth residing within their 
districts who are within the ages of six and fourteen years. 

Section 146. It shall be the duty of each county school superintendent to 
make a full and specfic report of such youth to the county commissioners of 
his county at the first regular meeting of said commissioners held after the 
first Monday of April in each year. He shall also, at the same time, trans- 
mit a duplicate copy of said report to the superintendent of the school for 
deaf-mutes, and to the superintendent of the school for the blind, at Salem, 
Oregon. 

Section 147. Immediately upon the receipt of said duplicate reports, it 
shall be the duty of the superintendents of said schools for the deaf or the 
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blind, as the case may be, to furnish each and every parent or guardian of 
any deaf-mute or blind person of school age with all necessary information 
and blanks necessary to secure admission to said institutions. 

MORAL. DUTY OF PARENTS. 

No parent is so heartless as to deny a child the necessaries of life, such 
as food, clothing, etc. ; in fact some often go hungry and even cold that the 
child may obtain a few of the ordinary comforts of life. The principal dis- 
tinction between man and beast is a developed intellect. And how shall 
this distinction be attained unless the child be taught? Beside, all classes 
of our citizens are taxed to support the public school system of which this 
school is a part. Not only are the children trained intellectually, but they 
are also instructed in the domestic arts. In short, in our school they are 
fore-armed to face the world; they are transformed from ignorant children 
to bright, intelligent men and women. 

LAW GOVERNING ADMISSION. 
(Laws, 1893, p. 180.) 

Section 17. All deaf-mutes of proper age, residents of this state, shall 
be entitled to a free education in the said school under the rules and regu- 
lations of the board of trustees. 

Section 18. Any deaf-mute resident of this state desiring admission to the 
school shall make written application to the county judge of the county 
where he or she resides, in person, or, if a minor, by his or her parents, 
guardian, or next friend, showing that he or she is a resident of such county 
and a deaf-mute. Such judge, if he finds the facts to be as stated in such 
application, shall make his certificate to that effect and transmit such appli- 
cation and certificate to the secretary of said board of trustees, who shall 
file the same in his office, and issue his certificate to such applicant, who 
shall thereupon be entitled to admission to said school, subject to the rules 
and regulations hereinbefore specified; provided further^ that all expenses 
occurring in the case of indigent deaf-mutes, residents of this state, shall be 
paid by the counties of which such indigent deaf-mutes are residents, and 
which expenses, including the cost of transportation both going and coming, 
shall be borne by the said counties. 

Let the public learn to talk with the deaf, through the means of the man- 
ual alphabet, and assist in relieving their lonely condition though ever in the 
midst of society. 

MANUAL ALPHABET. 
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OEEGON SCHOOL FOR BLIND. 

SAL.EM, OREGON. 



BOARI> OF TRUSTEES. 

T. T. GEER, Governor ...Salem 

F. I. DUNBAR, Secretary of State Salem 

J. H. ACKERMAN, Superintendent of Public Instruction Salem 

J. L. CARTER, 
S uperin tenden t. 

EMILIE A. HENRY, 
Teacher, Literary Department. 

MARIE ROBELLAZ, 
Teacher, Literary Department. 

EMILIE A. HENRY, 
Teacher, Industrial Department. 

NINA J. WADSWORTH, 
Teacher, Musical Department. 

LEROY GESNER, 
Teacher, Musical Department. 

M. E. CARTER, 
Matron. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The Oregon School for Blind was organized about twenty-six years ago. 
Its first work was very simple, and there were only a few pupils in attend- 
ance. While the enrollment is not large now, it is, nevertheless, about on 
an average with that of other states, as compared with the respective popu- 
lations. 

When the school was first organized, and for sometime afterward, all 
reading and study from books was done in the old line or raised letter sys- 
tem; but several years ago two different ''point" systems were devised in the 
making of books to be used by the blind. The first is known as the New 
York Point System (the one in use in this school), which was the invention 
of Prof. W. B. Wait, Superintendent of the New York School for Blind. 
The other is somewhat similiar, and is known as the Braille System ; each 
of which are simply raised points, embossed on heavy leafed paper, and, 
according to number and position, representing letters, figures and word- 
signs. The only use made of the old raised letter system is to read it from 
the stereotyped books. The point systems, however, possess great advan- 
tages over the former; as by the use of a slate and stylus made for the pur- 
pose, the blind write their exercises in school, their letters, or anything 
which they may wish to transfer to paper for future use. 

OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

The design of this school is to give an education in the common and in 
some of the high school branches, including industrial work, to the children 
and youth of the state who are either blind, or whose sight is so defective 
that they cannot be educated in schools for the seeing. The requisites for 
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admission are, that the applicant be in good health, of sound mind, and of 
good moral character. The institution is kept open for nine months in each 
year, and its privileges are free, the only cost to parents being for clothing 
and traveling expenses. Pupils who take sick while here are treated by a 
skillful physician ; but it is in no way an asylum or home for the blind. It 
is simply a school ; but owing to the fact that pupils come from different 
parts of the state, it is necessary that they have a home here during the 
school term. 

It is a great misfortune to lose the sight; and while the expense of edu- 
cating a blind child is necessarily more than that of a seeing one, yet it is 
as much the duty of the state to educate the one as the other. 

A considerable per cent, of the educated blind are capable of earning 
their own support ; besides, their lives are much brighter when educated. 
Hard and dark, indeed, must be the life of that one who has been deprived 
of natural sight, and in whom the windows of the mind have never been 
opened. 

WHAT IS TAUGHT. 

In addition to the regular literary course of study, which includes a num- 
ber of the high school branches, the pupils are taught typewriting on the 
new Remington machine; vocal and instrumental music, including the piano, 
organ, violin, and cornet. The industrial work includes hammock and net 
making. All girls are taught hand sewing, and, as far as possible, to mend 
their own clothing and to use the sewing machine. The primary pupils are 
taught clay moulding, and, in the study of primary geography are taught 
sand work — that is, the construction of outlines and elevations of country 
from damp sand, placed upon a suitable table. 

NEW INDUSTRIAL TRAINING PROPOSED. 

Near the close of the last term of school, the honorable State Board of 
Education appointed a committee to visit and inspect, in company with State 
Superintendent J. H. Ackerman, the three state schools located at Salem. 
The following is their report: 

"We spent Monday and the lorenoon of Tuesday in the School for Blind, Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday in the School for the Deaf, and Thursday in the Reform 
School. We made as thorough an examination as the length of time would permit, of 
the Individual and class worli of the pupils, and observed the methods of instruction 
employed. 

we have much to commend with respect to the earnest spirit of pupils and teachers. 
The instruction appears to be thoroughly and painstakingly done, and the pupils seem 
to be studious and well behaved. 

In our opinion, all the schools would be much benefited by the introduction of more 
lines of industrial training, and the more general use of object methods of instruction. 
This would multiply the avenues of knowledge and expression and add to the ability of 
the pupils to earn their living after school. The ditficulty of the teaching and the neces- 
sity of the use of skill, not only in teaching but in understanding the minds of those 
pupils who are deprived of the use of sight or hearing, makes it essential that the teacher 
should be experienced and especially fitted by nature and training." 

In pursuance of the recommendations of this committee, the superin- 
tendent of the school suggested to the state board that on the line of manual 
training there be introduced into the Orgon School for Blind something of 
sloyd work, which suggestion was approved by the board. This is teaching 
the use of tools and implements in making models and simple articles of use 
from wood, pasteboard, and paper — the prime object of which is to develop 
the constructive power or ability of the child, as an aid to his higher mental 
and physical culture. Information is being sought from three of the leading 
schools for the blind in the United States where this is being taught, as to 
what special features of the system will be of the most practical use in this 
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school. Visits have also been made to the Portland Manual Training School 
and to the normal school at Monmouth, where this is taught in the training 
department. 

Within the past twenty-five years many of the leading public and private 
schools of the United States, and a few of the schools for the blind, have or- 
ganized and are carrying on successfully manual training departments. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Since the first organization of the school between ninety and one hundred 
pupils have enjoyed the privileges and benefits of instruction within its 
walls. During the present biennial term, January 1, 1899, to December, 
1900, there have been enrolled thirty-four pupils. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During the past year a neat and substantial iron post fence has been 
erected in front of the premises, and a winding cement walk made from the 
street entrance, in front and around one end to the rear of the main build- 
ing. The old laundry on the north side of the campus has been removed, 
and a building on the south side of the grounds has been fitted up as a laun- 
dry and store-room. The buildings and premises are in fair condition, but 
there are some improvements that should be made. 



SPECIAL EEPOETS OF COUNTY SCHOOL 
SUPEEINTENDENTS. 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



CLACKAMAS COUNTY. 
N. "W. BowiiAND, Superintendent. . 

ANNUAL INSTITUTE. 

The annual institute was held August 21-25, inclusive. The work was of 
such nature that the teachers were all in attendance, and much good was 
accomplished. The balance remaining in the treasury is very satisfactory, 
and insures success for next institute. 

TEACHERS' REPORTS. 

Teachers' reports are sent in promptly, and are made up with care, but a 
few being faulty. The reports frequently show an average per cent, of attend- 
ance which is quite gratifying. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Teachers' examinations have been well patronized, and applicants appreci- 
ate the practical questions submitted. There still exists some confusion as to 
dates of examinations. The indorsement of first grade certificates meets 
with universal sanction. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

School rooms have been refitted, and several new rooms have been built 
the past year. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

School attendance, as shown by teachers' reports, has been, in most dis- 
tricts, very good; the new course of study acting as an incentive in bring- 
ing larger or older pupils back to school. 

ARBOR DAY. 

Arbor Day was observed by most schools which were then in session, and 
the day's programes which reached this office were very well adapted to the 
ends desired to be accomplished. 

TEACHERS' QUALIFICATIONS. 

Patrons of the schools of this county indorse the action taken by the legis- 
lature in fixing the age at which applicants may be granted certificates; the 
tendency being to have teachers who were too young. The qualifications of 
most teachers of the county are satisfactory. The directors are alive to the 
fact that an applicant having a third grade certificate, the average of which 
is above ninety per cent. , is often more successful than an old teacher with 
higher grades of certificate, but lower per cent, in different branches taught. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

Local institutes are held each month, at which many foremost teachers pre- 
sent themselves, and there discuss various methods and devices of teaching. 
These meetings have been the source of much good for young teachers. 
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SCHOOL CLERKS. 

Clerks' reports are not up to what might be expected in many cases; the 
vital information being omitted, which very often necessitates the return of 
same for correction. The practice of changing clerks each year should be 
discouraged. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is being used by most teachers, and in the near future 
all schools of this county will adopt and use said course. The results of such 
adoption are most gratifying so far as such have come to our notice. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

The death of Mr. Strange, which was greatly deplored in this county, and 
the disposition of subsequent work, have greatly marred the visiting of 
schools; but such as have been visited were found in working order, and 
much of the work was to be commended. 

DISTRICT TAX. 

Thirty-seven districts of the one hundred and nineteen districts of this 
county voted a special tax to aid in conducting schools during the past year. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

School discipline seems to have lost much of its former harshness, and 
many schools report no corporal punishment during the entire year. But 
few complaints were made to this ofiBce of brutal treatment. 

SCHOOL FINANCES. 

There has been over $20,000 county fund and almost $12,000 state fund 
distributed to the one hundred and nineteen districts of this county during 
the past year; the sum being a small amount in advance of apportionment 
for the preceding year. 

CLATSOP COUNTY. 
J . T. Lee, Superintendent. 

Clatsop County is composed of thirty-nine districts, with forty-four school 
houses therein, five of which are situated in Astoria. The high school in 
Astoria is doing excellent work in its line and will compare favorably with 
any other high school in Oregon. 

ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 

There has been one annual county institute held since the present superin- 
tendent has held office, very ably conducted by our state superintendent, J. 
H. Ackerman. The attendance was the best in the history of the county, 
and the interest taken in it was very great. 

TEACHERS' REPORTS. 

The teachers have been very punctual in making their reports. The ex- 
aminations have been held according to law. There have been thirty cer- 
tificates issued since August 13, 1898, and eighteen failures. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

There are very few libraries in the schools of this county, but hope the 
matter will receive more attention in the future. A scheme has been started 
to have a circulating library, and hopes are entertained that the different 
districts will join it. 
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ARBOR DAY. 



Arbor Day has been quite generally observed throughout the county, and 
pupils and teachers are making it a day to look forward to. 



LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

There have been several local institutes held, but, it being a new venture, 
the teachers have not taken hold of it in the manner they should; but the 
interest seems to be getting better. 

NEEDED SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

It seems to me there shcmld be a better provision made by the legislature 
for finances to run our institutes. The fees obtained from examinations are 
not adequate for the expenses in small counties. I would suggest that the 
county be required to allow a reasonable amount for that purpose. 

• COOS COUNTY. 
W. H. Bunch, Superintendent. 
COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The last two years have witnessed an unprecedented revival of the insti- 
tute work in this county. Almost our entire teaching force attended the 
last one, held August 21-25, 1899, and the interest manifested in active par- 
ticipation in all the exercises of the session leaves no doubt as to the future 
possibilities of our county teachers' institutes, if properly directed and en- 
couraged. A mistake in the past was the employment of instructors who 
used the opportunity to Eidvertise some normal or other institution of learn- 
ing in which they were personally interested ; thus benefiting a few at the 
expense of the interest of the majority. If the state superintendent could 
program the entire state and arrange to attend every county institute, a 
stimulus would be given this branch of our state's educational work. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

The holding of local institutes is new to this county. In harmony with 
the present law we have held two, mainly with the object in view of enlistr 
ing the co-operation of the parents in the more systematic organization of 
our school work, and to present the advantages to be derived from the state 
course of study now being introduced. 

CLERKS' REPORTS. 

But little diflaculty has been experienced so far in getting very complete 
reports from the district clerks of this county. The blanks are so arranged 
that a mistake could occur only with persons wholly incompetent for the 
office, or in cases of extreme carelessness. Much good would result to the 
office of district clerk were the law so amended as to permit anyone, suitably 
qualified, and who could give the required bonds, to hold that office. Quali- 
fication for the duties, and not for voting, should govern in the filling of the 
office of district clerk. 

TEACHERS' REPORTS. 

With few exceptions our teachers' reports are carefully and correctly 
filled out and forwarded to this office with commendable promptness. It 
seems to me that these reports contain too much unnecessary matter. The 
names of pupils, parents and visitors could be entirely omitted without de- 
tracting from the. value of the report. Such information is never used, or at 
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least, has not been so far in this county. But should some possible emer- 
gency arise in which it became necessary to look up something of that nature, 
the district records are always accessible. In the present school registers 
the names of students appear oftener than necessary. Then, why give the 
teachers that much additional superfluous work by requiring long lists of 
names just to be filed away in the county superintendent's office. 

TEACHERS' REGISTERS. 

Much could be said on the subject of teachers' registers. But as the work 
of getting out the new registers to accompany the state course of study is 
now well advanced, it is best, perhaps, to await Us appearance before dis- 
cussing this topic. It is to be hoped that simplicity, clearness and real use- 
fulness will be some of its characteristics. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S WORK. 

The plan of the educational work now before the state greatly increases 
the labors of the county superintendent. There is no mistaking the fact 
that there is plenty of work for that official, and it remains with him as to 
whether it is accomplished or not. The four years term of office should 
make the county superintendent's efforts more effective, as he has time to 
carry out any plans which he may devise for bettering the system of his 
county. It is evident that the district schools would be materially improved 
if the county superintendent would devote fully three-fourths of his time to 
their supervision, at least till the state course of study is well established. 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

When the rules and regulations governing teachers' examinations are 
strictly adhered to, the present systeni gives very good satisfaction. The 
form, as well as the practical nature of the work required of the late list of 
questions is, in my estimation, a marked improvement over former lists. 
The age limit, and also the requirement of a higher per cent, in the poorest 
work for a third grade certificate, will tend to elevate our examinations and 
to give our schools a better grade of teachers. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

We have one good high school in this county. Some very successful high 
school work is done in all the larger towns in the county, but Marshfield 
alone has persevered in its educational effort to the extent of building up a 
permanent high school grade which has already attained a reputation second 
to none in the state. Such a school, in addition to its incalculable educa- 
tional value, is an honor to the state and a credit to the county, and especially 
to the town that contains it. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Eleven school districts in the county are now supplied with first-class, 
modern school houses. Most of these are comfortably seated and atnply sup- 
plied with apparatus. Twenty-two districts have good, comfortable build- • 
ings, well suited in every way to the requirements of their schools. These, 
too, with few exceptions, are well equipped with furniture and apparatus. 
Nineteen others have houses somewhat inferior in quality, but yet very well 
adapted to district summer schools, especially since they are fairly well fur- 
nished with comfortable seats, ample apparatus, etc. The remaining thirty- 
one school houses in the county are scarcely worthy the title they bear, and 
I am inclined to believe were only intended as a makeshift till circumstances 
favored something more nearly up to date. 
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NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

Section 22, Title III, should be so amended as to make the entire five mills 
levy for school purposes available during the year for which it is levied. 
Some of the stronger districts carry on their public schools by issuing* war- 
rants regardless of the amount of available public funds; but such a course 
complicates matters too much for the small rural districts, where a cash 
basis is the only practicable one. If the full levy could be used each year 
the county superintendent could furnish each district board with a state- 
ment of the year's apportionment, thus enabling them to lay plans with some 
degree of deflniteness. At present the delinquent tax list very often con- 
tains the bulk of the school funds. 



JACKSON COUNTY. 
G. A. Gregory, Superintendent. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

During the past two years more than usual interest has been manifested 
in educational matters among teachers and patrons of the public schools of 
Jackson County. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

At the county institute held in October, 1898, the teachers heartily in- 
dorsed the plan of holding local educational meetings at various points in 
the county. This plan met with ready co-operation by patrons as well as 
teachers, resulting in eleven meetings and the participatign on the program 
of a large number of teachers who had never taken an active part on the 
program of a county institute. At these meetings topics of special local in- 
terest were frequently discussed, often resulting in largely increased interest 
in the schools of the locality. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

In one case so much enthusiasm was aroused in the matter of better ac- 
commodations for pupils, that three new school houses were built in adjoining 
districts before the opening of the next term of school. School room and 
school ground decoration has received considerable attention, many unsightly 
yards having been cleared by removing piles of rubbish, rocks and stumps. 
In several cases, under the management of the teacher, a half day has been 
devoted to this work, and the men of the district came with teams and tools 
to assist. Often the pupils have devoted a part of their noon hour to beauti- 
fying the grounds, so that after a few weeks of persistent application the 
results were very satisfactory. 

ARBOR DAY. 

Where trees of nature's planting were not found in sufiBcient numbers. 
Arbor Day has helped to supply the deficiency, and in some places flowers 
and shrubs have been added. 

SCHOOL FINANCES. 

With the newly awakened interest, it has been an easy matter to secure 
funds, through a direct tax on the district, to make improvements and add 
to the length of the school term, and also increase the wages of the teachers 
in several places. This, together with the stricter requirements of the state 
department in the matter of qualification of teachers, is inducing the better 
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class of teachers to continue in the work and fit themselves to render better 
service to the patrons. It is pleasing to note that school boards are apreci- 
ating this fact, and expressing their approbation by retaining teachers in 
their employ who have proved their efiBciency, in many cases advancing their 
wages to do so. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Much interest has been awakened in the subject of school libraries. All 
the towns have a fair working collection of books — Ashland having six hun- 
dred volumes of carefully selected up-to-date works that are in constant use 
by the pupils. The most prosperous of the rural schools have made a crdeit- 
able beginning in this line. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The state course of study has been received with great favor by teachers, 
pupils and patrons, and so well has the plan been followed, that there are at 
least fifty pupils outside of the larger towns who are preparing to take the 
final eighth grade examinations. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 

The superintendent has been greatly aided in his efforts to bring the 
schools up to a higher plane by all the patrons and nearly every teacher, so 
that it has been possible to accomplish much that could not have been done 
without hearty co-operation. Teachers have been ready to see the advantage 
of united effort; patrons have appreciated the better work of teachers; many 
pupils who had left school have returned to receive some of the advantages 
to be obtained under the improved conditions; all of which points to the fact 
that the public is. ready for an advance along the line of improvement in 
educational matters. 



KLAMATH COUNTY. 

P. L. Fountain, Superintendent. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The state course of study was placed in the schools of this county at the 
beginning of last year, and I am pleased to state that the changes that have 
been made on account of it have met with no opposition. On the contrary, 
it has received a most hearty support from school officers and school patrons. 
Rapid progress has been made toward the classification required. Under 
the ungraded or mixed system, if indeed it could be called a system, it was 
impossible for the teacher to do successful work in schools where the ages of 
pupils ranged from six years to twenty years. In such schools pupils were 
too often pushed forward in favorite studies, to the neglect of others equally 
important. Grading is favorable to progression as leading to the higher. 
Pupils who graduate in our country schools will have a solid foundation on 
which to build when they enter the high school. Our teachers are taking 
to the work of grading our schools with a zeal and energy which I believe 
will insure complete success in the matter, and thus secure to our country 
schools the same systematic work that is now secured in city schools. 

PERMANENCY OF TEACHERS* WORK. 

The number of those who intend to make teaching a life work is increas- 
ing from year to year. The growing demand upon the teacher, and the in- 
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creasing length of school terms are incentives to those who take up the 
profession to put stronger efforts and more enthusiasm into the work. Fur- 
thermore, the people generally are beginning to appreciate the importance 
of the work, and are realizing that it offers a field worthy of a noble ambi- 
tion. I believe the faithful teacher should be encouraged, by good pay and 
other signs of appreciation, to remain in the same district so long as he can 
with advantage to the school. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

Amend the school law so as to have the school year begin on the first 
Monday in July. 

Fully realizing the difficulties to be met with in our efforts to secure 
proper school legislation, I shall offer no other suggestion at this time. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 

Our teachers are wide awake and progressive, most of them having made 
special preparation for the profession. We have fewer failures in teaching, 
fewer complaints from school boards and school patrons, and, therefore, 
more harmonious and efficient work in our schools. The new school law is 
becoming immensely popular, and it is giving a new impetus to the educa- 
tional work of the county. In conclusion I would say that looking backward 
over the work of the past few years reveals numerous evidences of progress 
which are truly encouraging. 



LAKE COUNTY. 

J. Q. WiLLiTs, Superintendent. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The annual county institute, in Lake County, is looked upon by our teach- 
ers as the crowning event of the year. Isolated, as we are, so far from edu- 
cational centers, it is a veritable time of refreshing for our score and a half 
of teachers who are scattered over an area of nearly ten thousand square 
miles. Many of our teachers have not been blessed with the advantages of 
normal training, and consequently, improve every opportunity for receiving 
instruction in the best methods and means of carrying on the work of their 
choice. The work on this line has encouraged them to put forth their best 
efforts, and as a result of their continued, persistent endeavors to qualify 
themselves for their work let the present condition bear evidence. 

1. Two-thirds of our teachers at present writing, hold either state papers 
or first grade county certificates. 

2. One-third hold second grade county certificates. 

3. At present, not a third grade county certificate is in commission. 
From this standpoint, can any county in the state make better showing? 

Could our county institute be continued for four weeks, instead of three 
days, I believe the investment would pay a good dividend. However, the 
sources from which our institute fund is obtained do not furnish sufficient 
means to conduct a three days' session as it ought to be conducted. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

The practicability of local institutes in our sparsely settled territory has 
not yet been fully demonstrated. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

About seventy-five per cent, of the school buildings of this county would 
do credit to some mucn older and more densely populated portions of the 
state. 

DAILY ATTENDANCE. 

The daily attendance at school is not so good as we hope to make it. We 
are working to improve this matter, and believe the state course of study, 
with the certificate accompanying the completion of the course, will prove 
a great stimulant in this direction. At present the enrollment is about two- 
thirds of the census enumeration, and the daily attendance about two-thirds 
of the enrollment. This shortage is accounted for greatly, in the fact that 
so many of our pupils reside at so great a distance from the school house ; 
having to travel from three to four, and in some cases, even six miles to at- 
tend school. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The state course of study, when properly explained to pupils and patrons^ 
will undoubtedly serve to increase daily attendance. Our teachers all take 
kindly to it, and are trying to adapt their work to the outline contained in 
it. Some of the teachers are very enthusiastic iij support of it, while the 
more advanced pupils are delighted with the prospect of some recognition 
being given to the efforts they are making to secure a public school educa- 
tion, and to know that they will be placed on equal footing with pupils from 
all other parts of the state. This feeling of equality is dear to the hearts of 
the boys and girls, as well as to the parents. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Library? In the name of all that is good, yes; most emphatically, yes. I 
believe a law should be enacted at the next session of the legislature pro- 
viding for a committee, or other competent person, to select at least a dozen 
new volumes annually (twenty would be better) of matter suitable for the 
boys and girls of the rural districts, and require the school boards of the 
several districts to purchase the same with the school funds of the district. 

FAILURES IN TEACHING. 

Failures in teaching? Yes ! So long as quack doctors palm themselves 
off as physicians ; so long a ignoramuses fill the pulpits, pretending to pro- 
claim the unspeakable riches ; so long as would-be teachers enter the ranks 
to make a living with the least possible self-exertion; so long will there be 
failures in teaching — poor, pretty, miserable failures. In a vast majority of 
cases of failure I believe the direct cause lies within the teacher. If called 
upon to enumerate the chief causes of failure they would appear in about 
this order: 

1. Lack of preparation. 

2. False notions of school and school work. 

3. Hearing textbook recitations rather than developing ideas, thus 
stunting rather than strengthening the mental faculties of the pupil. 

4. Indolence — no lazy person can make a success of school teaching. 

5. Conceit. A successful teacher must be teachable. It is not necessary 
for a teacher to pretend to know everything. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 

All in all, I think our educational outlook is indeed flattering. In Lake 
County, I am sure, our illiterates do not exceed one per cent, of our popu- 
lation. With possibly two or three exceptions our teachers are bright, in- 
telligent, active, and possess a good stock of that necessity to every success- 
ful teacher — common sense. 
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LINCOLN COUNTY. 

George Bethebs, Superintendent. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

The first institute held in this county was at Toledo, May 23-24, 1895. 
Teachers from all parts of the county were present and took an active part 
in all subjects under discussion. School directors, clerks, and patrons have 
assisted in these educational meetinsrs. The state superintendent and other 
able educators have assisted in the teachers' institutes held in this county. 
We hope to be able to do more and better work this year. 

TEACHERS' REPORTS. 

The teachers, as a rule, are careful and painstaking in preparing their re- 
ports, and send them to this office immediately after closing a term of school. 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

The change from four examinations to two a year is a good one. It would 
have been better had one of the examinations been held in February and the 
other in August. This would have given persons wishing to teach a chance 
to attend an examination before the annual school meeting, as many of the 
teachers wish to make application for schools at the annual meeting. Cer- 
tificates, of whatever grade, should be valid throughout the state during the 
validity of the same. 

SCHOOL HOUSES AND GROUNDS, ^ 

New buildings are taking the place of those erected years ago, arid are 
good, substantial ones, with many modern conveniences. School grounds 
are neglected, and but few are enclosed with a fence. There is room for 
improvement in school buildings, woodsheds, and outbuildings, grounds, etc. 
Every school building ought to have the name and number written over the 
principal door of entrance. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The attendance in the schools of this county is far below what it should 
be. The enrollment, compared with the census, shows a large per cent, of 
children of school age not attending any school. This can be attributed 
principally to parents. Bad roads; cold, uncomfortable houses; and some- 
times want of books, have much to do with the nonattendance of the younger 
pupils. A greater interest is being taken in schools, and it i& to be hoped 
that the time is not far distant when nearly if not all of the children of 
school age will be enrolled in the schools. 

ARBOR DAY. 

Many of the schools of this county are not in session on Arbor Day, and, of 
those in session but few observe the day with exercises. Grounds must be 
improved and fenced before the day will be observed as it should by teachers 
and pupils. I consider the exercises, without the tree planting, of little 
profit to the school. 

PERMANENCY OF TEACHERS' WORK. 

It is difficult to retain teachers for a great length of time in districts 
keeping school but three months during the school year. In villages, towns, 
and cities where school is in session eight or nine months in a vear this dif- 
12 
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ficulty is in a measure overcome. Utmost care should be exercised by the 
school board in electing teachers, and when the positions have been filled by 
competent persons such persons ought to be retained as long as the work 
done by them is satisfactory. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

Local institute work has received but little attention up to the present, 
Owing, in part, to the many difiBculties teachers have to encounter in the 
way of travel. 

CLERKS' REPORTS. 

A competent person should be selected to fill the ofiBce of clerk; there be- 
ing much work and but little or no pay. it is a difiicult matter to get a person 
who is qualified, to accept the office. Incompetent persons ought never to 
be elected to hold the position. The county superintendent is expected to 
make a correct report concerning the educational welfare of his county, and 
much of this report being taken from the district clerks' reports, it is essen- 
tial that they be prepared with great accuracy. The directors should take 
time to examine the clerk's report, and not approve it until found correct. 
If they are unable to judge of the correctness of the report, they should call 
for the assistance of a competent person to expert the books. Proper care is 
not exercised by many of the clerks in making the financial statement. In 
many of the reports the county and state funds are found under the same 
head. 

TEACHERS' REGISTERS. 

These are generally kept in good condition. Teachers seem to study care- 
fully the rules and instructions laid down, and in most cases follow them 
faithfully. I make it a rule to examine the teachers' registers on my visits, 
and when necessary make corrections or explanations on parts not clearljr 
understood by the teacher. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

It was a wise decision on the part of the Superintendent of Public Instruct 
tion in having a state course of study prepared. Teachers meet with little 
or no opposition in carrying out the change as laid down by the course of 
study, and parents and pupils alike are pleased to lend their aid in bringing 
about this much needed revolution. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS' WORK. 

This county being sparsely settled, with few roads, many streams and bays 
to cross, mountains to climb, and trails to follow, it is quite difficult for the 
superintendent to visit all the schools as the law requires. The superintend- 
ent's visit is an incentive to the teacher and the board to have their work 
done in the best manner possible. Many boards await the superintendent's 
visit to settle questions that have arisen and caused more or less trouble to 
them. If possible, the superintendent should notify the teacher and the 
school board when they may expect him to visit their school. This would 
give tiie board an opportunity to meet with the superintendent in the schooL 

DISTRICT TAX. 

The time is here when it becomes necessary for the school districts to vote 
a tax each year, that they may have more than three months of schooL The 
difficulty in voting a tax has in a great measure been overcome. Patrons 
are beginning to learn that three months is a very short term of school, and 
but little is accomplished in the time. Many of the districts are putting^ 
forth efforts to have at least six months' school each year. 
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DISCIPLINE, FAILURE IN TEACHING, ETC. 

Nearly all the failures in teaching are attributable to a want of discipline. 
Teachers, as a jj^eneral rule, have the knowledge of how a school ought to be 
managed, but lack the executive ability to carry it out. Great will be the 
time when parents and pupils are brought to a true realization of what the 
school is for, and what ought to be done during school hours. The successful 
teacher is one who is able to instill into the minds of her pupils the impor- 
tance of industry and thoroughness in all of their work, that they may be 
armed and equipped for their stations in life. Teachers do not fail so much 
from want of knowledge as from a lack of clearness in explaining to others. 

NEEDED SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

An able committee should be appointed to revise and complete the present 
school laws It is a well-known fact that they are deficient in many ways. 
Superintendents, teachers, and school boards should give their assistance in 
perfecting the school laws. 



MORROW COUNTY. 

J. W. Shipley, Superintendent. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 

The educational outlook in our county seems brighter than ever before. 
There has been no boom, but a gradual and general improvement — an edu- 
cational growth. During the last year the growth has been more marked 
than before, owing to the beneficial effects of the course of study. We be- 
lieve, too, that the new teachers' examination laws are beginning to be felt. 

We have some well built, well furnished, and nicely kept school houses. 
These are confined chiefly to urban districts, while, as a rule, rural districts 
have poor, ill-furnished houses. This condition of rural schools, due to the 
rapidity and lack of permanence of the early settlement of this part of the 
state, is giving way as the country takes its legitimate place in land values. 
As beautiful and substantial residences begin to dot our farming and grazing 
country there is a desire on the part of the populace to bring school build- 
ings up to a better standard. Our policy has been to encourage such im- 
provement. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

The people take kindly to library work. The difficulty found is in getting 
teachers sufficiently interested to push it. This work should receive atten- 
tion which will result in good to both the children and parents. 

READING -CIRCLE. 

Our reading circle has been a source of pleasure and profit to teachers 
and general public. We are reading White's Pedagogy and American Lit- 
erature, Mildred C. Watkins ( Literary Primer) being taken as the outline 
for our literary work. All parties interested in either branch are enrolled, 
consequently, besides the teachers, we have enrolled many school patrons. 
The intermingling of teachers and patrons has proven beneficial. 

SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

It would seem to us that there is need of more legislation in the matter 
of school finances. In our opinion no district should receive its portion of 
the state or county funds unless it has levied a special school tax of a certain 
given per cent. 
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MULTNOMAH COUNTY. 

A. P. Armstrong, Superintendent. 

In transmitting my annual report to you, I will improve the occasion to 
say that the schools of Multnomah County are in excellent condition. As a 
rule, the teachers in charge of the same are experienced, capable and suc- 
cessful. School officers devote proper attention to their duties. In conse- 
quence of all the foregoing, educational work in Multnomah County is health- 
ful and prosperous. 

FINANCES. 

In addition to the public funds apportioned by the county superintendent, 
many of the districts vote special local taxes. Ample means are thus pro- 
vided to carry on the work of the public schools. The number of districts tp 
vote special taxes is increasing year by year. This shows a growing senti- 
ment in favor of a liberal attitude toward the schools. 

INSTITUTES. 

During the past year teachers' institutes, county and local, have been 
well attended. The topics discussed have been both general and special, 
but all bearing intimate relation to the varied needs of the schools. The 
local institute is usually less formal than the annual county, therefore more 
popular with teachers. It meets the special and immediate needs of a large 
number of teachers, and is regarded by many as more profitable than the 
amiual institute. 

TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES. 

A proper and reasonable standard of scholarship should be required to 
obtain a teacher's certificate. Recent legislation on this matter has been 
for the better. Through a probable oversight, however, provision was not- 
made by the last legislature, when the school laws were amended, to carry 
out, on part of the state, an implied agreement with teachers who had earned 
state certificates and diplomas under a law in force at the time examinations 
for the same were taken. Teachers who took examinations for state certi- 
ficates and diplomas, and who thus acquired the right, under the law in force 
at that time, to proceed to state papers of higher grade, without further ex- 
amination in branches in which they had previously piassed, should not be 
required to begin examinations anew in all studies. Nevertheless, this is 
necessary under the present law. Remedial legislation should be had accord- 
ingly, in justice to a considerable number of teachers throughout the state. 

RECORDS, BLANKS, ETC. 

Books of record furnished by the state should be more substantial in make, 
and better adapted to the purposes for which they are intended. Blanks for 
receipts, warrants, etc., should be changed in wording and form, and brought 
down to date in both respects. Report forms of all kinds should be simplified 
and greatly abridged in scope. As furnished at present, these blanks are 
burdensome to all whose duty it is to use them, because of the extent to which 
tedious and useless details must be set forth. Under the plan now in force, 
each district clerk is required to furnish to the county superintendent much 
statistical and general information of no practical value to any one, or to the 
public at large. The county superintendent, in turn, transmits these details, 
in summary form, to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
submits them to the legislature, in tabulated statements, as a part of his bi- 
enpial report. This gives rise to unnecessarily voluminous documents. The 
blame for this prolix system is not chargeable to any one in particular. The 
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importance, however, of simplifying school business, as transacted at present, 
is urgent. Unsparing elimination of useless features, especially in the mat- 
ter of tedious and immaterial details in reports, will result in a saving to the 
state of thousands of dollars paid for printing, without adversely affecting 
the welfare of the schools in any respect. 

STATE AID TO SCHOOLS. 

; The present tendency of educational legislation in Oregon seems to dis- 
<iriminate in favor of higher education. In view of the condition of many of 
the common schools, the wisdom of such legislation is doubtfuL If a portion 
<Sf the state funds annually expended on institutions of learning of advanced 
grade were devoted to the common schools, a term of not less than six months 
in the year could be maintained in every district in the state, without addi- 
tional taxation. A considerable number of districts are not able to maintain 
school more than three months in the year. It would seem that these small 
districts should receive first consideration at the hands of the legislature. 
If money cannot be appropriated for both, common schools should be given 
the preference over those of advanced grade. The school system of the state 
i^ already topheavy. The remedy for this undesirable condition is plain and 
simple — divert money from secondary schools to the elementary. 

NEEDED SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

In addition to a change in the law with reference to teachers' certificates,, 
previously referred to, several others should be made. Among them should 
b<B a provision giving boards of directors the right to expend a limited amount 
qf money apportioned to a district in such a manner as may be thought by 
them to be for the best interests of the school. It is proper to guard the 
public funds of a district in every way possible, and restrict their use ex- 
clusively to the school; but the present law bearing on this point limits the 
privileges of the board too much in this respect. It gives a board no discre- 
tion as to the manner in which any part of the public money shall be ex- 
pended. It becomes more and more apparent each year that city schoola 
and country schools cannot be operated to the best interests of both under 
the same law. The board of directors in a city of five thousand or more in- 
habitants should have practical control of all matters pertaining to the schools 
in such city. It wQuld then be possible for different communities to fashion 
^hool work according to their own special needs, and in accordance with 
conditions as they may change from time to time. Legislation should be 
had accordingly. 

STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The manual of the stat^ course of studies is followed by teachers in the 
<k>untry schools in Multnomah County, as far as practicable. In introducing 
the same, no radical changes from previous methods were made. Former 
work was gradually blended into the state course. In the present status of 
educational development in Oregon, a state course of study should be flex- 
ible, and mainly suggestive to teachers in its nature. The present manual 
will prove beneficial, if followed by teachers substantially as a guide in their 
work. Some, however, who may be unwisely enthusiastic, may attempt to 
enaploy it as a means of grading country schools after a city system. If this 
matter is undertaken, most country schools will suffer in consequence. Close 
gradation is advantageous in a system where it may be done with a certainty 
that predetermined plans will be carried out. This is not possible in country 
schools, as a general rule, on account of their varying conditions. For this 
reason they cannot safely be made to pattern after those of a city. The work 
done in country schools, however, need not be any the less thorough. 
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TILLAMOOK COUNTY. 

Q. B. Lamb, Superintendent. 

COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

One of the many difficult problems that must be solved by the conscien- 
tious county superintendent is the arranagement of the program for the 
annual institute. The chief obstacle arises from the fact that the time is so 
^ort (usually not exceeding three days) in which to do the large amount of 
work that seems necessary. Hence arises the tendency to not plan any sys- 
tematic work, but fill the program with talks and long papers from the older 
teachers; all of which are very good and instructive, but the young teacher 
from the remote country school is likely to feel that she has no part to take, 
further than to listen and absorb all that may be said. In my opinion thia 
is wrong. Every teacher should be made to feel that she is directly respon- 
sible for some definite part of the work. Our experience in this county has 
been that, no matter how short the institute session may be, some definite 
course of instruction in certain lines should be arranged. To do this, oom- 

Setent instructors should be employed, and the teachers held responsible for 
iscussions of the work given and study of the same. In this manner a 
more limited scope may be covered, but the benefit derived therefrom is suf- 
ficient to justify such a course. For the coming institute the work is being 
planned to meet the especial needs of the majority of the teachers — such 
needs as have been most strongly impressed upon us in our visits to the 
schools of the county. The institute fund is inadequate to defray the ex- 
penses of the institute, hence to meet this deficiency a voluntary contribu- 
tion of one dollar per teacher is called for, which request is heartily re- 
sponded to. Teachers are more prompt and willing to attend the annual 
institute than formerly, and look forward to it with expectancy. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

The most of the schools of this county being spring and summer terms of 
from three to eight months, our local institute work is planned from April 
to October. For convenience, the county is divided into four divisions; each 
division under a local manager meets once each month, but no two meeting 
the same week. This arrangement gives the county superintendent an op- 
portunity of meeting all the teachers of the county every month, by whi<^ 
method he is enabled to keep in touch with the educational work. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

During the past year many of the schools were strictly graded according 
to the state course of study. At first a small amount of opposition wa& 
brought to bear by patrons who wanted no innovation. But that speedily 

S asses away when properly explained, and now really excellent work is beings 
one by those very schools. The course should be followed very closely in 
all country schools, and far better results will be obtained. The chief im- 
pediment arises within the teachers themselves, from the fact that they do 
not give it a careful study, and consequently are ignorant of its plans. But 
the coming year brings a more favorable indication that the work wiU be 
more successful. 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

We sometimes hear the law governing examinations severely oritioiaed. 
While it may be defective in some respects, it is really quite strong. The 
responsibility of administration lies with the County Board of Examinera, 
and, if strictly followed, is sufficiently severe. It is the policy of the pres- 
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ent board to be very strict in the grading of papers. It is only by such a 
course that the undesirable class of non-professional, who never make any 
professional growth, can be reached. They must ^ive room to the active, 
progressive teacher. In this way it will mean something to hold a high- 
grade paper, and our schools will be better for it. 

SCHOOL. ATTENDANCE. 

In most of the schools the attendance is all that could be desired, while 
in eome instances it is very poor. Et will be noticed in such exceptions that 
the spirit of loyalty to the school is not what it should be. In «u<5h case 
there is a tendency '*to keep the child at home" on almost any peUy pretext. 
This hinders the work of the child as well as that of the school. The parent 
does not always realize how much the child loses or the regularity of the 
school is interrupted by such negligence; hence a little tact exercised by the 
teacher, and a few friendly calls, will usually regulate such matters. During 
the year ending March 6, 1899, of the one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
two children of school age, one thousand two hundred and sixty-one were 
enrolled in the public schools. This does not include those between the ages 
pf four and six years, or those enrolled in private schools. 

CHANGE OP TEACHERS. 

The chief hindrance to the general advancement of the eountry eehool 
has been the weak, short-sighted policy of constantly ehangin^^ teachers. 
Under such conditions there can be no regularity or uniformity of work from 
year to year. The best results can be obtained only when the same plan be 
followed for a term of years; i. e., the same general plan. The teacner be- 
comes acquainted and can accomplish many things a stranger could not. The 
pernicious practice of discharging a teacher because of some personal en- 
mity cannot be too strongly condemned. A broad-minded school board will 
not DC guilty of discharging a teacher because of some particular political 
or religious belief. We are glad to note that in our schools such a practice 
ie not so prevalent. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The Tillamook high school, in coDnection with the public eehooli gives 
the only free high school course in the county. The courae of study ia, in 
the main, as planned by the State Board of Education. Good, strong work 
ia being done under the able guidance of Mrs. E. T. Allen. The firat class 
will graduate in June, 1900. 

The St. Alphonsus Academy, a private institution conducted by the Sis- 
ters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Tillamook City, is an ably conducted 
school, giving an excellent academic course. Additions will be made from 
time to time. 

The facilities for high school work in Tillamook are exoallent^ mod etu- 
dentB need not go away for high school and academic courses. 

The average salary of teachers is advancing and patrons are demanding 
a more thorough preparation of the teachers. The county being so large, 
the work of the county superintendent is somewhat difficult. Nevertheless, 
there is much that must be done. On the whole, the educational outlook of 
this county is encouraging. We are now able to secure better teachers. As 
the county is settled the enrollment increases and the average length of the 
aehool year is lengthened. The state course of study is bringing about uni- 
feurmity of work, which tends to the steady advancement of &e schools. 
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UMATILLA COUNTY. 
..,, V. J. B\ No wiiiN, Superintendent. 

GENERAL CONDITION. 

While there is yet room. for much improvement in the schools of Umatilla 
CJouuty, it is nevertheless true that their condition indicates a gradual im- 
provenxent alpng progressive lines. In a few years' time the average school 
year has grown from three and one-half months to six and one-third months. 
In many districts the thirty and thirty-five dollar teachers have given place 
to thp^e who receive fifty, fifty-five and in a few instances as high as sixty 
dollar's per month. School boards are beginning to ask for competent teach- 
ers instead of cheap ones, and as a natural consequence the teachers of this 
county ^re the peers of any in Oregon. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

We fin4 the new school course of study a great aid in school work. It has 
been introduced and adopted in both city and country schools in this county; 
and, while it has met with some opposition and considerable criticism, I feel 
sure, with some little revision, that it can and will be the means of putting 
the public schools of the state on one common basis, and give us a graded 
and uniform system such as we have felt the need of for many years. How- 
ever, I would suggest that a committee of competent public school men be 
appointed to revise the school course and correct a number of errors which 
it contigi;ins, and also make a few additions that have been left out ; and this 
should be done, if possible, before the beginning of another school year. 

SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

In regard to school law legislation, what our last legislature did was very 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. Our school laws are yet weak and insuffi- 
cient for the demands of a progressive educational system. More power 
should be delegated the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
county school superintendent should have more power, and the district 
school board should have more power. The state superintendent should 
have authority to demand more from the county superintendents ; they, in 
turn, should demand more from the district boards ; and they should be em- 
powered and required to demand more of the school patrons in the matter 
of attendance, school grounds, apparatus, library, blackboard, desks, etc.; 
and a forfeiture of school funds should be the penalty for neglect of duty. 

EXAMINATION. 

In our teachers' examinations in this county we have many failures. At 
least one-third of the applicants fail to get certificates. The reason for this 
is simple : the members of the county board are required to grade examina^ 
tion papers strictly on their merit, and we never strive to enhance our per- 
sonal popularity by passing applicants who are not qualified educationally 
and 6therwise to.enter the school room. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

Our institutes are well attended, and we spare no pains to make them in- 
teresting anjd educational. . The best talent available is always secured, and. 
our meetings are always fraught with pleasure and enthusiasm. Our teach- 
ers, as a body, are well equipped for their work, being scholarly, intelligent, 
energetic and enthusiastic, and the schools are prospering under their judi- 
cious supervision. 
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UNION COUNTY. 

E. E. Bragg, Superintendent. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

Our last county institute was held at La Grande, in conjunction with the 
eastern division of the Oregon State Teachers' Association. Every teacher 
in the county, excepting three, were present. 

Teachers' reports are, in most cases, carefully and correctly made out, 
and sent to this oflBce promptly. 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

Under the new law there are not so many applicants, but every applicant 
18 a bona fide teacher, or a person who actually wants to teach, and not boys 
and girls who just want to see what kind of an examination they can pass. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

There is a decided improvement in this county in the way of fixing up old 
houses and building new ones, there being nine new school houses built 
during the last year. Every district in the county has a school house of 
some kind. Most of them are comfortable ones. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

While the number of school children of this county has not increased, the 
average attendance has materially increased. 

ARBOR DAY. 

Arbor Day has been observed in nearly every district in the county. 
Where it is practicable, trees have been planted and yards made pleasanter 
generally ; and in other districts where this can not be done, the afternoon 
is usually devoted to appropriate indoor exercises. 

PERMANENCY OF TEACHERS' WORK. 

A large percentage of our teachers are in the work permanently, and 
every year the percentage is increasing. 

TEACHERS' QUALIFICATIONS. 

Over fifty per cent, of our teachers have first grade county certificates 
or state papers, and nearly fifty per cent, of the remainder have passed ex- 
aminations that entitled them to first grade, had they had the required 
experience. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

About one-half of the districts of the county have school libraries of 
some kind. Most of them are small, however, as this question has not been 
agitated in this country until recently. 

MEMORIAL DAY. 

This day -is generally observed. In localities where it can be done, two 
or more districts jointly observe it, and have speakers of note when poe- 
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Bible. Where districts are remote, the day is observed by teaching patriot- 
ism, etc. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

We hold nine or ten local meetings each year at different places. We 
have a regular organized teachers' association, and the attendance at these 
meetings is usually good, and much enthusiasm is manifested. 

TEACHERS' REGISTERS. 

The registers are usually kept correctly, but the register is deficient in 
many ways. The register does not show what progress the pupils have made. 

CLERKS' REPORTS. 

I sent out a circular letter to the diflPerent clerks, telling them just how 
I would like to have the reports made out, and nearly every report wa» 
accurately made out. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Teachers, patrons and pupils are taking very kindly to the course of 
study. It is being slowly but surely introduced into every school in the 
country, and I think that I can safely say that it is a success in this coimty. 

DISTRICT TAX. 

Most of the districts vote some taxes for school purposes, though there 
are some that do not. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline of the schools of this county is, generally speaking, pf a 
high order ; there are some exceptions to the rule, however. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

La Grande and Union have excellent high schools. Elgin and Cove are 
fully as good, only they do not do so many years' work. 

NEEDED SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

Would be glad to see the school year end June 30 instead of the present 
way ; then the school year would begin at the beginning of the fall term of 
school. I would also suggest that it would be better to have the teachers' 
examinations in March and August instead of April and August. It would 
be better for the schools of this county if the April apportionment came oa 
the third Monday instead of the first, as there is usually very little money 
to send out at that time. In case the school year is not changed so as to end 
June 30, I would advise that there be no apportionment in January. 
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WASCO COUNTY. 

C. L. Gilbert, Superintendent. 

TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 

A teachers' normal institute for Wasco County and adjoining counties wa» 
held at The Dalles in 1896, beginning July 13, and continued in session four 
weeks. Each teacher in attendance contributed from $1 to $2 to defray ex- 
penses. Prof. J. H. Ackerman, Principal of Harrison Street School, Port- 
land; Principal John Gavin, and Assistant Principal Miss Melissa Hill, were 
the instructors. 

In the summer of 1897 another normal institute of one month's duration 
was held, and each teacher contributed $2.50. The instructors were Supt. 
John Gavin, Prof. J. S. Landers, and Miss Melissa Hill, all of The Dalles 
schools. In addition to the common school studies, all of the higher branches 
required in an examination for an educational diploma or life diploma, ex- 
cepting physical geography and bookkeeping, were taught. Each institute 
was followed by the August examination, and the results in obtaining both 
county and state papers was most gratifying. 

The annual teachers' institute for 1818 was held in The Dalles high school 
building, September 7, 8 and 9. Professors Ackerman, Gavin and Landers 
were the instructors. The afternoon session was given entirely to papers 
prepared and read by the teachers, and followed by discussions of the same. 
The afternoon of the last day of the session was given to the formal dedica- 
tion of the new high school building spoken of elsewhere. Interspersed with 
music, the program was as follows: 

Invocation Rev. Joseph De Forrest 

The New Building Dr. O. D. Doane, Director 

Presentation of key S. B. Adams, Chairman of Board 

Acceptance John Gavin, City Superintendent 

Address— Prof. J. H. Ackerman 

Benediction Rev. J. H. Wood 

The plan of the former year was followed as to program, with Pres. P. L. 
Campbell of the Monmouth Normal School, and Supt. J. S. Landers, of The 
Dalles, as instructors. The plan of instruction was based upon the new state 
course of study, and the result was that practically every teacher followed 
tixQ state manual in the schools of the county for the past year. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES AND EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Six meetings were held in 1898 in different parts of the county. At Tygh 
Valley, May 7, the meeting was held in a beautiful grove, and nearly five 
hundred people were present from all over the county. 

Last year three meetings were held — one at Dufur and two at Hood River. 
Nearly all of the seventeen teachers of The Dalles schools, accompanied by 
many others, were in attendance at these meetings, and received a hearty 
welcome at both places. Luncheon was served by the school patrons. Pro- 
fessional courtesy between teachers has been shown in a marked degree in 
this county, and in all the institute work done. The teachers fully appreciate 
the services of Prof. J. S. Landers in taking charge of the musical program. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

At the annual teachers' institute held at The Dalles, September, 1898, the 
question of the need of school libraries and supplementary reading matter 
in our public schools was fully discussed. It was the general consensus of 
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Opinion that the children were illy supplied with good reading matter suit- 
able to their grades, while the book shelves of our stores are groaning under 
their weight of select books, cheap enough to be within the reach of all. A 
circular letter was mailed to each teacher and school officer from this office, 
calling attention to the needs of the school children in this respect, and sug- 
gesting some way of raising funds: (1) The school board to allow a reason- 
able sum from the public school funds. (2) The teacher or pupils to solicit 
$1, or a bound volume worth that amount, from each school patron. (3) Have 
a series of spelling matches, and charge an admission fee of from five to ten 
cents. (4) Have school entertainments, and charge an admission fee of from 
ten to twenty-five cents. **Basket socials" and entertainments seem to be 
the more popular way of raising funds, and it is not uncommon to net $30 in 
one evening in a rural district; and in one school, the Liberty District, $45.50 
was netted. The Dufur District secured $81 at one entertainment. Thirty- 
eight districts out of sixty- two now have libraries. Below are the rules gov- 
erning the school libraries, and are printed and sent out on "stickers" ready 
to paste in each book. 

1. This library is the property of the school district, and under the direct 
control of the board of directors. 

2. The teacher shall be librarian while school is in session, but the board 
shall appoint some responsible person to act during vacation. 

3. Any resident of the district shall have the privilege of taking out books 
as often as desired, but are only entitled to one book at a time. 

4. An account shall be opened with each person receiving a book, show- 
ing date the book was taken, when returned, in what condition, and fine paid, 
if any. 

5. No book shall be kept longer than two weeks, but may be renewed 
once. 

6. One cent a day will be charged for books kept beyond the prescribed 
time, and damage to books must be paid for in proportion to injury. 

7. Books must not be loaned to any person who is not a member of the 
library. 

8. Any person in arrears for fines cannot take out another book until 
settlement is made. '^ 

9. Dictionaries, cyclopedias, and all reference books shall not be taken 
from the school room. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL TAX. 

Besides the regular five-mill tax levied by the county court on the assess- 
able property of this county (over $3,000,000), the following special tJixes 
were voted by the qualified voters of their respective districts: 

1S96— Twenty-one districts voted an average of 5^r mills each. 
' . 1897 — ^Twenty-two districts voted an average oft) mills each. 
1^9H— Twenty-one districts voted an average of .^i* mills each. 
1S99— Twenty-three districts voted an average or 7,=^, mills each. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

H. A. Ball, Superintendent. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S WORK. 

The law supposes that the county superintendent shall have general su- 
pervision over the schools of the county ; but it is evident that there is a 
limit to the number of schools that can be effectually * 'supervised" by one 
person. My own experience leads me to believe that this number is not 
over forty. In a county like this, containing more than twice that number, 
it is evident that supervision cannot reach the highest efficiency. In order 
to be effectually supervised a school must be visited frequently. * Aside from 
this being impracticable in a county like this, it is impracticable to make 
more than one visit per year to many of the schools. While this one visit 
may be of great benefit and should never be omitted, I am of the opinion 
that school officers, teachers and patrons can be reached more effectively by 
means of circulars, institutes, and educational meetings, and through the 
press. I have, with apparently good results, made use of all these mediums; 

During the year 1899 I made one hundred and nine official visits, traveling 
on an average of ten miles for each school visited and spending on an aver- 
age two hours in each school. I held eight local institutes and one annual 
institute. In addition to this, I kept my office open on an average three days 
each week. I received the reports of ninety-eight districts, made three ap- 
portionments of school funds, held three teachers' examinations, granted 
sixty-five certificates and fifteen permits, and issued seventy- two public school 
diplomas. While the above does not cover the entire field of a superintend- 
ent's duties, it embraces the principal of them, and shows how many and 
varied are his functions, 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

Since the beginning of my term of office I have held two county institutes 
^one in October, 1898, lasting three days, and the other in August, 1899, 
lasting five days. At each of these meetings the attendance of teachers, as 
well as the interest manifested, was entirely satisfactory. In making ar- 
rangements for a county institute the two most important considerations are 
choice of instructors and choice of time for holding the institute. In regard 
to the time for holding the institute, the principal question seems to be, 
shall it, or shall it not, be held during the school term? Local considera- 
tions will help to decide this. I believe that, in this county, some time 
during the summer vacation, preferably about the first of September, is best. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

Monthly local institutes, or educational meetings, have been held in the 
county during the months in which the schools are generally in session. My 
main object in conducting these meetings has been to bring the patrons into 
closer touch with the schools and the teachers with one another. While 
professional instruction of teachers has never been lost sight of, it has been 
made a secondary object. That is to say, I have endeavored to bring the 
patrons into closer sympathy with the schools, and to inspire teachers with 
a better professional spirit; to the end, that they may gain professional in- 
struction by the study of educational literature, instead of attempting chiefly 
to give them this instruction direct. 1 have found that the success of these 
meetings depends as much, or more, on thorough advertising, as on excel- 
lence of program. I have endeavored to reach as many different localities 
as possible. It has been to me a source of both encouragement and gratifi- 
cation, that I have at all times been accorded the most hearty support by 
both teachers and patrons in this branch of my work. 
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TENURE OF TEACHERS. 

One of the most encouraging signs in connection with the administration 
of school affairs is the tendency on the part of the various boards of direct- 
ors to allow teachers a longer tenure in their respective schools. The custom 
of changing teachers several times a year, which was once in vogue, and 
which was one of the worst obstacles to the advancement of the schools, has 
almost entirely disappeared in this county. Boards of directors quite gen- 
erally realize that their schools can never reach the highest degree of use- 
fulness as long as frequent changes of teachers are made. Teachers also, 
in consequence of the rise of wages and longer school terms, are becoming 
better contented, and are less prone to make voluntary changes. This faofc 
has also contributed to the same desirable result. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

I am convinced that the attendance at the public schools falls far short of 
what it ought to be, and that much better results could be secured for the 
8ame outlay. If greater regularity in this respect could be secured I believe 
there would be a general awakening on the part of the superintendents, 
school officers, teachers and parerts, and a preconcerted movement that 
this improvement may be secured. I shall not attempt to show here just 
what percentage of the entire number of children of school age in the dis- 
trict should be enrolled in the schools. In fact, I do not think percentages 
can be depended upon in such a matter as this. Just as long as there are 
one or more children in a district, who should be in the school, but are not, 
the attendance cannot be said to be satisfactory. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Being convinced of the great value of good literature as an educational 
factor, 1 have encouraged the purchase of libraries by the schools. As a 
result about half of the schools in the county now have libraries of more or 
less pretension. The choice of books has, in most cases, been left to tbe 
teacher. Good selections have, in almost every case, been made, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I think it would be a great advantage if the law were changed so the 
school year should end in July instead of March, as at present. The wagefe 
of teacners have increased materially in the county during the past yeair. 
The average annual term taught last year, per district, was seven and 
three-fifths months. I believe the reports for the present year will show 
that this average has been increased. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The new state course of studies has met with the hearty support of th6 
teachers of this county. Boards of directors have also, as a rule, given it 
their endorsement. Although, as was naturally expected, difficulties have, 
in some cases, been met with in introducing the course, they have by no 
means been greater than was expected. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 

In conclusion, I will say that the educational affairs of the county were 
never in better shape, and never gave better promise of accomplishing bene- 
ficent results than at the present time. 
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WHEELER COUNTY. 

O. B. Miles, Superintendent. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

It has been a little over a year since the organization of this county, and I 
l)6lieve there has been much progress made in the public schools. Each dis- 
trict has been provided with a copy of the state course of study, and the su- 
X)erintendent sent to each school officer and many other patrons of the schools 
s, circular letter, giving information concerning the duties and responsibil- 
ities of school officers and other patrons, and urging that the state course of 
sUidy be strictly followed. 

ANNUAL INSTITUTE. 

The annual institute was held September 7, 8 and 9. The attendance was 
not so good as was expected, but those present seemed well pleased with the 
work and went away with new inspiration. It was a noticeable fact that few 
liolding state certificates were in attendance at the institute. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Most of the school houses are very poor, some of them unfit for use. 
However, we have a few that are a credit to the county. The school furni- 
ture usually compares favorably with the school house. Considerable use- 
less apparatus may be found in "several of the houses. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The school attendance is not what it ought to be, but I believe the course 
of study will prove a great help in securing regular and continued attendance. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 

Excellent work has been done in some of the schools during the past year, 
and the parents are taking more interest than formerly, so I believe the 
schools of Wheeler County will do more in the future than they have in the 
past to keep step with the great procession. 

YAMHILL COUNTY. 

E. V. LiTTLEFIELD, SUPERINTENDENT. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

Our county institutes are held about the last of June or the first of July 
of each year. We have, as a rule, three days of work, the instruction 
being done by the lecture method, by instructors who are among the promi- 
nent educators of the state. Until this year we have had but little money 
with which to work, and, as a consequence, could not secure the assistance 
desired. This year we have plenty of money, and I hope in the future to 
"have our work organized into classes, and the instruction to be by the reci- 
tation plan instead of lectures. I believe a change in the time of holding 
our annual meeting will be of great benefit to us— holding the session at the 
T>eginning of the school year rather than at the end of the year, when all 
teachers are in need of rest from their year's labor. Nearly all of the 
teachers of the county attend our annual meeting, the few who do not being 
teachers who attend in other counties. 
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LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

Our local institutes are held the last Saturday of each month duj'ing the 
school months. As a rule, we have from thirty to thirty-five teachers pres- 
ent. The prominent teachers of the county are always in attendance, while 
those who need the help and assistance are the ones who absent themselves, 
taking" no interest or pride in their professional work. Perhaps, if our 
county roads were better, it would be easier for many more of our teachers 
to attend our local meetings, as the roads along the foothills are so very bad 
during the winter months that it is next to impossible for teachers who are 
at work there to attend. The work of the local meetings is done by the 
teachers of the county, who receive no compensation for their services 
other than the benefits derived from the sessions. Were it possible to create 
a fund to engage professional instructors to assist our local talent, I believe 
we could have better attendance and better results. 

TEACHERS' REPORTS. 

The teacher's report of the present is of no practical value to the county 
superintendent. A new report blank, to use with the new school register, 
will do much to make the annual report to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction more complete ; the teacher to report at the same time 
as the district clerk, which provision, I believe, is to be made in the future. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The new school buildings erected in this county the past few years are 
much better than those erected previous to that time, special attention now 
being paid to ventilation, light and heat. I believe a work on "School 
Building Architecture, " with plans of modern school buildings, should be 
printed by the state, under the supervision of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and sent, upon application, to districts who are expecting to 
build. This would do much toward encouraging the erection of modern 
school houses with the expenditure of much less money than is now used. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study issued from the state department has been strictly 
followed in this county the past year, and good results are observed from its 
use. A few teachers have had difficulty in grading their schools in accord- 
ance with it, but this has not been the rule. The patrons of the schools 
realize the benefits derived from a good course of study, and have materi- 
ally assisted in grading the country schools. Yamhill county has a high 
school in every town and village, and in many of the country schools the 
teachers are now carrying the ninth and tenth grades where they have the 
time to devote to that work. We have the ninth, tenth and eleventh grades 
in our high school course, which has been adopted by all the principals of 
the county and followed by them. This course differs but little from the 
suggestive course as recommended by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The eleventh grade is carried by only a few schools of the county, the 
ninth and tenth grades constituting the high school course in most of the 
schools. The school attendance for the past year is not what it should be, 
nearly all schools encountering the same difficulty. How to remedy this 
fault is one of the perplexing questions which I have been unable to answer 
satisfactorily. 

EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 

The outlook for our future work is bright. Our directors for the most 
part are energetic and progressive in school work, and strive to engage 
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teachers solely upon merit; while, in a few cases, politics, religion and other 
outside influences have some bearings in the selection of teachers regardless 
of ability. These cases are rare, but as long as we have only a few our work 
will never reach the high standard that it should. 

SCHOOL CLERKS. 

The school clerks are also energetic in their work, and take great care 
in looking after the finances of the districts. 

SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The school law passed at the last legislature is an improvement on the 
old law, and we hope that the remainder of the law will be purged and 
many new features added. I .would recommend, that the school year and 
fiscal year should begin and end at the same time; that the mannner of 
petitioning for changes in school district boundaries should be specified so 
as to permit changes; that the third grade certificate be raised to a higher 
per cent, average; that a small amount of compensation be named for dis- 
trict clerks, according to the amounts of money received by the districts; 
that the law specify directly for what purposes school money may be used; 
that district clerks notify and file copies of teachers' contracts with the 
county superintendent as soon as contracts are made. 
13 
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I take this occasion to commend to your careful consideration the statisti- 
cal tables found in the body of this report. Great care in their preparation 
has been taken by this department, and, througrh the cordial co-operation of 
superintendents, teachers, and school officers, they have been made reason- 
ably reliable, complete and accurate. 

Your attention is also invited to the discussion of special features of educa- 
tional activity, which no tabulated statements can adequately represent. 

The school legislation of the legislative assembly of 1899 has, in the main, 
proven very satisfactory in its practical workings. It has made the school 
laws much more harmonious and operative; but much legislation is still 
needed to render the school system more symetrical and efficient. 

In view of the foregoing, it is respectfully recommended that the following 
be considered as a partial remedy for some of the defects of our school system: 

First — Such a change should be made in exsisting laws as will legalize the 
formation of one district, or of several districts, into a high school district. 
The statistical report of schools employing more than two teachers, found 
on pages 42-44, shows that, even though the law does not specifically author- 
ize the formation of high school districts, the educational sentiment of the 
many communities is so much in favor of providing increased home facilities 
for higher education that school boards have yielded to the said demand 
and made suitable provisions for such work. While this work may not be in 
each instance denominated high school work, yet it should be so classed. 
This growing demand for higher education is one of the hopeful signs of the 
times, and, in my judgment, it should be encouraged by wise legislation. 

Second — The law should be amended so that the fiscal school year would 
begin on the first day of July and end on the last day of June. The annual 
school meeting should be held on the first Monday in July. The fiscal year 
now ends in March, while most of the schools close in June. Were the law 
changed so that the fiscal year and the school year might close at nearly the 
same time, there is no question but that the financial affairs of most districts 
would be more easily adjusted; the securing of statistics would be simplified, 
and in many instances would materially aid in the employment of teachers. 

Third — Provision should be made for securing more permanently the 
tenure of the teacher's position. As we view the matter, no one thing at 
the present time affects our prospects of securing a large body of permanent 
teachers as the impermanency of situations. The number of teachers who 
are turned afloat at the end of every term and of every year is disheartening 
to the last degree. A calling that demands such careful and special prepa- 
ration on the part of those who enter it, — that makes such demands as to 
character, ability, and previous success, — that pays only in part in money 
and in part in certain intangibles that comfort the soul indeed but starve the 
body, — that such a calling should add to all this the discouraging and blast- 
ing quality of uncertainty, is enough to force out of it all but three classes 
— the very rare few who are at the top, the missionaries, and those who can 
do nothing else. The situation is clearly improving from year to year, but 
we believe that better conditions would be much more speedily realized if 
the law provided that, when a teacher has taught in a district for a given 
time, such teacher shall not be removed without cause. This law should be 
framed so as to protect both teacher and district. 

Fourth— Such a change should be made in the law as will insure to the 
most isolated as well as to the most favored district in the state a school li- 
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brary. In this connection I wish to state that, in my opinion, the time has 
come when special provision should be made for libraries in rural schools. 
To this end each district should be required to levy a fraction of a mill for 
library purposes, said levy to be laid and collected as are other taxes. No 
more important move toward improving our public schools is at present un- 
der discussion. The difficulties which beset the teacher in his endeavors to 
get his pupils to read something worth reading would in great measure be 
removed by the operation of such a law. To teach the art of getting de- 
sired information out of books; to give a deeper sense of the breadth, sig- 
nificance and relation of what is learned at school, which is to be acquired 
only by contact with various authorities; to train the children for the great 
work of educating themselves— all this becomes possible when a library is 
easily accessible to their use. Superintendents and teachers have done 
much during the last two years in securing libraries. They have accom- 
plished this in many ways. One has raised funds by a direct appeal to the 
patrons of the school; another has arranged for the exchange of reading 
matter brought from the homes of the pupils; another has arranged for en- 
tertainments. While much has been accomplished by these various plans, 
yet the fact remains that the great body of our boys and girls have no access 
to any suitable reading matter except that furnished by the school reader; 
hence comes the necessity of making such provision for library purposes as 
will bring within reach of the poorest child in the state the best thought of 
the best writers. 

Fifth — A change should be made in the method of apportioning the com- 
mon school fund. The present law provides that the common school fund 
shall be apportioned among the several districts of the state in proportion 
to the number of persons in each district between four and twenty years of 
age. The defects in the present law are: (1) Double enumeration. There 
is a constant tendency on the part of school clerks to enumerate persons in 
more than one district. This is done, not because the clerk wishes to be 
dishonest, but because the clerk really thinks the person belongs in his dis- 
trict. This leads to more or less friction between county superintendents 
and boards. (2) Many districts receive money for persons who do not attend 
school. (3) The people of a district are not required to put forth any special 
effort in order to secure a certain amount of school funds. I am strongly of 
the opinion that attendance should be made the basis of apportionment in- 
stead of the number of persons. A law of this kind would be a strong incenr 
tive to increased attendance and it would also obviate the evil of double 
enumeration. 

Sixth — There should be a law making it mandatory on school boards to 
use a certain per cent, of the common school fund for teachers' salaries, al- 
lowing the district and school boards to expend the remainder in such man- 
ner as, in their judgment, would be most beneficial to the district. 

Seventh — There should be a law authorizing school districts to borrow a 
greater amount than $500, the present limit. Many districts prefer to issue 
notes payable in less than twenty years, the number of years for which bonds 
must be issued under the present law. 

Eighth — There should be a law making it mandatory on school boards in 
districts of the second and third class to adopt the state course of study, under 
penalty of forfeiture of a certain per cent, of the common school fund on non- 
compliamce. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND OUTLOOK. 

The educational progress of the state during the period covered by thi^ 
report has been steady and substantial. It has been a period marked by real 
harmony and a spirit of mutual helpfulness. The attendance at institutes, 
teachers' meetings, and the State Teachers 'Association is evidence that there 
is a professional spirit permeating the entire teaching force of the state. It 
is evident that much thought and much attention has been given during the 
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past two years to common school education, and the indications are that this 
will increase rather than diminish. Careful and critical inquiries from school 
officers relative to the qualifications of teachers indicate that there is an in- 
creasing demand for trained teachers — teachers who not pnly possess the 
required academic training, but also possess a clear knowledge of the work. 

STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The legislature of 1899 authorized the State Board of Education to prepare 
a state course of study for grammar grade schools. Such a course of study 
was duly prepared and a copy of the same placed in the hands of each county 
school superintendent, teacher and school board in the state. During the 
past two years the state superintendent has been in attendance at nearly 
every county institute held in the state. At each he has taken special pains 
to call attention to the provisions and explain the workings of the state course 
of study. No small interest in it has been secured through the agency of 
teachers' institutes. This interest has been promoted through the intelligent 
and hearty co-operation of superintendents and leading teachers in the varir 
ous counties. It has been of great assistance to teachers in organizing their 
schools, as well as providing them with more definite aims. It has inspired 
pupils to achievement by the incentive of winning a diploma on completion 
of the course, after examination under the rules prescribed by the State 
Board of Education for uniform examinations. Not a few communities have 
become interested in the matter through public graduating exercises of 
pupils completing the course. There can be no question but that it is of 
great assistance in the organization and management of a school — ^making 
the work more connected and progressive, emphasizing the essentials in 
elementary work, and avoiding repetition and inordinate attention tofiavorite 
studies in all grades. This is the testimony of all who have had experience 
in the matter. While a course of study is helpful to all grades of teachers, 
it is especially so to the inexperienced, to whom it is almost indispensable. 
While the statistics show a commendable interest in the course on the part 
of teachers, yet the correspondence of this office indicates more interest than 
can be represented by statistical figures. 

EIGHTH GRADE EXAMINATIONS. 

When the course of study went into operation, there was a general feeling 
that the examination for graduates from the course should be made uniform 
throughout the state. The matter was submitted to the department of super- 
intendence, at its meeting held in Salem, and fully discussed, the result of 
which was that the department requested the State Board of Education to 
formulate rules and regulations for uniform examinations. Acting upon this 
request, the State Board of Education formulated such rules. The rules pro- 
vide for three examinations a year, the questions to be prepared by the county 
superintendents, distributed by the state superintendent, the examinations 
to be conducted by the county superintendent in person, or by some member 
of the school board appointed by him, and the papers to be examined by the 
county superintendent, or a committee of teachers appointed by the superin- 
tendent. Many examinations have been conducted under the rules and regu- 
lations, and many diplomas have been issued to pupils who have suoeessfuUy 
passed such examination. As was anticipated, wherever the course of study 
has been enthusiastically introduced and followed by the thorough and sys- 
tematic examination by the state, it is apparent that there is a widespread 
and general interest on the part of pupils, patrons, school officers and teachers 
in the work of the public schools. The diplomas granted as a result of the 
uniform examinations are accepted by the high schools of the state as equiva- 
lent to their entrance examinations. The Agricultural College, normal 
schools, and many independent schools have made like provisions. . 
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STATE OfiRTIFICATES AND STATE DIPLOMAS. 

The legislative assembly of 1899, recognizing that, under the law then in 
force, state papers could be secured too easily, endeavored to remedy the 
defect by passing a law authorizing the State Board of Education to issue 
state papers to such persons, only, who had passed the required examination 
before the State Board of Examiners. The State Board of Education has 
endeavored to follow the letter and spirit of the law as it understood it. 
Since May 20, 1899, the day the law went into effect, the State Board of Edu- 
cation has issued twenty-five state certificates and twelve state diplomas, of 
which thirteen state certificates and three state diplomas were granted on 
state papers from other states of like grade and kind as those issued from 
this state. The law is quite generally approved, but has not been in force a 
sufficient length of time to prove its efficacy in elevating the standard of the 
teaching work of the state, the great desideratum and for which there is no 
valid excuse for passing such a law or any other law for the licensing of 
teachers. However, I think the present law works an injustice to those 
holding state diplomas bearing on the face thereof an implied contract on 
the part of the state to issue to the holder thereof a life paper after six 
years successful teaching. I would suggest that the law be so amended as to 
allow thje State Board of Education to grant to such persons life papers. 

In pursuance of Section 13, School Laws of Oregon, the State Board of 
Education appointed a committee from the State Board of Examiners con- 
sisting of the following: Pres. Thomas M. Gatch, Supt. Frank Rigler, and 
Supt. R. F. Robinson, to examine the courses of study of the chartered in- 
stitutions of the state as might be submitted to it. This committee met for 
that purpose and submitted its report to the State Board of Education. With 
said report as a basis, the State Board of Education resolved that the fol- 
lowing educational institutions of the state be known as accredited institu- 
tions, and that their graduates, in passing an examination before the State 
Board of Examiners satisfactory to the State Board of Education, will be 
granted state certificates without further teaching experience: Mount Angel 
Female Academy and College, Saint Mary's College, Saint Francis^ Acad- 
emy and College, St. Joseph's Academy and College, Albany College, Mc- 
Minnville College, Mount Angel College and Seminary, Philomath College, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Willamette University, Santiam Academy, 
Radical College, Mineral Springs College, Portland University, Elkton 
Academy. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The office of county superintendent is coming to be more and more recog- 
nized as an important factor in our educational work; for we may well say 
that as is the county superintendent so are the schools of his county. The 
county superintendents of the state have been especially helpfiil in carrying 
out any suggestions this department might offer; in arranging the county 
institutes so that the state superintendent might be present, thus enabling 
him to visit each county yearly in institute work, and to make returns to the 
office promptly and accurately. While there has been efficient work done 
by the county departments, yet we cannot help feeling that their work would 
be much better were their worth more generally recognized and more lib- 
erally compensated. On account of the low salaries paid, and the large ex- 
pense attending the visitation of schools during a considerable part of the 
year, there is really little motive for active and efficient teachers to enter 
upon or to continue for any length of time in the work of the superintend- 
ency. Many superintendents have teachers under them who receive more 
compensation than they, hence it is evident that in many instances the best 
teachers of the county are not willing to accept the office of superintendent. 
If supervision means anything, it means that the very best teaching ability 
in the county ^ould engage in it. The change of law, making the tenure of 
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office of the county superintendent four years instead of two, is a move in 
the right direction. The law prescribing certain qualifications for superin- 
tendents is a good one, and it is pleasant and encouraging to note the mani- 
fest disposition to carefully scrutinize candidates' characters, scholarship, 
and aptness for the work. This is as it should be, and points to the time 
when the office of superintendent will be placed on a non-partisan basis, and 
the selection made in some other manner than through a partisan nomina- 
ting convention. 

The work of the state department would be much more effective if some 
provision were made by which the state superintendent could hold an annual 
convention of county superintendents. This would enable him to unify his 
work by outlining, exemplifying, and discussing it with his superintendents. 
At present it is impracticable to secure the attendance of a large number of 
the superintendents owing to the great distances they have to travel and the 
meagerness of their salaries. ' 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

In order that the teachers might secure the comparison of ideas, and the 
uplift that might result from the consciousness of co-operation in effort, the 
superintendent has, heretofore, held an annual State Teachers' Association. 
For several years the educators of the state have felt that the work of the 
association would be much more effective if it were officered and controlled 
by the teachers, as there would be more individual responsibility for its 
success. Being heartily in sympathy with the idea, I suggested that the 
association be so organized. It was also suggested that, as the area of the 
state is so vast as to practically exclude a great body of the teachers from 
attending the association meetings, no matter where they might be held, the 
work be divided into divisions — eastern and western. The suggestions were 
adopted, and, under the new arrangements, four meetings have been held — 
two in Eastern and two in Western Oregon. All of these meetings have 
been very successful and much good was accomplished by them. The pro- 
grams were made up from the best teaching talent in this and other states. 
(See programs in the body of this report). 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

While we recognize the fact that the normal and other schools of the state 
are important factors in the preparation of efficient teachers, and are very 
valuable in the scheme of education, yet they are altogether inadequate to 
reach directly but a small fraction of the number required to teach and 
manage our schools. Their advantages must necessarily, for many years 
hence, be beyond the reach of a large number of teachers. 

The only agency as yet provided for reaching this greater fraction is the 
teachers' institute. The day is past when impractical notions and the teach- 
ing of fads are tolerated in our best institutes. Teachers now attend in- 
stitutes that they may be under the direction of able and experienced con- 
ductors, study and discuss, and participate in exemplifying the best methods 
of study, recitation and instruction; the principles underlying efficient or- 
ganization, management and discipline ; the practicability and advantages 
of continuous and progressive work in mixed schools represented by a course 
of study ; the scope and degree of the teachers' responsibility as related to 
the school population, the patrons, the community and the state. 

In the main, superintendents have endeavored to secure the best talent 
available in their conductors. The efforts of the superintendents have been 
rewarded by an increased attendance and interest on the part of the teach- 
ers. The institutes have been marked by an awakened interest in teachers, 
and among the communities where held. This indicates that they will take 
a permanent and prominent place in the educational work of the state. 
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The Superintendent of Public Instruction has visited every county in the 
state but one in institute work. In nearly all of the counties he has made 
two visits. This has necessitated the expenditure of much time and money, 
but we feel that the results have justified the outlay. In counties having* a 
sufficient fund to employ conductors he has stayed but one day; in others he 
has stayed two or three days and has done most of the instructing. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 

As will be seen by the report, the University of Oregon has been enjoying- 
signal prosperity. The university never stood higher in public estimation 
Idian at the present time. The standard of scholarship now demanded has 
never been surpassed in any previous period in its history. The preparatory 
<^partment has been abolished, and the high schools of the state and other 
institutions of learning are doing the work formerly done by the universitjr. 
I am cherishing the hope that the time will soon come when the university 
will be organically connected with our common school system. This vital 
bond must be the high school. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

This is pre-eminently an industrial age, and hence if we wish to hold our 
own in the world's battle, our youth must be so trained as to be able to suc- 
cessfully cope with these conditions. In my opinion, our schools will not do 
their best work until they afford instruction in whatever is necessary for the 
education of the hand, the head, and the heart of those entrusted to its care. 
How this may best be done, is one of the problems that the nineteenth cen- 
tury will transmit to the twentieth for solution. Perhaps the State Agricul- 
tural College is at the present time more adequately equipped to take the 
lead in hand training than any other institution of learning in the state. The 
greatly increased attendance at this school during the last two years would 
indicate that work of this nature is appreciated by our people. The time i» 
rapidly approaching when manual training will be thoroughly grafted on the 
American school system. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The work of education is no longer left to novices destitute of any training- 
except an acquaintance with the defective methods in which they themselves 
were taught. Normal schools and special courses in our colleges have been 
provided. For the large number who have been unable to avail themselves 
of these advantages, short but valuable courses of instruction are given in 
connection with summer institutes. Through these several agencies the 
great body of teachers is made acquainted with sound educational principles 
and approved methods. They are being rapidly elevated in their calling : 
and, though they have not yet received the recognition and reward justly 
due them, the time is coming when they will command public appreciation. 

The great body of teachers are employed in our country or village schools : 
their education is limited ; their means of acquiring special knowledge of 
school work by association with others at their homes is restricted ; their 
possession of books and periodicals relative to teaching is inadequate ; their 
power to train the mind of a child is undeveloped and deficient. Many of 
them are laboring under educational and social disadvantages little felt in. 
the towns and cities. I know from observation and experience what many 
of them have to endure from the lack of interest and sympathy on the part 
of others. Nothing will ever quite succeed in making the profession of the 
district teacher as attractive as it is important and useful. There is no for- 
tune to be won ; there is scarcely a reputation to be acquired in the discharge 
of their laborious duties. Destined to see their lives pass away in monoto- 
nous toil, often to encounter the injustice and ingratitude of ignorance and 



